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This work of regional history deals with the Ottoman 
town of Mosul in northern Iraq at a time when it was ruled 
by a local dynasty of walis, the Jalilis. The work falls 
into eight chapters covering: the urban geography of Mosul 
and the pattern of urban growth under the Jalilis (suqs, 
religious buildings, etc.); urban society (communities, 
officialdom, armed forces); the nature of the Mosuli economy 
and the role of the town in an intricate network of trade 
routes linking Persia to the Mediterranean and Asia Minor to 
the Gulf; political life in Iraq as it developed along the 
major arteries of communication encircling Mosul (influence 
of the walis of Bagdad, power of the Arab, Kurdish and 
Yazldl tribes); the urban politics of notables (rise of 
the Jalilis, the "localisation" of political combinations, 
etc.); cultural life in Mosul (fundamental orientations as 
determined by the geopolitical situation of the area, the 
centres of cultural life in Mosul, the main fields of 
cultural production); a presentation of the Mosuli histor¬ 
ians and historical production; and finally, an investigation 
into Mosuli perceptions of the history of the Ottoman Empire, 
the political entity of which Jallll Mosul was—and felt 
itself to be—an integral part. 
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* 


"La masse historique n'est pas un 
puzzle cl reconstituer, c'est un 
corps k etreindre. L'historien 
n'existe que pour re-connaitre une 
chaleur." 

Roland Barthes, Michelet par lui-mdme 


The town of Mosul in northern Iraq had always been 
a crossroads. Indeed Mosul epitomised the conjunction. Geo¬ 
graphical conjunction, for Mosul was the gateway to Iraq and 
the key to the Mediterranean, "and I have often heard that 
the three greatest cities in the whole world are NIsabur 
because it is the gateway to the east, Damascus because it 
is the window on to the west, and Mosul because the eastbound 
traveller as the westbound one seldom misses it."' 1 " And 
etymological conjunction, for is it not said that at the root 
of Mosul ) is wa$ala () ? And what is wa$ala if not 

to link, to connect? 

In the eighteenth century Mosul was a geographical, 
ethnic, religious, linguistic, cultural, economic and milit¬ 
ary crossroads; and a crossroads that grew and expanded 
around a local family of rulers, the Jalllls. This study 
seeks to throw light on the emergence of Mosul on the histor¬ 
ical scene in the Ottoman period: its growth as a town, the 
socio-political dynamics of the rise, consolidation and final 
demise of local rule, the nature of the Mosuli economy, the 
extent of Mosul's influence along the major arteries of com¬ 
munication, and the cultural profile of the town during this 
period; to highlight, in other words, the interrelation 
between a town, Mosul, and a family, the Jalllls. 

For more than a hundred years (1726-1834) a family 
which originated in Diyar Bakr and had settled in Mosul in 
the second half of the sixteenth century practically monopol¬ 
ised the governorship of the Ottoman province of Mosul. In 


Yaqut, Mu * j am al-buldan , F. Wuestenfeld (ed.), vol. IV 
(Leipzig, 1869), p. 683. 
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1743, Husain Pasha, the second Jallli to be appointed wall of 
Mosul, led the town's successful resistance against the batter¬ 
ing rams of the armies of Nadir Shah, and this major event in 
the history of Ottoman Mosul was instrumental in consecrating 
the power and prestige of the Jallli family, and especially 
of the house of ljlusain Pasha himself, whose descendants were 
to exercise a quasi-monopoly on the office of wali and be the 
effective rulers of the town, whether in or out of office, 
until the second decade of the nineteenth century. 

Such an autonomist drive and concentration of power 
within a single local group was certainly not peculiar to 
Mosul. Even if one were to exclude the bids for power of the 
a'yan and Derebeys in Anatolia, of the Mamluks in Egypt and 
the Deys and Beys in Ottoman North Africa, still there were 
numerous instances, closer to Mosul, of centrifugal forces 
undermining the structure of Ottoman provincial administration 
and groping for power with mixed fortunes: the Mamluk Pashas 
of Bagdad, the Zxdanxya and Jazzar Pasha, in southern Syria 
and Palestine, the 'A:jms in Damascus, not to mention the 
multifarious sectarian-based local rules (Shihabs of Mount 
Lebanon, Bahdlnan Kurds of 'Amadlya, Baban Kurds of Qara 
Julan), as many limitations to Ottoman rule. 1 Yet if it is 
true that the phenomenon of local rule was not peculiar to 
Mosul, it remains that the specific modalities of this rule 
must be an expression of local realities, the broad lines of 
which can be briefly outlined by placing Mosul within the 
geopolitical framework of the Arab provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire in the eighteenth century. 

The first local reality was the dual--and often 
conflicting--authorities to which Mosul was subjected. Theor¬ 
etically, the province of Mosul was ruled by a wali appointed 
directly by the Porte; yet in the period under study the 
Mamluk Pashas of Bagdad had a great say in the nomination of 
Mosuli walis;- so much so that during the rule of the most 
powerful Mamluks (Sulaiman Abu Laila, Sulaiman the Great, 

Da’ud) it was more important for the Jalllls to have contacts 
at the seraglio in Bagdad than to have agents at the Porte. 

1 For a general picture of the loss of power by the central 
government in the Arab provinces of the empire in the 18th 

century, see P.M. Holt, Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, 
1516-1922 (New York, 1966). 




At a time when the whole of Iraq, from Ba$ra south to Mardln 
north, was under the jurisdiction of the Pashas of Bagdad, 
the Jalllls were able to preserve the autonomy of Mosul by 
effecting a delicate balancing act between the largely nominal 
suzerain in Istanbul, and the effective ruler of Iraq in 
Bagdad. The Jalllls may well have been walis and vizirs 
(three tails), yet their political behaviour was in many ways 
similar to that of the Kurdish Baban emirs playing the Pashas 

of Bagdad off against the shahs of Persia, or the Shihabs of 

♦ 

Mount Lebanon manoeuvering between the wali of Damascus and 
that of Sidon. 3 ^ 

In the eighteenth century, centrifugal forces in 
the Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire relied on three 
different power-bases which they sought to strengthen in order 
to enhance their own position. These three different power- 
bases were the sectarian one, be it factional, religious or 
ethnic (Baban, Bahdlnan, Shihabs); the Mamluk household 
(Beys of Egypt, Pashas of Bagdad, Jazzar); and family bonds. 
In this respect, Jallll rule in Mosul was closer to *A?m rule 
in Syria and to that of the Zidaniya in Galilee than it was 
to the neighbouring Mamluks of Bagdad or to the Kurds just 
north and east of Mosul. 


As local "dynastic families" the 'Azms and the 
Jalllls have other points in common: Isma'Il b. Ibrahim 
c A?m was appointed wali of Damascus in 1725, and Isma'il b. 
c Abd al-Jalll, the first Jallll wali, became governor of 
Mosul in the following year; the 'Azms had been granted the 
governorship of Damascus for military services rendered in 
defending Ma'arra against the marauding Beduins, while the 


Jalllls had risen to the highest provincial office for milit¬ 
ary services rendered against the Persian enemy. 3 But this 

On the rule of the Shihabs, see K.S. Tabet, "The Rule of 

the Shihabs in Mount Lebanon, 1697-1804", unpublished M.Litt 
thesis, Oxford, 1979. 


Not that any of these three power-bases actually existed in 
a pure form,yet one always dominated.In Egypt, for example, the 
Mamluk household was dominant, although it was pervaded by 

family blood bonds, as the leader's heir often took precedence 

over his khushdashis : see D. Ayalon, "Studies in al-Jabarti: 

Notes on the Transformation of Mamluk Society in Egypt under 

the Ottomans , in Journal of Economic and Social History of 
the Orient , III (1960T; ~ - 

3 

, „ !^ infra , p. 121 and A-K. Rafeq, The Province of Damascus, 

1723-1783 (Beirut, 1966), pp. 90-92. 


I 
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is where similarities between the two families end, for 
whereas the 'Ajms originated in northern Syria and only became 
through-and-through Damascenes circa 1750 (i.e., during the 
rule of the second *A?m wali and a quarter of a century after 
the first f A?m appointment to Damascus), the Jalllls had been 
established in Mosul for well over half a century before 
Isma'Il b. 'Abd al-Jalll became wali of the province. The 
Jalllls were undoubtedly a Mosuli notable family which used 
its wealth and position in Mosul and a local power-base in 
its bid for power; and this is precisely why the Jalxll wali 
could not act in the way Isma'Il Pasha 'A?m acted once he 
was appointed wali of Damascus, i.e., adopting a monopolistic 
policy and relying on avanias in order to increase his wealth 
and power. Throughout the period of 'A?m rule in Syria 
popular revolts broke out against them in protest at their 
exactions, and As'ad Pasha 'A?m was openly accused of profit¬ 
eering by the Damascenes.^ Such extortionist policies and 
such popular reactions were unheard of in Jallll Mosul, and 
the only popular uprising against a Jallll wali occurred at 
the very end of the period under study and was in fact largely 
responsible for the downfall of the family. The Jalllls' 
relationship to Mosul was far more intimate than the 'Azins' 
relationship to Damascus ever was. The history of Mosul in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century mingles with that 
of the Jallll family and loses itself in it. There is some¬ 
thing called Jallll Mosul, there never was a *A£mI Damascus. 

Also specific to Mosul is a certain structure of 
urban politics in the period under study. In Aleppo around 
the same time, the three major forces in the city were the 
Janissaries, the Ashraf, and the passing Turkish adminis¬ 
trations, i.e, two basically local—and antagonistic--parties, 

and a third--alien--party which always sought to benefit from 

2 

their rivalries. Aleppo's strategic position, lying as it 

3 

does on the way to Egypt and on the way to Persia, and its 
proximity to the capital of the empire, made it very difficult 


Rafeq, Damascus, pp. 95-96, 107, 177. 

2 

See H.L. Bodman, Political Factions in Aleppo, 1780-1826 
(University of North Carolina Press, 1963). 

3 

Cf. the role of Aleppo in Salim I's Persian campaigns and 
the resulting frictions with the Mamluk Qan$u al-Ghurl. 
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for a local family or faction to exert total and stable power 
in the province. In Damascus, in the absence of any other 
major political faction the Janissaries monopolised the scene, 
yet contrary to the Aleppine Janissaries, the Damascene ones 
were divided into a local Yerliyya party and an alien Kapi 
Kulu party. The latter never achieved total symbiosis with 
the local population since new urfras of Kapi Kulu were con¬ 
stantly arriving in the city. 1 So that in Damascus as well 
as in Aleppo the alien element was always an important factor 
in all political combinations and an active protagonist in all 
power struggles. Seen in this light, the pattern of urban 
politics in Jalili Mosul was more in line with that of Bagdad 
and that of Egypt under the Mamluk Pashas and Beys, in that 
the major actors in all the political struggles relied on 


essentially local forces which dominated the scene 


2 


In Bagdad 


the Janissaries' power had been curtailed by Hasan Pasha and 
his son Aljmad Pasha, and following that they played only a 
secondary role in Mamluk Bagdad, being kept in check by 
Sulaiman Pasha Abu Laila and his khushdashis. and successors: 


local rulers with a local power-base 


3 


In Egypt the seven 

4 


distinct corps constituting the armed forces in Cairo had 
all, by the eighteenth century, come to be dominated by the 
Janissaries. The latter then lost the initiative to the 


Mamluks whose tools they became. 


5 


In Bagdad as in Egypt, 


essentially local armed factions which were well integrated 


6 


into tne indigenous society and economy came to be dominated 


1 

2 


See Rafeq, Damascus , pp. 167, 175. 
Whereas in Damascus, for examole. 


a "local" wali such as 


As'ad Pasha 'A?m could, in 1746, ask for an urfra of Kapi Kulu 
to be sent to Damascus, hence relying on the alien factor in 
his bid to strengthen his position: see Rafeq, Damascus, p.167 

3 

See T. Nieuwenhuis, Mamluks and Big Sheikhs: Political 
Systems at the St arting Point of Modern Iraqi History, 1780- 
1831, forthcomina book; Stephen Longrigg, Four Centuries of 


Modern Iraq (Oxford, 1925), chapter 7; 


m 



4 


P 


39. 


Janissaries, Mutafarriqa, Shawlshlya, Jamallya, Tufinkjlya, 


Jarakisa and 'Azab. 
5 



Holt, Egypt 


6, and the last 


On this process, 

two chapters of Andre Raymond's Artisans et Commercants au 

au XVIII^me si^cle, 2 vols. (Damascus, 1973-4). 



6 


Raymond's Artisans contains detailed analysis (based on 


samples 
of the 



succession registered at the Law Court) 
between military society and civil society. 
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and used by a leadership "reared" locally in the Mamluk 


households. 


1 


Seventeenth century Mosul had three Janissary urtas 


previously to the rise of the Jalllls and these urtas (which 


could not have numbered 


more than a couple of hundred men) played 
a secondary role in urban politics which were dominated by a 
basic dichotomy between local notables and passing Turkish 
administrations. Then, in the early eighteenth century, and 
as the Jalllls were rising to prominence, two new Janissary 
ur £ as arrived in Mosul, overshadowing the other three and estab¬ 
lishing strong links with the notables, the merchants and the 
artisans. By 1740 all political combinations and power struggles 
in Mosul involved essentially local forces largely dominated by 
the Jalilis who were thus rulers and notables at the same time. 
Taking all these factors into consideration, and keeping in mind 
the strength and length of Jalili rule, one must conclude that 
the structure of political life in Mosul was much closer to that 
of Bagdad and Egypt under the Pashas and Beys (Mamluk house¬ 
hold) than to that of Damascus under the *A?m (family). 

Depicted along very broad lines the structure of polit¬ 
ical life in Mosul in the Jalili era can be said to share with 
the 'A?ms and the ZIdanlya in that family bonds 
it can be said to share with sectarian-based local rules 
(Shihabs, Baban) in that it was dependent on a two-headed 
overlord (Porte, Bagdad); and finally it can be said to 


were paramount; 


2 


share with 


the Mamluk households of Bagdad and Egypt in the 
solidity and length of the rule and in the local character of 


the political combinations. 


Finally, one should mention another 


characteristic of Jalili Mosul, namely the scarcity of feuds 
and the relatively minimal role played by violence in urban 
politics, a trait which contrasts sharply with what was 
happening in Aleppo (to take as an example a province where 
the alien factor was always active), or in Egypt (to take as 




the structure 

"Studies in al-Jabarti 
2 


11 


Mamluk household, see Ayalon, 


In dealing with the governorship, in Damascus, of 'Uthman 


Pasha al-Kurji who was 


mamluk of the 'Azm family, Gibb and 


Bowen speak of a "continuation of 'A?m rule", hence drawing 
parallel with the Bagdadi case of the Mamluk successors of 
Hasan and Ahmad Pasha. Yet Rafeq's study on Damascus shows 
conclusively that 'Uthman Pasha's governorship of Damascus 
cannot be regarded as a continuation of 'Azm rule and that 


a 


the 'Azins 


actually resented being displaced by a former 


slave of theirs, hence 


blood bonds (Rafeq, Damascus, pp. 237-238). 


paramountcy of family 
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an example a province which shared with Mosul in a strong 
"localisation" of the political forces).'*' 

Situating Mosul within the geopolitical framework 
of the Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth 
century, as has just been done, does not define the specificity 
of Jallll Mosul. Rather, it draws the broad lines within 
which this specificity operated, as well as the general orient¬ 
ations which the present study will have to follow in order 
to grasp this specificity. The picture of Mosul which will 
finally emerge as a result of this work will owe a great deal 
to the cultural production of Mosuli udaba’ of the Jallll era. 

* * 

* 


Although only one chronicle of events was written 
in this period— Ghara’ib al-athar fi hawadith rub* al-qarn 
ath-thalith 'ashar 2 by Yasln 'Umarl (1745-c. 1820)--a sub¬ 
stantial amount of historical data (mainly political, 
military and cultural) pertaining to the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century can be found in the various Mosuli works 
of universal history—be they annalistic or dynastic—such 
as Yasln 'Umarl's Al-athar al-jallya fi ’1-hawadith al-ar$Iya , 3 

his Ad-durr al-makn un fi ’1-ma’athir al-ma^iya min al-qurun, 4 

5 

his 'Umdat al-bayan fi tagarlf az-zaman , which is a short 
compilation of annalistic history based on DUR, his 'Unwan 
al-a'yan fi dhikr tawarlkh muluk az-zaman , ^ which is a dynastic 
history, and finally Rau^at al-akhbar fi dhikr afrad al-akhyar , 
a dynastic history written by 'All 'Umarl (wrote c. 1810). 7 

Of the nine biographical dictionaries compiled in 


1 


Ayalon sees in the "incessant bloodshed and fight to the 

V! 


death between the rival factions 
the Mamluks of Ottoman Egypt ("Studies in al-Jabartl" ,p. 301). 


a strong characteristic of 

VI 


2 

3 

4 


GHA: ed. $. Jallll (Mosul, 1940). 

ATH: MS of the British Library, number 


6 300. 


DUR(1) 


MS of the Bibliotheque Nationale,Paris, number 


4949. DUR(2) : MS of the British 


DUR (3) 



number 


23312. 


5 

6 
7 


UMD 

AYA 

AKH 


MS of the Staatsbibliothek, 

MS of the Iraqi Museum Libi 


MS of the 



number 9485. 



ry, Bagdad, number 9084. 
Berlin, number 9484. 


MS of the British Library, number 


23311. 
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Mosul at that time and used in this study, only two deal 
exclusively with the Jallll period, and they are Ar-raud 
an-na^ir fl tarajim fuflala* al- ( a$r by 'Uthman 'Umarl (1721- 
1770), and Shamamat al-'anbar wa ’z-zahr al-mu'anbar by 
Mu$£afa GhulamI (d. 1772 ).^ The remaining seven biographical 
dictionaries do not centre on Mosul (they deal with general 
Islamic history, specific names, or functions), yet the bio¬ 


graphies they give of Ottoman, Iraqi and Mosul! men of 
distinction are invaluable for the study of Jallll Mosul. 
These seven biographical dictionaries are all by Yasln 'Umarl 


and they are entitled: Qurrat al-'ainain fl mahasin al- 

wa ’l~Husain , Khulagat at-tawarlkh ,^ Ar-raud 
tawarlkh 


Hasan 


» 1 - 


an-nisa’, 


5 





As-saif al-muhannad 


Manhaj ath-thiqat 

manaqib man summiy 


tarajim al- qudat 

Ghayat 


6 


- 8 Q 

al-bayan fl manaqib Sulaiman , and * Unwan ash-sharaf .^ 

The Mosulis also composed works of regional history, 
and these are essential sources of information (mainly cul¬ 
tural and topographical). 

al~auliya* wa mashrab al-a 


First among them is Manhal 


by Amin 'Umarl (1738-1788) 
on Bagdad entitled Gha 
as-salam. 



-hadba’ 


11 


His brother Yasln wrote a work 
maram fl mafrasin Baghdad dar 
and after that he wrote Munyat al-udaba’ fl tarlkh 




1 


NAD (1) : 



NAD (2) : 


MS of the British Library, number Add. 18531 


2 

3 

4 

5 


ed. S. Nu'aimI, 3 vols. (Bagdad, 1974). 


Ed. S. Nu'aimI (Bagdad, 1977). 


HAS: 


MS of a private Jallll library in Mosul. 


KHU: MS of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, number 9900. 


NIS(l): MS of the 


Museum 


1802. NIS (2) 


ed. 


6 

7 



(Bagdad, 1966) 


Bagdad, number 


QUD: 
SAI: 


MS of Maktabat al-Auqaf, Mosul, number Khayya^ 

reproduction of a MS belonging to the 


5/14. 



'Umarl family, Madrasat Yahya Pasha, Mosul, numbe 


8 

9 


SUL 

UNW 


^ ft 



can 


MS of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, number 9901. 

MS of the Library of the School of Oriental and 



London, number 49780. 


Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, numbe 


UNW 


MS of the 


5792. 


of tne Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, number 


UNW 


All three MSS are attributed 


5138. 


10 


Amin 'Umarl. 


MAN 


MS of the British Library, number Or. 2429. 


ed. S. DlwahjI, 2 vols. (Mosul, 1968). 

ed. 'A. Ba-prl (Bagdad, 1968). 


MAN (2 


11 


BAG: 
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al-Mau$il al-foadba*. 


1 


And just after the fall of the Jalllis 


Alimad b. al-Khayya£ (1786-1868) wrote Tarjamat al 
J l-Mau$il al-hadba*,^ 


-auliya* fl 


a short compilation on the saints buried 


in Mosul which gives some interesting information at a cultural 
and mental level. 

Supplementing these chronicles, annals, biographical 
dictionaries, hagiographies and regional histories, are some 
marginal and more literary Mosuli works such as an anthology 

3 

of poems in praise of the Jalllis; the diwan of Muhammad 

4 

Amin Al Yasln (d. after 1821); private correspondence ex¬ 


changed between notables and 


IT 



II 


in prose as m 


verse, and pertaining to major historical events 


5 


and a 


Syriac account of the siege of Mosul by Nadir Shah. 


6 


All 


the above-mentioned authors identify wholeheartedly with the 
JailII dynasty, with special preference being shown for the 
house of Husain Pasha Jallll; and all this historical and 
literary production dates from after the siege of Mosul by 
Nadir Shah in 1743, and reflects a -oeriod when the Jalllis' 


power and prestige was at i 



^ a 


t 


7 


As a result of thi 


s 


strong identification with the Jallll walis, and of identify- 

0 

ing and equating Mosul with the Jallll dynasty, these 


"indigenous literary sources 


II 


8 


offer but a blurred picture 


of Mosul and refuse to criticise the Jalllis. 


Which means 


that in most instances the mechanisms and causes of the feuds 
which shook Mosul in this period remain mysterious; monopolies 
exactions, tax collections and control of the grain supplies 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


MUN 


MS of the British Library, number Add. 23323. 


AUL: MS of the Iraqi Museum Library, 

MS of Maktabat al-Auqaf, Mosul, numbe 


number 684. 
Jalabi 50/9 


MS in the private collection of Mahmud Bey Jallll, Mosul. 


Muhammad 


Letter to Sayyid 'Abdallah Fakhri in 


Bagdad, MS of Maktabat al-Auqaf, Mosul, number 


65/9; 


Khalil al-Basiri and Sayyid 'Abdallah Fakhri, Poems on th e 
Siege of Mosul by Nadir Shah , MS of the Staatsbibliothek, 

in, number 9802. 



6 


"Chronique syriaque relative au si&ge de Mossoul par les 


Persans en 1743", M.H. Pognon (tr.) in Florilegium Melchior de 
Vogue. 

7 

The only exception is Aljmad b. al-Khayya£ who wrote after 
the fall of the Jalllis. Yet his work re 
written in the Jallll era: 

8 



s heavily on works 


see infra, p. 259. 


Albert Hourani 1 s expression. 
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are not touched upon; and the actual issues over which the 
notables competed and fought remain unknown to us in most 


cases 


1 


Nowhere can one find in a Mosuli historical work 


the kind of information which a Budairl, for example, gives 
his reader about the 'Aps, their monopolistic policies, 
their avanias, and the popular protests against them. 

And one has to go into rough drafts and scorned MSS to find 
some criticism of this or that wali, and some trace of the 
issues over which the notables fought. 


2 


And to add to the 


researcher's difficulties, many MSS have 
"edited" and "doctored" form. 3 



us in an 


To this Mosuli corpus should be added the many 
accounts of some fifty travellers, missionaries, merchants, 
consuls and scholars who visited Iraq between the end of the 
sixteenth and the end of the nineteenth century. Some of 
them stopped in Mosul for a few hours on their way to the 
sea or the Gulf; others remained in Mosul for a few days, 
eager to relate the Arab town they were experiencing to the 
Nineveh of which they had heard and read; others still 
resided in Mosul for years, and among them was Dominico Lanza, 
a Dominican missionary whose memoirs^ supply us with an 
essential chronicle of events more elaborate in places than 
the accounts of the same events as given by Mosuli histori 
Excluding Lanza, who is more of a chronicler than a 
one notices that the evolution of the nature of the accounts 
given by the travellers casts light on the specificity of 
Jallll Mosul. Indeed, until the fall of the Jalilis these 



accounts are sketchy, 



in very broad terms, and 


fully aware of the gap between East and West, native and 


visitor. Infidel and Believer: 


Europe is still very much 


exterior to Mosul. 


Following the fall of the Jalilis, the 


accounts given by Western visitors change, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively--a change best epitomised by the various 
accounts of the Euphrates Expedition. Henceforth Westerners 


1 



It is only when rivalry results in violent and deadly feuds 


that the sources venture to give some explanation. 


2 
3 

^ Mosul 
Dominico 




See for example infra , p. 150 note 3. 

example infra, pp .225-225,233-234,237,243,246-8,257 

18th Centur y According to the Memoirs of 
3. Bldawld (tr.) (Mosul, 1951). 




no longer limit themselves to describing Mosul: they judge 
it, gauge its potentialities, classify it, categorise it and 
seek to act upon it; with the result that there emerges an 
archeological Mosul, an ethnic Mosul, a missionary Mosul, a 
mercantile Mosul, a political Mosul, a military Mosul, etc., 
as Western consuls, merchants, missionaries and scholars 
settle in the town understood as a base for the multidimen¬ 
sional penetration of the mountainous Kurdish hinterland, as 
of the Arab desert. The vague descriptions of a Tavernier 
or a Rauwolff now give way to Nicolas Siouffi's scholarly 
survey of the inscriptions to be found on Mosul! edifices, to 
Herzfeld's elaborate plates and maps, to Felix Jones' detailed 
topographies, to Binder's mercantile prognostications: Europe 
has become an integral part of Mosuli society; a situation 
which differs drastically from what it had been throughout 
the Jalill era. 

To these narrative sources supplied by Mosuli udaba’ 
and foreign visitors, one should add the statistical data 
supplied by the largely archival material. The first that 
come to mind are the registers of the Law Court ( Sijillat 
al-Mafrkama ash-Shar*lya ),^ invaluable sources for any detailed 
study of the social and economic structure of cities in the 
Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire (prices, wages, family 
structure, architecture, military organisation, corporate 
frameworks, production, social mobility, administration, etc.). 


See A. Raymond, "Les documents du Mahkama comme source pour 
1'histoire economique et sociale de 1'Egypte au XVIIIfeme sifecle" 
in Les Arabes par leurs archives , J. Bergue and D. Chevallier 
(eds.) (Paris, 1976); A-K. Rafeq, "The Law-Court Registers 
and their importance for a socio-economic and urban study of 
Ottoman Syria", in L'espace social de la ville arabe, 

D. Chevallier (ed.) (Paris, 1979). 

2 

The first to use these registers for a study of the Arab 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire was S.J. Shaw (The Financial 
and Administrative Organisation and Development of Ottoman 
Egypt (Princeton, 1962)). The most comprehensive and monumen¬ 
tal work to date must be Raymond's Artisans which uses the 
Court registers fully to give the reader a rare insight into 
the basic mechanisms of Cairo's economy in the 18th century, 
a quantitative description of the artisans and merchants, and 
the interrelation between them and the armed forces in Cairo. 
The work inscribes itself in the Labrousse-Ecole des Annales 
intellectual framework, especially as regards the periodisation 
of Cairene social and economic life along curves that use cur¬ 
rencies and prices as pointers. A-K. Rafeq has given us more 
limited studies using the Court registers: see "The Law-Court 
Registers of Damascus with Special Reference to 




As far as Jalill Mosul is concerned these registers are 
unfortunately irretrievably lost. Thrown in the basement of 
the Mahkama ash-Shar *Iya today are more than 1,000 registers 
in very poor condition covering the period after 1880. 

Earlier than that date there seems to be only one 
of inheritance documents for the years 1851-1858 and another 
register containing miscellaneous documents such as 
and covering the years 1826-1832. Both registers are in very 
poor condition. 

To compensate the historian for this loss Mosul 
nowadays offers him two collections of wagf documents. In 




the Mudlrxyat al-Auqaf in Mosul is a register entitled Sijill 
waqflyat muhafagat Nlnuwa containing duplicates of some two 
hundred wagflyat relevant to the period under study. And the 
late Muhammad Bey Jalill had compiled a collection of some 

copies of wagflyat ( Majmu*at waqflyat ) pertaining mainly 
to the Jalill family; this collection is now in the care of 
Maljmud Bey Jalili in Mosul. In the absence of more quantit¬ 
ative sources these waqflyat provide the historian with 
essential information regarding the wealth of the notable 
families, their policies of investment in real estate, and 
the pattern of urban growth. 

As for the Ottoman archives, an ignorance of the 
Turkish language has unfortunately kept them beyond the reach 
of this study. Within these Ottoman archives one may include 
a number of firmans sent from Istanbul to the Jalill walis, 
and now in the care of Mahmud Bey Jalill in Mosul. Far more 
important are the registers of the Ottoman State kept at the 
Bashwakala in Istanbul, and the Cadastre registers kept in 


Ankara. 


1 


'I. Ra’uf has consulted the Bashwakala archive 

2 


while preparing his study on Mosul, and he quotes two 

(number 195 dated 951 and 956 AH, and number 660 
undated) dealing with sixteenth century Ottoman regulations 



Craft-Corporations during the First Half of the 18th Century", 
in Les Arabes par leurs archives ; "The Local Forces in Syria 
in the 17th and 18th Centuries", in War Technology and Society 
in the Middle East , V. Parry and M. Yapp (eds.) (London, 1975). 

1 On the Bashwakala registers, see Farouk Mardam-Bey, 

"Sources historiques et documentation", in L'espace social de 
la ville arabe. 


2 


Al-Mau?il fl’l-^ahd al-^thmanl (Najaf, 1975). 


and with the system of land tenure. The present study has 
been unable to draw on these registers, yet it should be 
noted that the information which Ra’uf has extracted from 
them and then synthesised in his study is rather fragmentary, 
that it does not allow for the emergence of any quantitative 
trend, and that the picture of the material basis of Mosuli 
society which Ra’uf draws (land tenure, guilds, etc.) owes 
far more to chroniclers, travellers and generalisations based 
on secondary works dealing with Islamic societies, the 
Ottoman Empire, etc., than it does to precise statistical data. 

As for the European statistical material relevant 
to Jalill Mosul, it is of two kinds. It is interesting to 
note that in as far as the Jalill era is concerned, European 
statistical material on Mosul comes from the economic terminals 
and main political centres (Aleppo, Ba$ra, Bagdad); that this 
material touches on Mosul incidentally and indirectly; and 
that it is basically economic, concerned with Mosul qua 

mercantile centre of gathering, distribution and transit. 

2 

Such are the India Company papers from Ba$ra, the Levant 

3 

Company dispatches from Aleppo, and John Bowring's Report 

4 

on the Commercial Statistics of Syria . As one can clearly 
see, this material concerns itself with the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf, only touching on Mosul indirectly, and 
its main topic is trade. Its very distance from Mosul high¬ 
lights the specific nature of the town throughout the rule of 
the Jalllls. Following the fall of the Jalilis, however, a 
new kind of European statistical material emerges with the 
arrival, in Mosul itself, of resident European consuls and 
merchants. This new kind of statistical material deals with 
Mosul directly at an economic, political, military, cultural 
and religious level. Most relevant to the present study are 
the reports of the British vice-consul in Mosul, Christian 
Rassam,^ as well as the French consular reports,^ both 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

^ Affaires Strangeres, Correspondence Consulaire 
Commerciale (Mossoul, vol. I). 


Cf. Raymond's Artisans . 

India Office Records, Commercial Report , G/29/25. 
Public Record Office, series S.P. 110. 

New York, 1973. 

Public Record Office, series F.O. 195. 



supplying information about the period following the fall of 
the Jalills, and casting retrospective light on Jallli Mosul. 
Mosul now becomes centre and direct object of a systematic 
European discourse (both descriptive and formative), whereas 
in the past European discourse was fragmented, sketchy and 
laconic: a pointer to the minor inroads made by Europe into 

Mosul previous to the fall of the Jalills and the 
re-establishment of direct Ottoman control. 

* * 

* 

In all, European archival and statistical material 
throws indirect and retrospective light on Jalill Mosul, and in 
the absence of sufficient local statistical sources (land 
registers. Law Court registers, waqflyat ) the narrative--and 
often literary—sources will have a determining influence on 
the structure of this work, as well as on the shaping of the 
picture of Mosul that will finally emerge as a result of it. 
Indeed, the particular nature of the bulk of the material 
which will be examined, and the predominance of a "human" as 
opposed to a statistical corpus, have a direct bearing on the 
methodological approach. Faced with both a subjective and 
an objective impossibility to undertake a detailed quantit¬ 
ative study of Mosul based on sufficient and representative 
samples,^ this work has sought to capitalise on the "human" 
corpus available to it, hoping to compensate for the 
inability to effect deep probes by increasing the surface of 
analytical penetration, widening the front, and attacking 
Mosul from various angles at once. And this is precisely 
why the work is entitled "Mosul and Mosuli Historians . . .". 
The inclusion, into the field of analysis, of the historians 
of the period (works produced, recurring themes, world view, 
etc.) sets the study on to a particular path which will grad¬ 
ually cause it to turn its attention away from "Mosul observed" 
and towards "Mosul observing". 


Subjective impossibility because of an ignorance of the 
Turkish language; and objective impossibility because of a 
general scarcity of statistical source material. 
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Map 1; Topography * 






Chapter I 


URBAN SPACE 


"By ruse and treachery, the Mongols captured Mosul, 
massacred its inhabitants and went on plundering and looting 

. They then razed the town to the ground and the 


for nine days. 

survivors fled." The fall of Mosul to the nomadic Mongol 
hordes marks the end of the urban growth which the town had 


witnessed under the Atabegs. 


For three long, dark centuries. 


political insecurity, the interruption of trade and the loss 
of its hinterland to marauding bands, caused Mosul to shrink 
within its old walls. And whereas Atabeg Mosul had previously 
spread north and south along the west bank of the Tigris, 
Mongol and Turcoman Mosul remained confined within a limited 



immediately 


seraglio at the centre of 


the town and the fortress to its south-east. 2 The conquest 
of Mosul by the Ottomans at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century was finally to provide a sound basis for renewed 
urban development. The town's strategic position as one of 
the two main gateways from Persia to Anatolia and Syria, 
well as its being the rallying point for the defence of Iraq, 



led the 



to strengthen its 



All 



same,a century later, Mosul was still a mere qal'a, and it 
was only with the Ottoman conquest of Bagdad and the setting 
up °f the 1iw ^! °f Mosul as an independent province in 1639, 


The 


that Mosul could start hoping to regain past glories, 
integration of the town into a wide and unified political 


1 

2 



MUN, f. 32v 
C. Niebuhr, 




Arabie et en d'autres pays circon 


v oisins (Amsterdam-Utrecht, 1780), vol. II, p 

S. Diwahjl,. Jawami c al-Mausil fl mukhtalaf al 

1963), p. 235 and "Mosul Citadel in Various 
Sumer, X, 1 (1954), pp . 105-107. 


29 2; 

' u$ur (Bagdad, 

", in 



3 



'I. 


1975), p. 429. 


Al-Maugil fj * 1- e ahd al-*Uthmani (Najaf, 


2 



3 


entity, and the relative stabilisation of Perso-Ottoman 

borders in Iraq, were necessary conditions for a vastly 
accelerated urban growth under the Jalllls. 

As a town, Mosul has been depicted in conflicting 
ways by the many European travellers who visited it. Broadly 
speaking, those who approached it from the south or from the 
east were impressed by its fine buildings and bazars, while 


those who came from Turkey and Syria were disappointed. Its 
houses were low and had no windows on to the street; most 
were built of burnt mud-brick, while door frames and columns 


were made of gypsum 


The dwellings had 


subterranean apartments ( sirdab ) where people would escape 
from the scorching heat of summer days, and terraces where 


and terraces where 


they could enjoy the freshness of summer nights. The house 
of the notables—great complexes the shape of a big khan 
surrounded by high walls giving them the appearance of 
small fortresses—had underground granaries whose walls were 
covered with bitumen and which could contain up to four 
hundred sacks of grain. The streets of Mosul, narrow and 


The houses 


The streets of Mosul, narrow and 


unpaved, were dusty in summer, muddy in winter, and formed 

A 

a veritable labyrinth. 

The distribution of the quarters underlines a 


peculiar trend of urban growth. 


and north-west were 


numbe 


and had few religious buildings. 


5 


The quarters to the north 
s, vast, sparsely inhabited. 
Those to the south were 


G.A. Olivier, Voyage dans 1'Empire Othoman, l'E 


la 


F. Jones, "Topography 


Perse (Paris, 1804), vol. IV, p. 268; F. Jones, "Topography 
of Nineveh", in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , XV 
(1855), p. 366; Sestini, Voyage de Constantinople h Bassora 
(Paris, 1794) , p. 148; T. Howel, A Journal of the Passage 


(1855), p. 366; Sesti 
(Paris, 1794) , p. 148; 


from India, by a rou te partly unfrequented, through Armenia, 
and Natolia, or Asia Minor (London, n.d.), p. 75. 

H. Southgate, Narrative of a T our through Armenia, Kurdistan, 
Persia, and Mesopotamia (London, 1840), vol. II. o. 239: 

at a _ ^ •• 


Sestini, p. 144 


These subterranean apartments were used as 
shelters during the siege of Mosul by Nadir Shah: cf. "Chron 
ique Syriaque relative au si^ge de Mossoul par les Persans 


1743", M.H. Pognon 


lum 


P- 

3 


500. 


de Vogue, 


D. Lanza, Mosul in the 18th Century according to the Memoir 


°f • • • f R. Bldawxd (tr.) (Mosul, 1951), 


p. 7. 


Sestini, p. 148; 


t 


D . 


366 


in Mesopotamia (Farnborough, 1971) 


J.S. Buckingham, Travels 
p. 236 . 


• — ^ 

Maljallat al— Mai dan al—Akhqar, 


area equal to 1/I0th 


for 


i ■ 


e, wmcn covered an 


the total surface area of the town, was 


almost totally deserted and used as land for orchards. 



4 



numerous, small, and overcrowded with official buildings, 

economic premises and religious edifices. This seems to 

that under the Jalllls, Mosul grew in two directions 

to the south-east, ignoring the gates and spreading outside 

the walls within a safe enclave along the Tigris; and to 

the south-west, around Bab al-'Iraq and Bab al-Bai<jl. 

Writing to the British embassy in Istanbul, 

Christian Rassam, vice-consul in Mosul, put the number of 

quarters in 1845 at forty-six,''" while Herzfeld enumerated 

2 

forty quarters at the end of the nineteenth century. It 
is practically impossible to determine the exact number of 
quarters in Jalllr Mosul, and this is due to various reasons 
the great confusion in the use of the terms hara , mafoalla 
and hayy ; the frequent visitations of plagues of all sorts 
which could drastically alter the pattern of urban geography 


from one day to the next; 


3 


these quarters, named after 


tribes, gates, monuments or trades, often changed names and 


were sometimes referred to by various appellations; 4 all the 
streets of Mosul had two exits and the quarters were not cut 


off from the outside by their own gates; 


5 


quarters appear 


to have been fluid entities not constituting units of taxation, 
and nowhere in the sources is there mention of any shaikh 

g -- 

al-foar.a ; finally, with economic expansion and urban growth 
some quarters encroached on neighbouring ones, sometimes 

7 

absorbing them completely. 


1 

2 


3 


FO 195/228, Mosul, 27 May 1845. 

E. Herzfeld, Archaeologische Reise im Euphrat und Tigris 

vol. II (Berlin, 1920), plate 4. 

The quarter of Mashahida, near Bab Sinjar, was totally 



wiped out by a plague in 1800: see N. Siouffi, Majmu* 
al-kitabat al-mu harrara fx abniyat al-Mau§il, S. Dlwah'il 
(ed.) (Bagdad, 1956), pp. 87-88. 


4 


Mahallat Shaikh Muhammad, for example, was also called 
Man^uriya, while parts of it were also known as Burujiya, 
and it is not certain whether it lies in the wider mahalla 


( lieu-dit ?) of Bab al-Bai<J or that of 
Niebuhr, II, 290. 

In Aleppo, Janissary leaders acted 

(Bodman, p. 32). 



5 

6 


al- c Iraq. 


as shaikh al-hara 


7 


See DlwahjI, Jawami 


PP 



157 . 




The main quarters of Mosul 


1. 

Maidan al-AkhcJar 

19. 

Haush al-Khan 

2. 

Na^ara 

20. 

Bab as-Saray 

3. 

'Abdu Khub 

21. 

'Aitunu Baqqal 

4 . 

Mikkawl 

22. 

Sirajkhana 

5. 

Khatuniya 

23. 

Khuzam 

6 . 

Yahud 

24. 

Bab Likish 

7. 

Bab al-Masjid 

25. 

Imam 'Aun ad-DIn 

8. 

Shaikh Fathi 

26. 

Rabi'lya 

9. 

Mashahida 

27. 

Julakh 

10. 

Khazraj 

28. 

Shahrasuq 

11 . 

Hammam al-Manqusha 

29. 

Man^uriya 

12. 

Jamshid 

30. 

Bab al-Baid 

13. 

Jami' al-Kabir 

31. 

• 

Mayyasa 

14. 

Imam Ibrahim 

32. 

Mahmudain 

15. 

Bab an-Nabl 

33. 

w 

Oan^ara 

16 . 

Ra’s al-Kur 

34. 

Bab al-'Iraq 

17. 

18. 

Na'laband 

Maidan 

35. 

Shaikh Muhammad 
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I. 


The Walls and the Gates 


The Atabeg walls, within which Mosul was to grow 


had been neglected until the seventeenth century, 
who visited the town in the sixteenth 


Rauwolff, 


century, described 
ramparts and moat. 1 In the 


the 




dilapidated state of its 

teenth century, the Ottomans erected new 
improved the condition of the moat and built a new citadel 

as Ij Qal'a (Inner Citadel) in the southern part of 


known 


2 


3 


the town, along the Tigris. 

The Ottoman walls surrounded Mosul completely 
and they were about ten metres high and three metres thick. 
Apart from the Ij Qal'a, there were at least twelve towers. 
Throughout the modern period, the condition of these walls 
underwent considerable changes, and European visitors present 
conflicting reports as to their state. This was mainly due to 
the fact that the building materials used—gypsum and burnt 
mud—brick were not weather—resistant, and consequently the 
walls had to be repaired at regular intervals 


Leaving Mosul 


in June 1743, just before the arrival of the armies of Nadir 
Shah, Otter saw many workers engaged in rebuilding the town's 
fortifications, and work on the walls continued after the 

siege, and was finally interrupted by the removal from off 


of Husain Pasha Jalili 


In 1776, Sulaiman Pasha Jalili 


completed work on about three hundred yards and rebuilt one 
of the towers, but work was again interrupted when he was 


removed from office. 


In 1801 the ramparts were repaired 


following orders from the Porte, but fifteen years later, 
when Buckingham arrived in Mosul, he found both the walls 


m ruins. 


and the moat in poor condition and the Citadel 
Finally, in 1821, Ahmad Pasha Jalili undertook further 
on the walls and rebuilt the southern Ij Qal'a and the 



northern Bash Tabya citadel 


And when Aucher-Eloy visited 


Mosul in 1835, he wrote that the fortifications were in a 


1 


L. Rauwolff. 



204 . 


into the Eastern Countries", 

N. Staphorst (tr.), in A Collection of Curious Travels and 
Voyages , J. Ray (ed.) (London, 1693), p 
2 

MAN(2), I, 62; S. Diwahji, Citadel, p. 107. 

3 

MAN(2), I r 154; Ra’uf, p. 430; A. §ufi, Khitat al-Mausil 
(Mosul, 1953), vol. I, p. 22. -~- 2 — 
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good state of repair 


1 


, However poor these town walls may have appeared to 
European travellers, they were strong enough to resist heavy 
bombardments and repeated assaults inflicted upon them by 


the armies of Nadir Shah in 1743. 


Even with the ramparts in 



with rubbish and the towers 


main 


bad condition, the moat 

in ruins, the walls continued to fulfil one of their 
functions throughout the Jallll period: keeping the maraud¬ 
ing nomads and other bandits out, keeping the town-dwellers 
in, and enabling the authorities to control the inflow and 
outflow of persons and of goods. 

Movement of persons and of goods in and out of 
Mosul took place through the various gates which were 


from dawn to dusk 


2 


open 


During the Atabeg period, the town 


appears to have had nine gates: to the north-east, close to 
the Tigris, was Bab al-'lmadi, named after *Imad ad-DIn 
ZankI; then, working inland and anti-clockwise, Bab 
al-Ja§§a§ln, Bab al-Maidan, Bab Kinda, Bab Likish and Bab 



al-Jisr, Bab 


al Qa§§abln; and finally, on the river, 
al-Mashra a and the "secret" Bar as—Sirr which served militar' 
purposes. The fate of these old gates in the Jallll period 


illustrates the pattern of urban growth. 


Of the northerly 


gates, Bab al-'lmadi, blocked during the siege of Mosul by 


Nadir Shah, 
iod, nor is 


4 


is never mentioned by the chronicles of the per- 

a?In. As for Bab al-Maidan, it appears 



al¬ 



to have remained unrepaired since the time of Badr ad-DIn 


Lu’lu’. 


5 


While these northern gates were allowed to decay and 


become defunct, the southern ones were constantly being 
repaired and improved, and new ones opened. Working 



MAN 


Siouffi, pp 


I, 



6 3 ; 


ZUB, p 

136-139, 144; 


Otter, Voyage en Turquie et 


60, Lanza, p. 
286, 291; J. 


8 ; 




. 106, GHA, p. 

Buckingham, pp 

^__ (Paris, 1748), vol. II, 

P* 01ivier ' 266; J-B. Rousseau, Description du 

Pachalik de Bagdad , Silvestre de Sacy (ed.) (Paris, 1808), 

p. 88; Aucher-Eloy, Relations de Voyages en Orient (Paris, 

1843), p. 198; S. DiwahjI, "The City-Wall of Mosul", in 
Sume r, III 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 (Jan. 1947), pp.117-122. 


Sestini, pp. 142-143. 



I, 11-19 


Niebuhr, II 


291. 


MAN 


II, 116; 



DiwahjI, City-Wall, p. 125 


m 1821 at the end of the Jallll period. 


It was only 
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anti-clockwise, south of Bab al-Maidan 1 was Bab Kinda, renamed 
Bab al-Bai<2 and repaired in 16 31 and in 1802, Bab al-'iraq 
(also named Bab al-Jadld) which was opened by 'All 'Umari in 
1725 and repaired in 1821, Bab Likish, 2 Bab as-Saray, most 
probably opened at the time when the seraglio was moved from 
the Inner Citadel to the southern walls, Bab a^~Tub, "the 
gate of the canon", which was probably the old Bab al-Qa? =;abin 
completely rebuilt in 1750, Bab al-Jisr, Bab al-Qal'a and 

Bab ash-Sha^t/ repaired in 1801.^ 


Under the Atabegs, the northern districts of Mosul 
flourished, and the northern gates led to the citadel, to 
the palaces and to the places of worship on the bank of the 
Tigris. When the Mongols captured the town, the north was 
abandoned and fell into ruins, and Bab al-Maidan, leading to 
the seat of government in the centre of the town, became the 
northern—most gate of Mosul. But by the time the Jalilis 
had established themselves as the effective rulers of Mosul, 
the area separating Bab al—Maidan (Bab Sinjar) from the 
centre of the town was also in ruins, and consequently the 
U a te itself was seldom used. The fate of the three northern 


gates is a clear pointer to the particular trend of urban 
development. Jalili Mosul grew to the south-east and to the 
south-west, broadly speaking south of a line linking Bab 
ash-Sha^t to the east to Bab al-Bai<jl to the west; and whereas 
the north was in ruins, the south was so overcrowded that 


the southern ramparts served as walls for the houses being 


built. 


4 



2 


Renamed Bab Sinjar. 

According to Hasan al-Habbar, a renowned Mosuli learned 


man of the 19th century, Bab Likish stands for Bab al-Jahash 

(j_ahash: weepina. lamentation) , and the gate was so named 
because of its proximity to the 

give us: Bab al-Qashsh (straw). 




Other explanations 
al-Jaish (army), Bab 


Lakash (leading to the ancient town of the same name). 


3 


Niebuhr, II, 291; ?ufx, I, 23-26; 


pp. 120-127; 

of Mosul during 
pp. 49-50; S. 
P. 272; 

PP 
4 


Diwahji, City-Wall, 


S. Diwahji, Jawami* , p. 232 and "The Schools 
the Ottoman Time", in Sumer , XVIII, 2 (1962), 
?a’igh, Tarikh al-Maugil (Cairo, 1923), vol. I, 


A. Dupre, Voyage en Perse (Paris, 1819), vol. I, 


116-117; DUR(2), 


MAN 



Niebuhr, II, 290; 


Olivier, IV, 265; 


, 79; 

F Walpole, The Ansayrii, and the Assassi ns (London, 1851), 
vol. I, pp. 390-391; W.F. Ainsworth, Trav els and 
i n As i a Minor, Mesopot amia, Chaldea, and Armenia (London. 


1842), vol. 
Euphrates 



130, and A Personal 


(London, 



the 


vol. 


317. 
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II. Official Buildings 


river on a 


Whether one was coming to Mosul from Bagdad or from 
the mountains of the north, from Persia or from the Syrian 
coast to the west, the safest approach to the town was the 
road which followed the Tigris on the east bank, and trav¬ 
ellers wishing to enter Mosul then had to cross the 
bridge of sixteen stone arches to which was attached another 
bridge of twenty boats chained together and covered with wooden 
planks. When the current was too strong, the boats were 
unchained for safety, and people had to resort to a 
Once on the other side, travellers entered the town through 



Bab al-Jisr and 


imme 


into its busy heart 


1 


As they entered the town, to their right stood 
the Inner Citadel, Ij Qal'a, separated from the rest of the 
town by a moat. This Citadel was erected around 1625/1035 
by Bakr Pasha, the first Mosuli to be appointed governor of 
the town, to serve as residence for the ruler and as the 


seat of government. 


2 


But it was later neglected, and by 


the second half of the eighteenth century was being used 



an armoury and residence for a 



urta, probably the 


urta "10". 


Under the Jalllls, the seat of government was the 


new seraglio, built on the southern walls, near Bab as-Saray. 


Adjoining it was the station of the Tatar (the Imperial 
Courrier), and the Law Court was also in the vicinity. 3 


As 


for the custom-house, it was 





al-Jisr. 


4 


1 


MAN 


I, 62; 

. 204; 


Southgate, II, 219; Duord, I, 114; 


Rauwolff, p. zu*i; utter, I, 146; Jones, p 

Motive of a Residence in Koordistan (London, 1836), vol. II 


363; C.J. Rich, 


P- 

G. 


47; 

Badger, The Nestorians and their Rituals 


J. Jackson, Journey from India (London, 1799), p 

(London, 1852), 


130; 


vol. I, p. 70; 

'A. 'Azzawi (tr.) (Bagdad, 1948), p' W] 


Munshi’ al-Baghdadl, Itinerary of 


u 


W. Heude, A Voyage 


Persian Gulf, and a Journey Overland from India to 


England (London, 1819), p 
Remains (London, 1849), vol. II, p 


217; 


A.H. Layard, Nineveh and its 


76 . 


Despite his 



as the 


2 „ 

, this Bakr Pasha could not, 

sources put it, have been wali, since Mosul was at that time 

a liwa of the province of Diyar Bakr. 

3 

It was situated a few paces away from the Khuzam Mosque, 
-t seems that Mosul had one Court only, since all 
are to the Court ( al-mahkama ), without further details. 

On all these official buildings, see §ufl, I, 23 28- 




p. 133; 


281; 


Ra’uf, p. 256; Jackson 


Sestini, p. 247; Buckingham, p 

SrJiH v ra gf iy at mufrafazat Nlnuwa , Mudlrlyat al-Auqaf 
in Mosul, pp. 129, 154; F. Jones, Ichnographic Sketch of t he 
R mams of _ Ancient N ineveh, with the Enceinte of Modern Mosul. 


from a Survey by 


(1855). 





Official buildings 

1* Th e Bash fabya citadel defended by Husain 

Pasha against the artillery of Nadir Shah 

2. Ij Qal'a (the Inner Citadel) built c. 1625 

3. The custom-house 

4. The seraglio 

5. The station of the Imperial Courrier (Tatar) 

6. The Law Court 
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After the fall of the Jalilis, a new seraglio and modern 
barracks were built outside the walls, on the west bank of 
the Tigris, 1 but under the Jalilis the whole of officialdom 

was concentrated inside the walls, in the south-eastern 
district. 


III. 


The 



Seat of officialdom, the south-east was also the 
economic heart of Mosul, a heart which grew around the old 


medieval markets. 


In this 



were situated the 


Umayyad suqs: Suq ash-Sha c 'arin where goat wool was treated 
and sold, Suq al-Arbi'a’ which was a weekly market probably 
for the produce of neighbouring villages, Suq al-Hashish 
(hay), Suq al-Qattabln (camel-gear), Suq al-Bazzazin (cloth), 

Suq as-Sarrajin (saddles), Suq a^-fa'am (foodstuffs), Suq 


ad-Dawab (mounts) , etc 


Under the Atabegs, the market area 


grew considerably and spread north as well as south: 

Qai^ariyat an-Nuri, near the Great (Nurl) Mosque built by 

Nur ad-Din, had 299 shops according to Sib£ b. al-Jauzi. 4 
The markets also spread outside 
anent basis, it seems 


the southern walls—on a perm- 

5 


/ since mosques were also erected there. 


In all, according to eighteenth century sources, there 
no less than thirty—six suqs under the Atabegs. 


were 


6 


After the 


fall of Mosul to the Mongols, and throughout the Mongol and 
Turcoman eras, economic activity was greatly reduced and the 
market area shrank to a small enclave immediately surrounding 
the fortress ( hi$n ) , just south of the Great Mosque.”^ 



Jones' map, and Southgate, II, 256. 


1 
2 

According to Ibn al-Athlr, the oldest suqs were near Bab 
al-Jisr (quoted by §ufl, I, 30-31). 

3 _ _ 

S. DlwahjI, "The Topography of Mosul during the Umayyad 
Period", in Sumer , VII, 2 (1951), pp. 227-229. 

Quoted by S. DlwahjI, "The Crafts and Trade of Mosul in 

the^Medieval Period", in Sumer , VII, 1 (1951), p. 91, and 

Jawami' 

5 


p. 21. 


According to Ibn Jubair (quoted by §ufi 


» i 

masjids were also erected there. 


,1, 39) baths and 

^ . The famous Red Mosque, 

at that time outside the walls on the bank of the Tigri 

Still 
6 


tands today. 


MAN 


p. 91. 

Dlwahjl, 


I, pp. 60-62. 


See also DlwahjI, Crafts and Trade, 



pp. 105-107. 
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When 


visited Mosul in 1644, he pitched 


his tent on the Maidan square in front of the Citadel. 4 ' 
by the second half of the eighteenth century, no one could 


But 


was overrun 


have pitched a tent on the Maidan, as the square 
by khans and bazars ( qa'igarlya ) , an operation facilitated by 
the transference of the seat of government from the Citadel 


to the new seraglio to the south. 


2 


North of the Maidan, in 


Mahallat Ra’s al-Kur, were the potters, and south of the 
Maidan, inside Bab al-Jisr and Bab at-fub were Suq al-Qa$$abxn 
(butchers), Suq a$-§affarln (coppersmiths)' and Suq al-'Ulwa 


(grain). 


Bypassing the gates, exchanges also spread south. 


on the site of the old Atabeg market: 


Suq al-Mallahln, 


whe 


re the tribes came to sell the salt they brought from the 
desert and where they bought various kinds of ropes and hides 


3 


prepared in Mosul; Suq al-Khail; 
shops were being constantly built. 

market at the time of the JalHIs was certainly Suq Bab 
as-Saray, whose limits are difficult to pin down 


and Suq Bab a^-fub, where 
But the most important 


on the map 


In it 


as all booming areas usually are since they seem to "feed 
on neighbouring areas which thus lose their identity, 
were Suq a$-§agha (goldsmiths), Suq al-Yamanjlya (shoe¬ 
makers), Suq. al-'Attarln (spices, drugs and perfumes). 


II 


, Suq 

as-Sarrajln (saddlers), Suq al-^ashlsh (hay), Suq al-Qu^n 
also known as Khan al-Ghazl (cotton spinning) , Suq a=;~$abbaghln 
(dyers) and Suq al-Barza'jlya (pack-saddles for mules). 4 in 
Suq Bab as-Saray were the most important khans and bazars: 

Khan al-Mufti (built c. 1708/1120), Qai^arlyat 'All Effend 
Qai^ariyat al-'Abdallya, Qai^ariyat Ayyub Bey (1814), 



J-B. Tavernier, 
vol. I, p. 192. 

2 



Six Voyages 



(Utrecht, 1712) , 



in the waqflya of the Pasha Mosque (1755/1169), 


there is a mention of a coffee-house in the Maidan: 


waqfxyaf , p. 321. 
(1767/1181) 


In the waqflya of the Rahi'Iya Mosque 


Sijill 


there is a mention of a shop located in Maidan 
al-Qal'a and of a coffee-house called Qahwat al-Qal'a: 
Majmu at waqflyat, private collection of 


in Mosul. 

3 

Siouffi, pp 
and Jaw ami c , p 

Ra’uf, p. 537. 

4 


Muhammad 


See also DlwahjI, Citadel, p. 108 


J aw ami 


p.245 


56, 125-126, 131; DlwahjI, Schools, II, 56 


232; 



I, 17 and II, 66; 


Jones, p. 365; 


Suq Bab as-Saray was also known 


suq, see MUN, f. 31v; MAN 
?ufl, I, 32; 


as Suq al-Kablr. On this 


I, 223; 


DlwahjI, Schools, I, 91 


Siouffi, pp. 124-128; 


J awami 


p. 226. 
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Qai^arlyat al-Kunjlya 


1 



arlyat Ma'ash al-'Askar (1814), 



arlyat (or Khan) at-Tamgha al-Kablra (1814) , Qai^arlyat 


ash Shaljlya and Qai$arlyat al-QazzazIn. 


2 


North of Suq Bab 



, the mosque of NabI Allah Jirjls and the Nurl Mosque 
also attracted mercantile activity, and Suq ash-Sha''arln 

was expanding very rapidly. Finally, there was a tannery 
(Dabbagh Khana) outside the walls, on the west bank of the 
river, half way between Bab al-Jisr and the Red Mosque. 

Jallll Mosul also expanded to the south-west. 


3 


around Bab al-'lraq and Bab al- 



However, despite firm 


evi 


dence pointing to an increase in the population as well 


as to an extension of the inhabited area 


4 


there are few 


mentions of economic premises being built there 
from the odd bath and coffee-house, only two 


And apart 


suqs are 


mentioned: 


Shahrasuq, south of the Great Mosque and just 


west of Mahallat Imam 'Aun ad-DIn; and Suq Bab al-Baic^, 


situated outside its gate: 
as indicated by the very late date of 

mosque mentioned in connection with the 



a relatively late development, 

of the only 
and it seems 





5 


that before the nineteenth century Suq. Bab al-Bai 
temporary market as no mosques or masjids were erected there. 
Whereas the enclave situated outside the southern walls and 



Contemporary Mosulis o 



thi 


s bazar in Sue Bab ai-Tub, 

wmch seems to -indicate that Suq' Bab as-Saray, because of its 


important 


^e 


were hard to trace 


and rapid growth, became a lieu—ait whose contou 


■y 


s 


2 


120 ; 


On these khans and bazars, see MAN 


P 

3 


340. 


Siouffi, pp.123-128; §ufl, I, 30; 


I, 223; Dupre, I, 
Ra’uf, p. 541; BAG, 


46 . 


GHA does not give its exact location, con- 


GHA, p. 

tenting itself with telling us that it lies on the bank of 
the Tigris. But all the Mosulis to whom I have mentioned the 

tannery agree that it was half way between the Red Mosque 
and Bab al-Jisr. " 


Nowadays, the tannery of Mosul is situated 
urther south, propelled, as it has been, farther and farthe 


-- — j. w J- 

On the displacement of tanneries as a pointer 


deplacement des tanneries 



away from the centre of the town by the extension of the 
inhabited area. 

for the trends of urban expansion, see A. Raymond, " 

^ Alep, au Caire et h Tunis £ 

1 epoque ottomane: un 'indicateur' de croissance urbaine", 
in Revue d'Histoire Maghrebine , 7-8 (January 1977) 

PP* 82-87; DlwahjI, Jawami« , p 

'Umar b. Mu^afa al-Makhyul (uncertain reading) built a 
mosque there in 1805/1220: Sijill waqfivat. d. 233. fifiq 

Triti t thus appears to be one of to "antennas" that 
a city ventures tentatively beyond its walls: 

villes musulmanes de I'Afrique du Nord (Alger, 1957), 


r 






R. Le Tourneau 


P 


/ 

21 



I 





j y jr ^ 





Map 

_5: Economic cartography of 

1. 

Potters 

2. 

Cleaning of cotton cloth 

3. 

New 

markets invaded square 

4. 

Suq 

as-$affarln 

5. 

Suq 

al-Qas?abin 

6. 

Suq 

al-'Ulwa 

7. 

Suq 

as-$agha 

8. 

Suq 

al-' Aparin 

9. 

Suq 

al-Yamanjlya 

10. 

Suq 

as-SarrajIn 

11. 

Suq 

al-I^ashlsh 

12. 

Suq 

al-Qu^n 

13. 

Suq 

as-^abbaghln 


Mosul 

14. Suq al-Barza'jlya 

15. Khan al-Mufti 

16. Qai^ariyat 'All Effendi 

17. Qai^arlyat Ayyub Bey 

18. Qai^ariyat al-'Abdallya 

19. Qai^arlyat al-Kunjlya 

20. Qai^arlyat Ma'ash al-'Askar 

21. Qai^arlyat at-Tamgha 

al-Kablra 

22. Qaisarlyat ash-Shaljiya 

23. Qaisarlyat al-QazzazIn 

24. Suq ash-Sha''arln 

25. Suq al-Khail 

26. Suq al-Mallahln 
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along the western bank of the Tigris was 



safe, the 


area outside the south-western walls appears to have been under 
threat, and urban growth was therefore hindered for a long time 
although the areawas most probably the meeting point of all the 


Syrian caravans. 


And whereas the south-east was the domain of 


crafts and of local trade, the south-west appears to have been 
a residential area. 

As for the markets and workshops disseminated through¬ 
out the rest of the town, they remain an unknown quantity and 
there is only one reference to a Khan ad-Daqqaqin (cleaning of 
cotton cloth), located west of the Great Mosque, in Mahallat 


Hainmam 


1 


When Tavernier visited Mosul in the seventeenth 


2 


tury, he only found poor bazars and two mediocre caravanserails. 

A century later, the picture drawn by European travellers had 
drastically changed, as Olivier and Heude tell us of fifteen or 
sixteen caravanserails, ten of which, at least, were in very 
good condition; Buckingham found numerous coffee-houses and 
thirty baths; and an eighteenth century Mosuli historian counted 
twenty-five khans, ten bazars, one hundred and thirteen coffee- 


3 


houses, twenty public baths and eight private ones 
clear that under the Jalllxs there was a cons 
growth, 


4 



It is 
urban 



in the building of economic premises 


IV. 


Religious Buildings 


The tremendous increase in the numbers of khans, 
bazars, baths and coffee-houses was accompanied by a similar 
increase in the number of religious institutions such as 

t~ i " i :- 

S.Diwahji, A * lam a$-?unna c al-Mawa$ila (Mosul, 1970), p. 43. 

2 Tavernier, I, 192-193. 

3 

For a good description of a coffee-house in the towns of the 
Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire, see A. Raymond, Artisans 
et commercants au Caire au XVIII e si^cle (Damascus,1973-4), 
vol. I, pp. 316-317. The coffee-houses of Mosul were very 
uneven in size, quality and capital invested. Some occupied 
the first floors of khans, while others, more modest, stretched 
a few yards along the wall of a mosque: a small shop with a 
fire, a dozen or so cups and a few benches. 

4 

Olivier, IV, 267; Heude, pp. 218-219; Buckingham, pp. 287- 
288; Sestini, p. 148; Southgate, II, 274; Jackson, pp. 131- 
132; MAN (2), I, 62. In 1845 the French vice-consul counted 21 
khans, including 7 for wholesalers, 5 for Jews and for retailers, 
2 tanneries, 1 for the Tatar, 2 for the cloth merchants, 1 for 
charcoal, 1 for mats, 1 for cotton thread, and 1 for cloth 
printing): CCC (Mossoul, vol. I), Botha to Guizot, Mosul, 

31 Jan. 1845. 
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mosques, masjids and schools. 


1 


Indeed, the two 


trends appear to be correlated, since the ystem of 
religious endowment ( waqf ) offered guarantees against 


expropriation as well as 



the rapid dissipation of 


family wealth within two or three generations 


This cor- 




ion between suq and mosque was greatly helped by the 
fact that for more than a century the Pashas of Mosul 
being drawn from a local family, while most, if not all, 

government officials and religious dignitaries were Mosulis 

as well. 


Writing at the end of the eighteenth century, 

Amin 'Umarl counted eighteen mosques and about three hundred 
masjids . In the first half of the nineteenth century. Badger 



jids, 


found nineteen mosques and two hundred and fifty 

Dupre twenty mosques, Southgate forty and Buckingham fifty. 
The common confusion between mosque 
between masjid and maqam (shrine), 


2 


ami 


and 


3 


as well as the rapid 


growth in the building of religious institutions, and the fac 
that many masjids were being transformed into mosques, all 
make it difficult to put forward precise figures. 

It seems that around 1820 Mosul had some twenty— 


five 


mo 


sques—where the Friday prayer was held—most of 


which had been erected under the Jalills, either from scratch 
or on the site of an old masjid . 4 And as with the suqs, most 


But con- 


of these mosques were concentrated in the south, 
trary to the pattern of urban growth of economic premises, 
the building of mosques did not remain confined to the south 


eastern district, and the south-west witnessed 



equally 


impressive boom, as the notables who resided there invested 


in the vicinity of their houses. 


Outside the southern walls. 


especially towards the east, old masjids and shrines 
also transformed into mosques under the Jalills 



But to the 


1 



The term mosque will be used to refer to a jami* (conqreq 

rh ri 1 mi-i - - - — ■ zt Zj 


ational mosque). 

2 MAN (2) , I, 62; 
II, 252; Buckinc 

3 



, I, 81; 


am, p. 288. 


Dupre, I, 120; Southgate, 


Some tombs and shrines visited by the Ashraf had a mihrab 

n T T T. 7 /“\ V* ^ i I J] ^ * 





and they were 
4 

Botha counted 22 mosques (jami c ): 
vol. I), Botha to Guizot, Mosul, 31 Jan. 1845. 


CCC 


(Mossoul 




X 
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Distribution of the main mosques c. 1800 
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north nothing happened, and one has to wait until the nine 
teenth century to see old mosques and mas j ids repaired and 

expanded. 

* 


To these mosques and masjids should be added scores 
of holy shrines scattered all over the town as well as in 
the surrounding countryside. Every era of history left the 
names of a few holy men whose memory would continue to be 
cherished for generations to come. Sometimes a dome was 
erected above a tomb; often the erection of a dome in a 
Siven place would, ipso facto , establish the existence of a 
tomb and of a holy body underneath it; at other times a 
shrine would be erected independently of the body of the holy 
man it referred to. Some of these shrines (maqam, mazar, 
mashhad , qabr), older than Islam, were situated inside 

churches; others were in mosques and masjids; others still, 
stood on their own. 

In the south-east of Mosul, there were no less 
than fifteen such snrines, ten of which had been transformed 
into mosques and mas jids , while the remaining five still 
stood in their own grounds. The interesting thing here is 
that all the shrines incorporated into mosques and masjids 
were very popular in the eighteenth century and were frequently 
visited, whereas only one of the five which stood on their 


own was still being frequented at the same period. 1 Of the 
eleven shrines situated in the south-westerly district, eight 
were in mosques, one was in a church, and two stood in their 


own grounds. 


There is evidence that all, except the one 


m 


the church, were visited in the JalllT 


era 


2 


North of the 


town were eighteen shrines, at least thirteen of which were 
still regularly visited and sought by the people of Mosul 


m the eighteenth century. However, despite this popularity 
of the northern shrines, most were in a very bad condition 
and only two were incorporated into mosques. 3 Outside the 


1 



MUN, ff. 29-35; MAN 


132, 156. 

2 

GHA, p. 98; MUN, ff. 31-34; 
143; 179-180; §ufl, I, 45 67. 

3 

32-35, 40v; MAN 


II, 45, 68, 76, 83-84, 114-115, 


MAN 


II, 131-132, 153-157; 


MUN 



171-172; 


R. Pagliero, "Conservation of Two 

a 


II, 79-81; 55, 96, 133, 


in Mosul", in Sumer , XXI, 1 and 2 (1965), p. 48. 


amic Monuments 




Distribution of the main shrines and of the 

cemeteries 


shrine 
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walls, in and around the cemeteries, there were eleven 
visited shrines, four of which, with the growth of Mosul 
outside its southern walls, were build up as mosoues or as 


masjids 


As one can see, the shrines were equally distributed 
throughout the town, but preference was given, in the policy 

of investment, to those in the south, while the northern ones 

and the ones situated beyond the walls were neglected although 
they were frequented by the people. 


clear 


The reason for this is 
despite their popularity the northern and the extra 


mural shrines were far away from the agora and they thus 


remained outside the civitas 


Earlier, reference was made 



to a definite correlation between the building of rel 
e <3ifices and that of economic premises, and a 
which points to the fact that a mosque fulfils 
well as religious purposes. 


xgious 


economic as 


The study of the pattern of 


investment in the shrines of Mosul now shows that in addition 
to its obvious economic function a mosque also 
political purposes and constitutes a strong instrument of 



power: 


as a meeting place, as a congregation (jami'). 


as a 


And this is 


pulpit, as a strong medium of communication, 
precisely why the shrines located in the populated areas were 
constantly being repaired and expanded, whereas those of the 
non-populated districts of the north and those lying outside 
the walls were shunned by the notables who deprived them of 


their investment 


: they might well have had worshippers, but 

they could have no congregation, being, as they were, distant 
from the populated political heart of Mosul. 


Under the Atabegs, Mosul had been a lively cultural 
centre with no less than twenty-eight schools and eighteen 

. But throughout the troubled centuries when Iraq 


hadlths 


was ruled by Mongols and Turcomans, cultural 




away and the schools went to ruin 


In the modern period. 


the Ottoman masters favoured the establishment of schools 





MUN, 
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rounding vi 
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as well as five 
unable to 


II, 141, 175, 181-182. 




m sur- 



MAN 


II, 182. 
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MUN, 
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a means of spreading official Hanafism, and with the advent, 
in the eighteenth century, of local rule in the province, 
the number of schools in Mosul began to increase at a trem¬ 


endous rate 


Following 


xample set by the Jalills, 


Mosuli notables erected their own schools in mosques or 
independently of mosques, usually in the vicinity of their 


own 


residence, if not attached to it and part of it 


1 


The 


pattern of investment was similar to that of mosques and 
shrines in that the north was neglected and the old prestig- 

-Nurlya, 

Building was concentrated 


i°us schools of the Atabeg period remained 
'Izziya, Badrlya, Mujahid ad-DIn. 



in 


the south east and the south-west, while outside the 


walls, the 



ious shrines of NabI Yunus and Nabi Shit 


were also given schools. 


The northernmost school in use 


under the Jalills was the old Kamaliya, situated in Mahallat 
Ra’s al-Kur, neglected for a very long time and finally 

rebuilt as late as 1804/1219 by a family whose recently 

acquired wealth and power had greatly 
_ 1 — .2 



al-Kur. 


Mahallat Ra’s 


Unlike the shrines—which were directly subordinate 


as a 


to a more comprehensive religious establishment such 
mosque or a masjid , and were not favoured by the notables 
as justifying an investment on their own—the schools of 
Mosul grew quite independently of the mosques because they 
served certain purposes which made them attractive to finan¬ 
cial capital eager to transform itself into political capital 
As a simple place of worship, as an individual place of 
worship, the shrine is politically "dead" and only becomes 
interesting when expanded and transformed into a place of 


congregation where the word, discourse. 


power. 


is public and reaps 


In contrast with the shrine, the school, as a place 


of learning, is, as much as the mosque, a political tool 
And this could explain why, contrary to the shrine, the 
school has had the freedom to develop on its ownP 


1 

2 



Southgate, II, 252-253 


MAN(2), II 


D. JalabI, Kitab makh futat al-Mausil 

) O . T* i ui n r—: —— - y 


, 78; 

(Bagdad, 1927), p. 22; DlwahjI, Jawami' 
notable family, known as A1 ' 

3 

For further information on the 

pp. 173-175. 


p. 2 30 

Bakr,see infra,p. 156 
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schools, see infra 
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In contrast with Muslim religious edifices, 

Christian ones escaped this peculiar trend of urban growth 

in that they were scattered all over the town.'*' The main 

reason for this was that the building of new churches was 

almost an impossibility, and even the repair of existing 

ones was subject to very stringent rules, and permission to 

do so was seldom granted. Consequently, Christian churches, 

most of them dating from the llth-13th centuries, offer a 

continuity which bypasses and runs somehow parallel to the 

different and successive phases of urban development as 

shown in the building of mosques and suqs. In many ways, 
churches resemble shrines. 


In the first half of the eighteenth century, there 
were about eight churches in Mosul. In 1743, to reward the 
Christians for their gallant behaviour during the siege of 
Mosul by Nadir Shah, Husain Pasha Jalili allowed them to 
repair their churches and to build two new ones.^ As a 

result, tae Nestorians and the Jacobites each built a church 
close to the northern walls, near the Bash Tabya citadel, 
in Maljallat al— Maidan al —Akhcjar. European visitors in the 

first half of the nineteenth century counted between eight 
and fourteen churches in the town. Intra—Christian sectarian 
feuds and schisms, the fact that churches often changed 
hands—passing, for example, from the Jacobites to the 
Syrian-Catholics then back to the Jacobites—and the confusion 
which must have arisen in the minds of European travellers, 
all make it difficult to put forward an exact figure. But 
it seems that there were at least four churches in the north¬ 
ern district: two in Maidan al—Akhc^ar and two others in 
Mahallat an-Na$ara, just south of it. Three other churches 
were situated in the suqs of the south-east and five in the 

south-west. 



The Jews had only one synagogue 
west of Mosul. 

2 


in their quarter, north- 


3 


"Chronique Syriaque", p. 503. 


Niebuhr, II, 293. 


al Kaldan (hence ex—Nestorian) 


One of the churches, known as Tahirat 


ancient Dair al-A'la mentioned by Yaqut. 


is apparently situated on the 


4 


Ainsworth, Travels, II, 130; 


Walpole, I, 391; 
o. 218. 


Southgate, II, 250-251; 


Buckingham, p. 289; Badger, I, 82; 


W. Heude, 
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In contrast with mosques, the pattern of church 
building was directly subordinated to the whim of the ruler 
and Christians could not choose the site of a new church, 
even when permission was granted. For this very reason, and 
because church building was an official political decision, 
it actually escaped urban politics. Under the Jalllls, 
churches, like the Christians, were a-political in that they 
lay outside the official and factual processes of 
decision-making. It is only in the second half of the 


nineteenth century, with the increasing importance of the 

European consuls and the extension of the system of protection, 

that Christian religious institutions entered the arena of 
local politics. 



Chapter II 


URBAN SOCIETY 


I. Population 


Mosul was 

is rather 
which led 

campaigns 

ing point 

from neighbouring towns and villages—triggered by natural 
or social calamities; the arrival, early in the eighteenth 
century, of two Janissary urfras exiled by the 

Pasha of Bagdad; and the flight of villagers before the 

invading Persian armies.^ Factors which led to a dramatic 

decrease in the population were the many visitations of 

plagues as well as the famines which forced the people to 

flee to other, less devastated provinces, in search of 
livelihood.^ 


Throughout the Ottoman period, the population of 
in a constant state of flux, and consequently it 
difficult to put forward exact figures. 

to a sudden increase in the population were Ottoman 

the Persians, when Mosul acted as a rally- 




and welcomed considerable armies; 


1 


mass immigration 


Dominico Lanza put the population of Mosul around 
1775 at no less than 300,000 souls, telling us that "although 
it is not possible to undertake 

it to 


a s 





say that 100,000 people died in the plague which hit 

the town in 1771. This is what the Padres have written to 

me after I left Mosul for Rome, adding that the town was 

4 


still very populated." 


1 

2 


Lanza is the only European to put 



1638, 1726, 1727, 1733, 1734. 


Lanza, pp. 9-10; 

R.W. Olson, The 



DlwahjI, Jawami c , p 
_ of Mosul and Ot toman- 

1718-1743 (Bloomington, 1975) , p. 53 
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Lanza, pp. 10-11. 

Ibid. 


146; 



BAG, p. 180 ; 
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cim 


forward such a high figure. Some twenty years later, Ses 
put the population of Mosul at 50,000 and Olivier at 63,000 
to 66,000 for the town and 200,000 for the whole province. 1 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Duprd gave the 
figure of 50,000, Heude 40,000 to 45,000 and Buckingham less 
than 50,000. In the late 1830s the population of Mosul was 
19,000 according to Ainsworth, 30,000 according to Grant and 


Aucher-Eloy, and 20,000 faxnil 


according to Chesney. 


3 


Finally, in 1845, the French representative put the popula¬ 
tion at 43,280, "some 75,000 less than 15 years ago." 4 
It seems safe to ass 


assume that after the great plague of 1771, 
the population of Mosul averaged 50,000 souls. 5 


II. Urban 


Communities 



Mosul's mercantile role 


as a 


collecting 


auu 




tributing centre, and its strategic position as a link between 



2 

3 


mi, 



149; 


Olivier, 



Dupre, I, 120; Heude, p. 218; 
Ainsworth, Travels, 


268-269. 

Buckingham, p. 290. 


F.R. Chesney, 
Euphrates and Ti 


Aucher-Eloy, 



Nestorians (London, 1841) 


_ for the Survey 

(London, 1850), vol. 


19 8; 


Rivers 
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P 



A. Grant, 


5 


(Mossoul, vol. I) 


Botha to Guizot, Mosul, 31 Jan. 1845. 


Using baths as a pointer for an evaluation of urban popul 

nnr in __ t-i • _ _ £T £r 


ations rn the Ottoman Empire, A. Raymond ("Signes urbains 
et etude de la population des grandes villes arabes a 


l'epoque ottomane", in BEO, XXVI 


(1975)) has calculated 


Jallll Mosul 


that there was, on average, a bath for each 4,000 to 5,000 

people. The only two figures for baths which we have for 

give us 

30 for the beginning of the 19th. 
one must accept that at least 


20 for the end of the 18th century and 


25 as 


have been situated 
half the town was 


Taking 
a third of these 


an 



baths must 


in 


very sparsely populated areas, since 
kharab (ruins). This would leave 


us with 12 to 15 "fully used" baths and a probable population 

fl miTO ■»_ j_ * ,_ ■*- -XT XT'-* ^ 


figure fluctuating between 48,000 and 75,000. 
puts the population of northern 


M.S. Hasan 


Iraq in 1867 at 265,000, with 


see M.S. Hasan 


55,000 (21%) for the urban population 

II,-. rx.u , nap dij 

Growth and Structure of Iraq's Population, 1867-1947" 


Th e Economic Histo ry of the Middle East , Ch. Issawi (ed.) 


in 


(Chicago, 1966) 


p. 157. This 



55,000 for the 


. -- - —^ ^ / GPU -L Li ltd 

urban population of northern Iraq is realistic taking into 
a count that Mosul was the only important urban centre (Diyar 

According to Cuinet, the population of 

end of the 19th century: see Vital 


Bakr is excluded) 

Mosul was 61,000 at 
Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, vol. II (p 



aris, 1892), p. 820. 
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various parts of the Middle East, point to the great ethnic 


diversity of its population 


from the descendants of the 


Arab 


conquerors, to the Kurds of northern Iraq, to the later 
influx of Turcoman and Turkish tribes in the Middle Ages. 
Parallel to this ethnic diversity runs a religious one which 

contributes to turn the whole of northern Iraq into a mosaic 
of peoples, cultures and signs. 


A. 


The Muslims 


At least two thirds of the population of Mosul were 
Muslim, drawn from three ethnic groups: Arabs, Kurds and 
Turks (Turcomans). The Turcomans were peasants dwelling in 
v iH a 9 es along the east bank of the Tigris, as they still 
do nowadays, and there do not seem to have been any in the 
town itself. The Kurds lived in the mountains to the north 
as well as in the province of Shahrazur to the south-east. 
During the Jalill era many came to Mosul and settled there, 
and the chronicles, when mentioning them, refer to them by 
their ethnic identity ( kurdl , kurdx *l-a$l ), or else by their 
town of origin (Arblll, 'Aqrawi, etc.). Around Mosul, 
especially on the west bank of the river, some villages were 
inhabited by semi-nomadic Arabs. Other nomads settled at the 

foot of the town walls as well as in the deserted and ruined 
( kharab ) parts of Mosul. 1 

The bulk of the population consisted of Arabs and 
arabised Turks, all of whom were Sunni. There were no Shiis 
m the town itself, but many villages were inhabited by 
Yazidls and by Shabaks. 2 The great majority of the Sunnis 
were Hanafite, and there was a Shafiite minority. Nowhere 
in the sources is there any sign of friction between the two 
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schools, nor, indeed, any sign of a strong feel 


belonging to any one of them. As 


ing of 


a matter of fact many 


mosques had two mu?allas , one for the Hanafites and the 


other for the Shafiites, and both 


communitie 


mingled in 


the madrasas where it was not unusual for a Shafiite -^alib 
to learn Shafiite figh from his Hanafite shaikh. it seems 

that there was no physical (quarter), political or cultural 


segregation 



the Shafiite minority, and notable 


Shafiite families were a constitutive part of the local 


elite 


1 


B. 


The Christians 


Around 1760, there were about 6,000 Christians 


in 


2 


Mosul, and many more in the surrounding villages, 
the most important villages in the province were inhabited 


Indeed, 


by Christians. 


Niebuhr counted 1,200 Christian houses in the 


town, of which 800 were Jacobites and the rest Nestorians 


Chaldeans. 


3 


and 


The rapid increase in the numbe 


of Chaldeans 


and Syrian-Catholics was a direct consequence of the es 
lishment of European missions in Mosul. In 1636, the 
Capucins had settled in the town and they succeeded in 
creating a Catholic nucleus by converting Jacobites and 


tab- 


Nestorians to Rome. 


Since then, Nestorian Uniates became 


In 1724, 


known as Chaldeans and Jacobite Uniates as Syrians, 
the Capucins were compelled to close their mission, but they 
left behind some 1,000 Catholics, a fifth of the Christians 


of the town. 


Twenty years after the closure of the Capucin 
mission, the Italian Dominicans moved into Mosul to continue 
the task, although the Capucins appear to have tried every¬ 
thing in their power to prevent them from taking over "their 


territory". 


naturally and 


The numbers of Mosuli Christians could only increase 


immigration from the village 


s, s 



groselytism was out of the question. Missionary 

were therefore directed towards the Oriental Churches 
1 

2 

Lanza, pp. 11-12; E. Ives, A Journey from 
England (London, 1773), p. 324. 





ia to 


3 
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Niebuhr, II, 294. 


Ives, p 


324. 
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took the form of a bitter struggle for control of souls 



well 


as of religious- endowments and monasteries 


Throughout 


the JailII period, the numbers of Christians appear to have 
remained the same, and in 1845 Christian Rassam counted 2,566 
Christian adult males,'*' 924 Christian houses, ^ and 
Christian quarters. 3 



The general picture of Christian-Muslim relations 
under the Jalllls is one of mutual respect and tolerance. 
Visiting Mosul in the late 1830s, Southgate wrote that good 
relations between the two communities were due to the role 
which the Christians played in defending the town against 
Nadir Shah, to the Christian ancestor (*Abd al-Jalll) of 
the ruling family, to Christian control over the "useful 
professions" and to the awareness by Mosuli Muslims that they 
were descendants of Christians. 4 Whatever the truth behind 
such statements, it is a fact that the local character of 
Jallll rule did favour a close cooperation between notables 
of the two religious communities, if not between the commun¬ 
ities as a whole. Niebuhr tells us that the Christians of 
Mosul dressed like the Muslims and entered government 

5 

service, and there is ample other evidence of the local 
"city-state" character of Mosul superseding religious 
considerations. Around 1750, a Catholic, 'Abd al-Ahad 
?alyuwa, was chief of the wall's cooks; when, in 1757, 

Husain Pasha Jallll was moved from Mosul to Aleppo, two 
Catholic brothers, Ilyas and Yusuf al-yalabl, went with him, 
and when Husain Pasha was returned to Mosul, Ilyas became 
his banker; another Christian, Zakarxya a?-$a’igh, also 
held the appointment of banker to Husain Pasha Jallll.. 

Around the same time, a Christian played an active role in 
the urban feuds as a member of the party of As*ad Agha 
Jallll, one of the main notables, and he was in fact killed 


1 

2 

3 


18% of his total 


15% of his total. 
30% of his total. 



Mosul, 27 May 1845. 


See F0 195/228, Rassam to Cunningham, 


4 


Southgate, II, 253-254. On the origins of the Jallll 


family, see infra, pp. 116-118. 


5 


Niebuhr, II, 294. 


of the governmental appointments. 


Although he does not specify the nature 
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in battle: 


and as late as 1830, Groves, residing in Baadad, 


could write that "many of those immediately connected with the 


Pasha [of Mosul] are Christians. 


„1 


At a popular level, Muslims 


and Christians seem to have shared a similar cultural profile-- 
a Mosuli one which transcended religious identities. Hence 
both communities shared the feast of Khicjr Ilyas, when Muslims 
and Christians visited each other and exchanged gifts of food. 
On the second day of Lent, as also on the last Friday of Lent, 
the Muslims used to organise outings, following in that the 
Christian custom. And on the Feast of the Cross both commun¬ 


ities celebrated 


The Muslims also organised three-day long 


condolences in the masjids --a custom which is typical of 
Oriental Christians. Finally, Muslims and Christians often 
worshipped at the same shrines and tombs of saints and shared 


2 


the same belief in the intercessory powers of the auliya * . 
These innovations were condemned by the religious establish¬ 
ment which, sharing none the less with the people a deep 
respect and love for the saints, found it hard to draw the 


line between what was permissible and what was not. 


3 


It thus seems that the Christians of Mosul were 
well integrated into the civitas and benefited from the 


period of local rule. 


4 


It should be stressed, however, that 


such integration was individual rather than communal, and 


that it could not yield political power 


The Christians 


served the rulers as officials and as bankers; 


5 


from this 


service they reaped financial benefits and personal prestige 


1 


59; 


Sa’igh, II, 289; 


Lanza, p. 

Journal of a Residence in Bagdad (London, 
1758, "the chief Christian of the city . 
chief officer of the haram," Ives, p. 324 


321: 


A.N. Groves, 


Ra’uf, p. 

1832), p 

. . [was] Haram Bashi, 


53. 


In 


. This is the only 
reference to a Christian of Mosul holding such a position. 
Niebuhr (II, 294) tells us of a Christian "premier Intendant 
de la cuisine de l'Epouse du Pascha." 

2 

Even today the shrine of Our Lady in the monastery of the 
Dominicans in Mosul is visited by Muslim and Christian women 
alike. 

^ See MAN (2)-, II, 72-73. On religious practices common to 
both Christians and Muslims, see F.W. Hasluck, Christianity 
and Islam under the Sultans, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1929). 

4 

The Sasam (Rassam) family, who were Chaldeans, had married 
into the yalabl family, the Christian bankers of Husain Pasha 
Jalill: see Ra’uf, p. 332 and cf. infra, p. 33. 


5 


Whereas in Damascus the Jews were entrusted with fiscal 


matters (Rafeq, Damascus , p. 19), and in Aleppo the $arraf 
was usually a Jew or an Armenian (Bodman, p. 32). 
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within their community; 


but they could not use such bene¬ 


fits and such prestige to establish themselves as a political 


force on the Mosuli scene 


The Christians of Mosul did not 


--as family, frara , community--demonstrate, riot, establish 
pressure groups, except in matters concerning the Christians 
nor did they become members of the dlwan of the Pasha. 

It was only through forgetting that they were Christians 
that they could, as individuals, hope to benefit from the 
system. Their position was well illustrated by Niebuhr when 
he wrote that the Christians were not permitted to enrol in 
the ranks of the Janissaries but, by paying a contribution, 
they could become servants to the Janissary leaders: protec 
tion without political power. 1 And it seems that the 


protec- 


And 


seems that the 


Jalllls favoured the introduction of Christians into the 
administration and the entourage of the Pasha, in the same 
way as they favoured obscure Muslim individuals and granted 
them office with the probable aim of curtailing the power of 
the main notable families by employing individuals--such as 

Christians or commoners—who were politically "dead" and 
consequently harmless. 


During the Jalxli period, Europe was represented 

in Mosul by Catholic missionaries. Sometimes, their 

proselytism triggered inter-Christian feuds and disturbed 

the peace of the town, and in 1758 Husain Pasha Jalill was 

compelled to warn Dominico Lanza "in a friendly fashion", 

2 

asking him to dampen his missionary zeal. This friendly 
warning gives an indication of the cordial relations existing 
between the Jalilis and the European missionaries. Indeed, 
these missionaries, Dominicans or Carmelites, were placed by 
the indigenes on a"Hippocratian pedestal" and, surrounded by 
an aura of magic belonging to another world, they were supposed 
to be able to cure every known, and even unknown, disease. 

From Mosul, to 'Amadlya, to Jazlrat Ibn 'Umar, to Qara Julan, 
ailing Pashas and emirs sent for these "doctors" who, more 
often than not, lived up to their expectations. Sometimes 
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they failed and were soon sent by a suspicious family to 
join the patient they had lost. The medical dimension of 
the missionaries greatly helped to increase their prestige 
in the area. As a result, the Pashas and emirs facilitated 
their missionary task, and soon Nestorian and Jacobite 
Patriarchs saw their flocks dwindle while the Catholics 
enjoyed increasing power. 

* 

Relations between the Muslim majority and the 
Christian minority--in its multifarious fragmentation--were 
to change in the post-Jallll era with the end of local rule, 
the arrival of an alien Turkish administration and the grow¬ 
ing importance of Europe. These factors were inter-related, 
as the Turkish administration was striving to drive the local 
notables into second place, while European merchants were 
settling in Mosul and competing with the local merchant 
capital, and European consuls—French and British—were 
acquiring great political power and influence with the Pashas 
through their contacts in Istanbul. Through the extention 
of the system of protection, the local Christians became 
increasingly identified with Europe, to the further alien¬ 
ation of the Muslim population already deprived of its 
traditional local rule and protection. 

The growing political power of European consuls in 

the period immediately following the fall of the Jalllls is 

a tangible phenomenon. The British vice-consul, Christian 

Rassam, was a Chaldean, a member of the Euphrates Expedition, 

2 

educated in Cairo. His uncle held a responsible position 

3 

under the Pasha in 1837, and the links between the Turkish 
administration and the consuls—as between the consuls and 
the local Christians—must have weighed heavily on the local 
notables who could see the centre of power shift from their 
hands to those or the Turks and the Europeans. At an economic 

1 ~T ~ “- 

Ives, pp. 321-322; Olivier, IV, 267; Dupre, I, 115; 
Sestini, pp. 147-148. For an interesting account of the med¬ 
ical function of the missionaries, see B-M. Goormachtigh, 
Histoire de la Mission Dominicaine en Mesopotamie et en 
Kurdistan (Rome, 1896). ~ ~ ~~ 

2 

Ainsworth, Travels, I, 2. 


3 


Ainsworth, Narrative, II, 313. 
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level, the consuls, and other European merchants,^ were 

able to compete with the Mosuli merchant capital and even 

moved in to play an important role as bankers for the 

administration: in 1845, Rassam wrote to his superiors in 

Istanbul that "Osman Effendy, who was charged by the Porte 

with the settlement of the late Muhammad Pasha's affairs, on 

leaving Mousul, made over to me the Bonds of all the debts 

2 

he had not recovered." And at a political level, the power 
of the consuls grew in two distinct ways. First, with the 
authorities, among whom "the Consul of France had much 

3 

influence" and in 1845, Rassam wrote to Cunningham informing 
him that Muljammad Pasha had shown his accounts to the French 
consul, Rouet, asking him to intercede for him in Istanbul.^ 
Secondly, the influence of the consuls grew among the 
minorities: by helping and protecting the Jews, the Yazxdls 
and the Nestorians at a time when they were being systematic- 
ally persecuted and even massacred, the consuls secured their 
loyalty, gratitude and services. 5 

Faced with this real threat to their beliefs as 
well as to their power, the notables of Mosul started con¬ 
spiring against the Turkish administration and provoking 
anti-European and anti-Christian riots. In 1844, as the 
Dominicans were repairing their mission house, the people 
of Mosul erupted in a frenzied fury, demolished the building 
being erected, burnt the Dominican church, stabbed a priest 
and threw stones at the French consul and the Turkish wall. 6 
In the following year, Rassam bought a khan which he needed 
for his rapidly expanding mercantile interests. But as the 
said khan was somehow tied to a wagf, the qadi incited the 


1 


Layard (I, 22) writes that in 1844 there was a British 


merchant, Mr. Ross, residing in Mosul. 


2 

3 
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1863) , p. 116. 


Eight Years in Asia and Africa (Hanover, 


4 
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FO 195/228, 
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1843, and 5 Nov. 1843; 



FO 195/228, Rassam to Ponsonby, Mosul, 10 Aug. 1841; 

FO 195/228, Rassam to Cunningham, Mosul, 3 July 1843, 13 Aug. 

, I, 71; Chesney, I, 112; 

Layard, I, 272. 

FO 195/228, Rassam to Cunningham, Mosul, 30 June 1844; 
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consuls (Paris, 1963), p. 58, 
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mob to riot. In his reports to the British Embassy in 
Istanbul Rassara points out -that all the rioting and the 
ill-feeling was not directed against the local Christians, 
but that the latter were being used as a pretext by some 
notables and Janissary leaders whose aim it was to undermine 
the authority of the Turkish administration. 

C. The Jews 


It is said that European travellers who visited 

Mosul in the Abbasid period found some 7,000 Jews and many 

synagogues. 2 At the time of the Ottoman conquest of Mosul, 

there was still a Jewish quarter north-west of the town but 

the number of Jews had dropped to less than a thousand. 

According to Lanza there were no more than 400 Jews in Mosul 

around 1760, and Niebuhr put their numbers at 150 houses for 

3 

the same period. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Buckingham found about "300 Jewish families who have a 
synagogue for their worship" 4 and some twenty-five years 
later there were 1,000 Jews according to Southgate and 450 
families according to Benjamin who adds that they had a 
large synagogue as well as a school. 5 


Throughout the Jallll period, the Jews of Mosul 
are conspicuous by their absence from the historical sources 
Contrary to their coreligionists in Bagdad they did not act 
as bankers to the Pashas, and Lanza could write that the 


Jews of Mosul were indeed very poor. 


They kept a low profile 


and did not attract the attention of the Muslim majority, 
while on the other hand their relations with the Christians 


were, it seems, rather bad. 


As a whole, the Jews of Mosul 


appear to have been quite well integrated into society: they 
wore the same dress as Muslims and, like their coreligionists 
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in Urfa and Diyar Bakr, they probably knew very little 
Hebrew. 4 

In the post-Jalill period, the number of Jews in 
the province of Mosul reached 8,000, as the pashalik expanded 
so as to include the Kurdish mountains to the north where 
many Jews lived. Persecuted and harassed by Kurdish chief¬ 
tains, the Jews of the mountains sought the protection of 
the British vice-consul, and as a result European merchant 

capital forged stronger links with the gall-nut and wool 

2 

producing country. 


III. Officialdom 


Dealing with Ottoman provincial government in Mosul 
under the Jalllls is a delicate matter as, more often than 
not, the gap between theory and practice was very wide. The 
theoretical rights and privileges of office seldom acquired 
real meaning if they were not backed by a local 
power—bass. What a wali was entitled to do thus becomes an 
academic question, and a question which should make way for 
a study of the various ways in which notables and officials 


in a position of power were able to rule Mosul, while being 


in or out of office 


3 


The province of Mosul was headed by a wali appointed 
directly by the Porte, and for more than a century most walis 
came to be drawn from the Jallll family. 4 Regardless of the 

--one can 


identity of the wali—Jallll or not, Mosuli or not-- 
safely say that the town was actually ruled by the family, 
even when they were not in office. Around 1760, Dominico 
Lanza wrote that the Jallll family "controlled the Janissaries 
and the people and ruled as it wished without opposition." 5 
Obviously, the powerful Mamluk Pashas of Bagdad were in a 
position to put great pressure on the Jalllls, but 


Benjamin, pp. 73, 79, 88, 116. 

FO 195/228, Rassam to Ponsonby, Mosul, 10 Aug. 1841 
For a full 
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2 

3 ... . . . 

of the historical events con¬ 
stituting the urban politics of Mosul beyond all 

structures and conceptions of provincial government, 
infra . Chapter V. 

4 

See Appendix I. 

5 

Lanza, p. 16. 
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all attempts at nominating a non-Jallll wali met with the 
notables' and the Janissaries' opposition, triggered feuds, 
and in the end the Jalllls were again officially in power. 
In 1754, Amim Pasha Jallll was removed from office, "but he 


stayed in town and remained its effective ruler." 


1 


In 1758, 


a Turkish wali arrived in Mosul. He was a Pasha of two tails 
but the people "showed him less respect than to the humblest 


agha of the town." 


2 


All alien walis who were appointed to 


Mosul sought to rule by relying on a leading Jallll house to 
counter the power of other Jallll houses, and throughout the 
period under study effective rule proved impossible without 
the backing of the notables. In 1759 the Turkish wali. 


Nu'man Pasha, killed a notable, and as a result the suqs 
closed and the wali was removed from office. 


3 





1809, an attempt by 


aiman 


Pasha the Little of Bagdad to 


4 


bypass the Jalllis and appoint another Mosuli as wali met 
with the opposition of the town and failed miserably. 

The Jalllis 1 wide local power-base enabled them to 
intervene in economic matters, ordering the notables to open 
their granaries in times of shortage, setti 

5 

when needed, replacing debased currencies. 


ng up new 



les 


To assist him in his functions, the Pasha had a 
katkhuda who was usually his son or his brother. The notable 
families of Mosul and the rival Jallll households were 
usually denied this office by the Jallll Pasha who preferred 
to appoint a member of his own household, or else a commoner 
with no power-base, drawn from outside the circle of 
notables. At the death or removal of the wali, the notables, 
meeting as a dlwan, elected a mutasallim who was always a 
representative of the most powerful Jallll household of the 
time. Throughout this period, the financial offices of 
?arraf and khaznadar are hardly ever mentioned in the sources, 
and they are certainly never mentioned as active protagonists 
in the political struggle: they appear to have been 
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3 

4 

5 
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Lanza, p. 41. 
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Christians, or else Muslims lacking political muscle. One 
of the most important administrative positions was that of 
ra’is dlwan al-insha’ , whose holder was in charge of the cor¬ 
respondence of the province. Here again, the ra’is was 
usually an adlb recruited from outside the circle of notables. 
All the important positions in the administration were the 

chasse gardee of the house of the Jallll wali to the exclusion 
1 Pl *** . . . . - ■ ^ » ■ ! ■ < 

of the other notables, thus reducing the risks of enabling 
the latter to make a bid for power. 

As with the position of wali and all those gravit¬ 
ating around it— katkhuda , $arraf , ra’is dlwan al-insha’ --the 
principal religious offices also acquired a hereditary—and 
cyclic—character, albeit outside the Jallll family: Al Yasln, 
'Umarls, Fakhrls, Ghulamls.^ 

IV. The Armed Forces 


According to Niebuhr, the wali of Mosul had under 

his command 100 private troops, 150 Sipahls, 8 Bairaqs, 

2 

15 Lawands and 100 Tufinkjls. Some twenty years later, 

Olivier wrote that the wali could count on 600 men under the 
command of 7 Sanjaq Beys and 274 Timariots, as well as on 

3 

200 Sipahls and 200 private bodyguards. According to Niebuhr, 
there were some Christians in the ranks of the Lawands and 

4 

the Tufinkjls! The Lawands were cavalrymen, while the 
Tufinkjls appear to have fulfilled the function of police. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Buckingham wrote 
that "the military force maintained for the defence of the 
town and its neighbourhood does not exceed 1,000 men, and 
these are chiefly cavalry. There are frequently half that 
number in attendance at the palace . . . 

The picture is, to say the least, confused, all the 
more so since European travellers are the only observers 
of the period to attempt to distinguish between the various 
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2 

3 

4 

5 


On all these governmental and religious offices, see 


infra, pp. 123-126, 137-139, 149-153, 156-157 


Niebuhr, II, 296. 
Olivier, IV, 269. 
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military corps 


Local chronicles hardly ever mention such 


classifications, and there is only a reference to a 


Tufinkji BashI 


the Janissaries 


, whose family was very closely associated with 
. In fact, the Janissaries monopolise the 


whole narrative 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


there were three urtas in Mosul 


"10" appears to have been 


established in theljQal'a, south-east of Mosul; "52" was 
in Mahallat Ra’s al-Kur, north of the Ij Qal'a; and "58" 
in the area of Bab Sinjar, west of Mosul. In 1729/1142, Ahmad 
Pasha of Bagdad exiled the ur^a "31" which came to Mosul and 
settled in Bab al-'Iraq, south-west of the town; and six 


years 


Ahmad 


"27" which came to 


As in 


live in the Maidan district, south-east of Mosul. 2 
other Ottoman towns, the urfras attracted the urban population, 
"and almost all of them were affiliated to one of the urtas 


which supported them in times of need 


ii 3 


Affiliation into 


the ur-^as came from all sections of society, and criteria of 
selection appear to have been geographical, pertaining to 
the repartition of the urtas in the various urban districts. 


The Janissaries appear to have been "the town in arms", 
being, as they were, the military arm of the various notable 
families and the main protagonists in every power struggle 

. The two main forces were "27", 


and feud which shook Mosul, 
based in Maidan, and "31", based in Bab al-'Iraq, and most 
feuds which occurred during this period saw these two urfras 
confronting each other, while the rest gravitated around them, 
shifting alliances according to circumstances. The Jalllls 
used the Janissaries to cripple all alien walis, and through 
their control over the urfras and the street, were able to 
present themselves as "the party of order". 


4 


The role of the Janissaries was not limited to 
the town, and on more than one occasion they were dispatched 
by the wali to assist the Pasha of Bagdad in his 
against the Wahhabis and against the tribes of Basra 


campaigns 

5 

They 


1 

2 

to 

3 

4 

5 


SUL, f. 66r. 
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also participated in the expeditions mounted against Jabal 

Sin jar."*" In many ways, they were, private armies and 

clienteles controlled by the notables, and chiefly by the 

2 

house of the JailII wali. 

After the fall of the Jalllls, the urfcas continued 
to play a major role in politics, although they were officially 
dissolved and had no juridical existence. As late as 1845, 
the Turkish walis were still busy curtailing their power and 

3 

influence, and they were "largely responsible for the rising 
of 1854." 4 


UNW(l), f. 177r; DUR(l), p. 646; ZUB, p. 173. 

2 

When a Jalill wali was appointed by the Porte as governor 
in a town other than Mosul, "his" Janissary leaders went 
with him: see infra, p.140. 

3 

F0 195/228, Rassam to Cunningham, Mosul, 15 Mar., 22 Mar., 
and 19 May 1845. 

4 

A.H.Hourani, "Ottoman Reform and the Politics of Notables" 
in Beginnings c>f Modernization in the Middle East, W. Polk 
and K. Chambers (eds.) (Chicago, 1968), p. 61. 
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Chapter III 


THE MOSULI SOCIAL FORMATION 


I. The Land and its Produce 


The province of Mosul was not extensive. As a 
matter of fact it did not, under the Jalllls, extend beyond 
the limits of the old liwa* of Mosul constituted in the 
sixteenth century. Throughout the Jalili period the town 
grew considerably, and in many ways its hinterland was out 
of proportion, so that Mosul could be described as "almost 
a city-state" . The province was limited to the north and 
north-east by the approaches to the mountains of Kurdistan, 
to the east by the river Khazir, to the south-east by the 
Zab which debouched into the Tigris, and to the west by the 
town of Tall A*far. Mosul itself was the centre of an 
imperfect circle not exceeding a radius of 25 miles. Within 
this circle, Niebuhr found 85 villages south-east of the 
Tigris, 128 north-east of it and 27 west of it. And at the 
end of the eighteenth century, Amin 'Umari counted 200 
eastern villages and 15 western ones 

A. Agricultural Produce 


The agricultural land around Mosul was renowned 
for its great fertility, and all the European travellers 
visiting the province were impressed by the fields spreading 
between the east bank of the Tigris, the Kuitiil river to 
the north and the Zab to the south. On the other hand, 

Hourani, "Ottoman Reform and the Politics of Notables". 

p. 52. ' 

2 

Niebuhr, II, 298-300; MAN(2), I, 62. This does not mean 
that all these villages paid a tribute to the wali of Mosul. 
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cultivation west of the Tigris was confined to the bank of 
the river, as illustrated by the small number of villages on 


the west: 


Jalill 


less than 7% of the total. 


For, throughout the 



the extension of cultivation was not only 


1 


linked to the nature of the soil, but also depended on the 
relationships between town and nomads. 

Just outside the town walls were no less than 60 
orchards yielding a great variety of fruits such as grapes, 
pomegranates, apricots, figs, mulberries, peaches, nlums, 
lemons and sweet lemons, as well as almonds and pistachio. 
Along the banks of the Tigris, and on small islands in the 
river, several gardens and vegetable plots provided the town 
with melons, water-melons, fennels, pumpkins, cucumbers, 
marrows, aubergines, beans, onions, turnips, 
beetroots, lentils, peas and sesame.^ 

By far the most important crops were wheat and 
barley, grown mainly east of the Tigris, but also west of 
it within a limited band stretching some 10 miles upstream. 
In times of tribal unrest, this band of cultivated land west 



3 


Corn 


of the river shrank to some 4 miles from the town, 
land in the province of Mosul lay fallow every other year; 


no artificial irrigation was needed 


an average of 15 grains. 


4 


and each seed produced 


Ploughing and sowing usually took 


place at the 

5 


November, and the harvest was done in 


June, which would leave the crops at the mercy of all kinds 

of predators animal or human—seven months out of twelve. 

Another important Mosuli crop was cotton, planted 
along the east bank of the Tigris, as far north 

Mau$il and as far south as the Zab. The alluvial grounds of 
the river Khau^ar were also used to promote cotton plantations 
Unlike corn, cotton relied heavily on artificial irrigation: 
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MAN(2), I, 62; Olivier, IV,275; 
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Sestini, pp. 141, 149; 
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Badger, I, 81; 
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Sufi, II, 104. 


Jackson, pp. 129, 136; Ainsworth, Travels, II, 149; 
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r, I, 80; Lanza, p. 12; Ives, p 
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In exceptionally good years, seeds could yield 30 
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an intricate system of canals as well as constant attention 
were needed. It was therefore essential for the authorities 
to ensure that the land east of the Tigris enjoyed maximum 
security. Also east of the Tigris, around the hill-side 
villages dominated by Jabal Maqlub, Jabal Ba'shlqa and Jabal 
'Ain a$-§afra, there were numerous olive groves whose oil was 
entirely consumed by the Mosuli industries. 4- 

While cultivation depended on a precarious balance 

between town and nomads, pastoral activities were based on 

an understanding between both parties, and Mosuli notables 

often entrusted friendly tribes with their herds--sheep, 

bovines, equines--the produce being shared between 

2 

owner and shepherd. 

Bordering the province of Mosul to the west, the 
mountain of Sinjar was rich in dates, apricots, peaches and 
a special sort of small fig "acknowledged to be the most 

3 

delicious in Iraq Arabi." To the north, the mountains of 

'Amadlya produced honey, gall-nuts, yellow berries, manna, 

flax, silk, cotton, tobacco, hemp,pulse and rice. 4 

In theory at least, Mosul grew enough foodstuffs 

for its own needs, as well as for export to other provinces. 

In fact, however, Mosul under the Jalllis. suffered repeated 

natural calamities which limited drastically its agricultural 

produce. In his chronicle of events in Mosul, the historian 

YasTn' 'Umarl reported the following catastrophes: 

1749/1163: 

1750/1164 
1753/1167 
1756/1170 
1757/1171 
1758/1172 

1769/1183: 


1 - ---- 

ZUB, p. 139; Munshi’, p. 84; Grant, p. 30; Aucher-Eloy, 

pp. 200-204; Rich, II, 67-68, 79. 

2 

GHA, p. 80; Layard, I, 86. At the 
same period. Damascene notables engaged in similar associations 
with the tribes: see MIkha’Il Dimasnqi, Hawadith ash-Sham 

wa-Lubnan , L. Ma'luf s.j. (ed.) (Beirut, 1912), p. 7. 

3 

H.M. Kinneir, Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, and 

Koordistan (London, 1818),p. 434. See also Heude, p. 227; 

Otter, II, 254; Southgate, II, 263. 

4 

BAG, p. 94; Niebuhr, II, 269; Benjamin, p. 104; 

Chesney, I, 123. 


snow destroyed all vegetables and fruits 
crops failed and famine ensued 
part of the crops destroyed by hail 
invasion of locusts sent prices rocketing 

hard frost led to high prices of foodstuffs 
invasion of locusts caused a great famine 
and many died 
severe drought 
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1771/1185: 

1774/1188: 

1778/1192: 

1779/1193: 

1782/1197: 

1785/1200: 

1786/1201: 

1789/1204: 

1791/1206: 


1794/1209: 


1795/1210: 

1796/1211: 

1797/1212: 


1799/1214 

1800/1215 

1801/1216 

1802/1217 

1804/1219 


plague depopulated the countryside 

violent winds destroyed the pistachio and 
olive trees, and hail destroyed some crops 
high prices of foodstuffs (no reason given) 
severe winter—snow remained on the ground 
40 days 

flood, followed by a drought which destroyed 
the crops 

drought led to famine 
drought and famine 
drought 

severe drought destroyed all the wheat crop 
and half of the barley, and this was followed 
by severe summer rains 

two invasions of locusts ruined a third of 
the crop; fire destroyed those of some 
south-eastern villages; hail in others 
locusts ate wheat and barley and attacked 
the cotton twice. 

hail destroyed the crops of 70 villages 
the river Khau^ar flooded the cotton 
plantations and snow came to add to the 
disaster and prices soared 
plague 

plague increased in intensity 

hail destroyed the crops of 5 villages 

torrential rains and floods for 6 months 

prices of foodstuffs very high (no reason 
given) 


Yasln 'Umarl was born in 1745 and his chronicle stops around 
1810. During this period—a man's lifetime—the crops failed 
25 times, sending the prices of foodstuffs soaring, often 
causing severe hardship on the population, sometimes causing 
disastrous famines and, naturally enough, interrupting the 
export trade of foodstuffs. At least once every three years 
during the Jallll period the land failed to deliver the goods 
which were expected of it, and this deficiency affected the 
whole society through high prices and famines. But, more 
directly, it hit the crafts (olive oil, cotton), trade (export 
of foodstuffs) and even transport since the lack of fodder 
often led to a three-fold increase in the price of beasts of 
burden, so that all kinds of exchanges were affected.'*' Add 
to these natural calamities the effects of the nomads' 
depredations as well as the exactions by the powerful Pashas 

of Bagdad, and it will become clear that the picture was not 
always as rosy as it may have seemed. 

The exiguity of the area of cultivation and the effects 
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of natural catastrophes must have increased the dependence 
of the cultivator on the merchant who was in a position to 
lend money and wait, if necessary, for better times. 

B. Control of the Land 


Although there is no evidence pointing to a change 
in the juridical status of the land since the Ottoman con¬ 
quest and reorganisation, accounts given by local chroniclers 
and by travellers seem to indicate that by the time the 
Jalills were in power, local notables had become important 


landowners 


This process appears to have started when the 


liwai of Mosul was set up as an independent province and 
separated from the pashalik of Diyar Bakr in 1639. This must 
have given the urban notables more direct control over land 
traditionally granted to absentee Sipahls gravitating around 


the old capital of the province, some 100 miles away. This 
gradual take-over must have had the blessings of a Porte for 
whom the loyalty of provincial urban notables had become more 
essential than the increasingly scarce services rendered by 
a military aristocracy.^ The dichotomy between rural aristoc¬ 
racy and urban notability should not, however, be overstressed, 
and one ought to talk more in terms of a symbiosis, as urban 
notables pervaded the iqfra' while, concurrently, the military 
aristocracy was integrating urban society: the whole operation 
being most certainly undertaken under the auspices of the 
merchant capital. 

It is a fact that throughout the late seventeenth 
and the eighteenth century, the military landowners had come 
under increasing pressure, and a pressure which manifested 
itself in two different ways. First of all, the Porte did 
not hesitate to grant their domains to Mosul! notables. 
Secondly, pressure was being exerted not so much on the 
Sipahls' right of property, but rather on the actual exploit¬ 
ation of the said property: merchant capital took over, and 


In the second half of the 17th century two local notables 
at least were given land by_the sultan: 'All Abu Fa^a’il 
'Umarl and Yasln al-Muftx (Al Yasln): see infra, pp. 

107, 111. 
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the previous distinction between notable and landowner lost 


its significance 


Certainly, under the Jalilis, one 



no 


evidence of a separate political entity representing the 


landowners in opposition to the merchants or the urban 


notables. 


This trend towards a unification of the possessing 
classes was finally crowned with the rise to power of a local 
family. The Jalilis became the Pashas of Mosul and, as a 
result of this monopoly of office, the large kha?$ domains 
usually reserved for the wali became part of the Jalilis' 
patrimony. Increasingly, local notables used the system of 
religious endowments to secure their landed assets against 
expropriation and fragmentation,with the result that the 
whole hinterland of Mosul was acquiring a coherence unknown 
before, as rulers, notables, merchants and landowners were 
becoming one and the same thing. 


II. Crafts and Industries 


Crafts and industries had suffered immensely 
during the centuries of political unrest which had followed 
the capture of Mosul by the Mongols at the death of Badr 
ad-Dln Lu’lu*. Following the Ottoman conquest, the integ¬ 
ration of the town into a wide and relatively unified political 
and economic entity favoured a renewed development of the 
crafts. And from the eighteenth century onwards, the growth 
of the market area of the south-eastern district is a pointer 
to a substantial economic development. 

Under the Atabegs, the manufacture of cotton cloth 
» appears to have been the most important industrial activity 

in Mosul, and Sib'f; b. al-Jauzi is said to have counted 
75,000 looms. 1 Although in the Jalllx period this specific 
branch of industry never reached its past glories, it was 
none the less important enough to require imports of raw cotton, 
the produce of the province being insufficient for its needs. 2 

§ufl, II, 65; DlwahjI, A ; lam as-sunna* , p. 36. The figure 
is not realistic and should be taken less as historical evid¬ 
ence regarding the cotton industry than as a "mental pointer" 

to the strong association which the author made between Mosul 
and the cotton industry. 

2 

See infra, p. 64. 
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Cotton was spun and woven in Mosul as well as in the country¬ 
side by "the lower classes" working in their own,homes and, 

But, be it in town or in country. 


sometimes, in workshops. 


1 


the spinning and weaving of cotton seems to have been a cot¬ 
tage industry rather than a manufacture, and there is only 
one mention of a Suq al-Qu^n (also called Khan al-Ghazl) 
where cotton appears to have been sold rather than worked on. 
That the spinning and the weaving of cotton were undertaken 
in the villages as much as in the town itself, and that the 
unit of production was the home rather than the workshop, 
points to the fact that the three essential stages of the 
cotton industry--cultivation,spinning and weaving—escaped 
corporate frameworks and were most certainly controlled by 
the merchant capital through a direct relationship merchant/ 
cultivator, merchant/spinner and merchant/weaver. The woven 
cotton was then taken to the daqqaq for cleaning and refining, 
and later to the qa$$ar who bleached it and washed it in the 
sulphuric spring of 'Ain al-Kibrlt, just outside the northern 
walls, near the Bash Tabya citadel. 


2 


An old Mosul! craft associated with the cotton 


industry was dyeing. 


The waters of the Tigris were adapted 


to the purposes of this industry, and east of Mosul was a 
spring from which silt was extracted and used for a blue 

3 

dye. Around 1760, Mosul was importing 1,000,000 piastres 
worth of dyes yearly for consumption in the local industries 4 
and increasingly throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth 

the dyeing industry came under the control of the 

and developed quite independently of the 




merchant 


manufacture of cotton cloth 


In the second half of the 


sixteenth century, a notable family, the 'Umarls, overcame 


^ Sestini, p. 
Layard, I, 178. 

2 

Diwahji, A'lam 


140; . Lanza, p. 13; 


am, p. 287; 


as-sunna 


D 


43. 



The qassarln were loc- 


in the vicinity of the spring they used/ and this could 
explain why the daqqaqin , closely associated with them, had 
their khan in the north-west of Mosul, while most other crafts 
seem to have been situated in the south-east. 

3 

Jackson,p. 162; Otter, I, 140. French: limon. 

4 

Lanza, p. 14; Diwahji, A'lam as-sunna', o. 38. 
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the opposition of the Ashraf. of Mosul who appear to have had 
a monopoly on the industry and built their own dye-shop 
( ma$bagha ) , and in the nineteenth century the industry was 
still flourishing quite independently of the decline of the 
manufacture of cotton cloth, as it relied increasingly on 


British and Indian imports. 


2 


As with the planting, spinning 


and weaving of cotton, dyeing too was controlled by the 
merchant capital. 

Another craft connected with cotton was printing, 
undertaken by the naqqash (or ba$maji) using wooden printing 

3 

blocks. Irrespective of increased imports of cotton cloth. 


it appears that in the second half of the eighteenth century 
cotton employed a substantial part of the population of the 
province—cultivation, spinning, weaving, cleaning, bleaching. 


dyeing and printing. 


4 


The main cotton products were coarse 


broadcloth, clothes, underwear, blankets, turbans, prayer 
mats, quilts, bed-linen, curtains, handkerchiefs, napkins. 


towels, belts and socks. 


5 


Besides cotton, the villages also produced coarse 

g 

linen cloth, and silk was used in the town, mainly for 


embroidery. 


Also on a cottage industry basis was the weaving 

7 


of wool in the town and in the country, and at the end of 
the eighteenth century, with the growth of the market area 
in Mosul, the sha * 'arln (manufacturers and merchants of goat 
wool products) invaded the grounds of the Great Mosque. 


8 


Such - "-" 


a savage boom in the building of workshops and shops 
illustrates the lack of rigidity of corporate frameworks— 


if any 


The main wool products were clothes, blankets, 


shawls, under-saddles for horses, camel-saddles, pack-saddles 


i 


1 

2 


See infra , 

FO 195/228, 


PP 


104-105. 

sam to Cunningham, Mosul, 26 July 1844. 


149 


On the growth of the dyeing industry see Sestini, p. 

Niebuhr, II, 296; Rousseau, Bagdad,p. 88. See Appendices II,III 


3 

4 

5 


Diwahjl, A'lam a^-sunna 


p. 42 


Lanza, p. 13. 


amm 


P 


115; 


238-239; Dlwahj 


Buckingham, p. 291; Southgate, II, 


* lam a$-$unna *, pp. 40-45. 


6 

7 
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Ives, p. 318. 


amm 


PP 


129-130; Diwahjl, A'lam as-sunna'. 


P 
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Diwahjl, Jawami', p. 25. 
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i 


for mules, bags and socks. 


1 


Mosul also had an important soap industry which 
relied on the olive oil from the neighbouring villages, 
and on alkali brought from the desert to Mosul by the nomads. 
Production of soap was not, however, sufficient for the 
town's needs, and soap had to be imported, mainly from 

The town was renowned for the good quality of its 


2 


Aleppo 


3 


4 


yellow leather, out of which shoes, saddles and boxes were 

5 

made. From the mountains beyond Diyar Bakr came iron and 
copper ores, sent all the way down to Mosul on the Tigris. 
Iron was chiefly used in the manufacture of cutlery, nails 


and various sorts of tools. 


Mosuli artisans were reputed 


for their skills in working copper. Unloaded at Bab al-Jisr, 
near Suq a$-§affarin, the ore was moulded by the $affar so 
as to make brass and give it a shape; the naqqash then drew 
the design; the haffar engraved it; and finally, the 
muta 


* c ini filled the engraving with gold or with silver. 6 


The numerous quarries of gypsum and alabaster 
situated north of the town supplied the masons with all the 
materials needed in the building industry. The stones were 
broken at the quarries by two workers ( shaqqaqln ) armed with 
a saw; the stones were then transported to the site of the 
building where the naqqar polished them and cut the angles; 
the naqqash drew the required designs; the haffar engraved 
them; the mu fra c 'im filled the engravings with limestone of 
a different colour; and the murakkib finally put all the 
stones together. 


7 


1 

2 

3 


Diwahji, A e lam a$-sunna e , pp. 48-50. 


GHA, p. 71; 


Rich, II, 68. Arabic: ishnan (see Idrisi, p.37) 


83; 


J-B. Rousseau, "Description du 


97. 


J. Bowring, Report on the Commercial Statistics of Svria 

(New York, 1973TT1? ~ ' ~ 

Pachalik de Haleb", in Fundgrub en des Orients, vol. IV 
(Vienna, 1814) , p 

4 

As opposed to Tokat's blue, Bagdad's 

5 

, I, 13; Olivier, IV, 273; §ufi, II, 67. 

MUN, f. 46r; Dupre, I, 60-62; Olivier, IV,374; Jackson, 


red and Urfa's black. 



pp. 132, 171; 
p. 73; Mirza 


$uf I, II, 66-67; 


Abu 


Diwahji,. A* lam ag-sunna 


The Travels of 


(tr.) (London, 1810), vol. II 


Ch. Stewart 


p. 271. Silver 


was brought from the mountains of 'Amadlya 
p. 219 and Howel, pp. 92-94. 

7 

Rousseau, Bagdad , p. 87; Olivier, IV, 268; 
237 ; Diwahji,. A«lam ag-sunna* , p. 125. 


see Heude, 


Southgate, II, 
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i 


As for the juridical and corporative organisation 

* 

of the crafts, practically nothing is said about it by 


chroniclers or travellers 


It seems that each craft—however 


defined—had at its head a shaikh, as Amin 'Umarl tells 


us 


of arbab as-sana’i' and of arbab al-hiraf. 


1 


And there is 


2 


also a mention of a shaikh al-a$naf as-sab e a , but it is not 
clear what each term— a$naf , hjraf , $ana*i* —stood for. 
appears that such organisation as there might have been 
served taxation purposes, and that corporate links, duties 


It 


and rights, if any, were extremely loose— 



enough 


at least to allow the merchant capital to dominate the crafts. 
Indeed, in all the accounts of the feuds which shook Mosul 
in the Jallll period there is no mention of one or more 
"corporation" acting as a coherent group: family, clientele. 
Janissary urjpa, urban district, were the groups of affiliation 

To take the cotton industry as an example, cultiv¬ 
ation, spinning and weaving undertaken in homes, must have 
escaped corporate rules. And in the nineteenth century, 
there is strong evidence that indigo dyeing was being under¬ 
taken in the villages, and this must have rendered corporate 


action practically impossible. 


3 


Even in the more traditional 


crafts located in the old suqs and based on the workshop, 
the grip of the merchant capital must have made itself felt 


in more than one way: the raw 



often came from 


distant places, hence underlining the special position of the 
intermediary; and merchant families were usually in charge 
of collecting taxes from the crafts . 4 It is certain that 
early as the seventeenth century the pressure of merchant 
capital had led to an expansion of local crafts and industries 



outside 



frameworks . 


III. 



The foregoing pages show that the dominant form of 


1 

2 


man( 2), I, 142. See also DUR(l), p. 663. 

There is a mention of a shaikh al^atibba’, without further 


detail: 
3 



K T 


HU,, f. 62\ 


4 


FO 195/228, Rassam to Cunningham, Mosul, 27 May 1845. 

infra, p. 119 . 
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internal surplus generation was the draining of agricultural 
produce—in kind or in specie--by. the town represented by its 
landowners, merchants and government officials. In turn, this 
agricultural mode of production fed a second which involved 
the various crafts. It seems, however, that the exiguity of 
the rural hinterland, the level of agricultural techniques and 
the frequent natural calamities which befell the province, 
prevented a substantial growth of agricultural produce accum¬ 
ulation which would have been essential for the sustenance of 
a high level of urban life. Concurrently, the locally oriented 
crafts do not seem to have been ambitious enough to account for 
a noticeable growth of urban life. One might therefore safely 
assume that the Mosuli modes of production were, at best, able 
to sustain Mosul within a semi-autarcic and self-sufficient 
economy, but could in no way provide the material basis neces¬ 
sary for urban and cultural expansion. 

Having said which, one still has to acknowledge the 
fact that during the Jallll period Mosul witnessed an import¬ 
ant urban growth as well as a tremendous increase in the level 
of cultural activities. Hence the question: where did the 
necessary surplus originate? Connected with this question is 
the fact that crafts and agriculture had come to be dominated 
by the merchant capital. And so it seems that the development 
of the Mosuli social formation depended primarily on a mode 
of connection rather than on any one mode of production. In 
other words, it relied on Mosul's ability to attract a surplus 
generated in other social formations, rather than on a surplus 


generated within itself 


1 


Mosul's privileged geographical position as a 
centre of transition between the mountains of Kurdistan 
and the plains of Iraq leading to the Persian Gulf as well 
as to the Mesopotamian "breach" running to the Syrian coast, 
enabled it to play a major mercantile role throughout its 
history. Yaqut described it as "the gateway to 'Iraq and 
the key to Khurasan and Adharbaijan"^ and, closer to us, 
Lanza wrote that Mosul "benefits from its middle position; 
it is sought by the nomads of the deserts and the Kurds of 


1 


12-17. 


See S. Amin, Le developpement inegal (Paris, 1973) , 


PP 


2 


Mu'jam al-buldan, vol. IV, p. 683 
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the mountains; - a mere mountain separates it from Persia; 
Bagdad is within easy reach and from there the road is. open 
to Ba$ra and India; and all the goods coming from the 
mountains in the north pass through Mosul on their way to 
the south." 4- 

A. Trade Routes 


The political instability brought about by the 
Mongol invasion of Iraq, and the acute division of the 
region into small and rival states which followed this invas¬ 
ion, hindered a trade which relied on open and safe routes 
of communication. The Ottoman conquest of Iraq finally 
gave Mosul a golden opportunity by integrating it into a vast 
economic entity spreading from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf. With the stabilisation of Persio-Ottoman 
borders in the eighteenth century, Mosul regained its place 
as an important link in an intricate network of trade routes. 
1. Mosul-Syria via 'Ana and the desert: 

"'Ana is seven days from Mosul and as many from Aleppo, 

2 

Damascus, Bagdad, Mecca and Medina." In the sixteenth and 

O 

seventeenth centuries, the Mosulis used this road frequently, 
but by the nineteenth century the insecurity in the desert 
was such that "this has not been done within the memory of 

..4 

man. 


2. Mosul-Syria via Mesopotomia: 

i. a land route from Aleppo to BIr on the Euphrates, then 
Urfa, Mardin and Jazlrat Ibn 'Umar, and from Jazxra, either 
on the Tigris or along it, to Mosul. For the traveller 
seeking to reach Mosul quickly, the road through Jazlra con¬ 
stituted a detour only made necessary when the desert route 
from Mardln to Na^ibln was unsafe. 4 5 At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the Bey of Jazlra complained to Kinneir 
"that caravans seldom or never came near his town" and asked 

1 Lanza, p. 14. 

2 

BAG, p. 75. 

3 

P. Teixeira, The Travels of. . . , W.F. Sinclair (tr. and 
ed.) (London, 1902), p. 86. 

4 Rich, II, 109. 

5 

Otter, II, 253; Aucher-Eloy, p. 190; Niebuhr, II, 300. 
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him to "represent to the pashas of Bagdad and Mosul that the 
road was in excellent order and endeavour to persuade them 
to induce all the merchants to pass through Jazira in the 
future."' 1 ' Niebuhr wrote that the road through Jazira was 
the longest and the most difficult, but that it went through 
populated areas.^ 

ii. a land route from Aleppo to Bir (Blrijik) and Urfa 
directly to Mardln, Na^ibin and Mosul. This was the usual 
caravan route, much frequented by the caravans and by far 

O 

the quickest when safety was guaranteed. 

iii• a route from Aleppo to Bir, Urfa and Diyar Bakr, and 
then a river route on the Tigris down to Mosul, the river 
being navigable downstream when the waters were high enough.^ 

3. Mosul-Asia Minor via Diyar Bakr."* 

4. Mosul-'Amadlya via Al-Qush and Duhuk, and thence to 

r 

Jularmik and Urmiya. 

5. Mosul-Sulaimanlya via Arbll, and thence to Hamadhan and 
to Isfahan. This was one of the five main routes linking 

Aleppo to Persia.^ 

6. Mosul-Persian Gulf: 

i. Mosul to Bagdad via Tikrlt on the west bank of the 
Tigris. This road was faster than the eastern one through 
Kirkuk, but seldom used since it was much more dangerous. ^ 

ii. Mosul to Bagdad through Arbil and Kirkuk, east of the 
Tigris, normally used by the caravans, especially on the way 

g 

from Bagdad to Mosul. 

iii. Mosul to Bagdad on the Tigris. The journey was made 
on rafts which were taken apart at Bagdad, the journey 


1 
2 
3 
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P- 
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upstream being hard, slow and dangerous.^ 

iv. Bagdad-Ba^ra by the Tigris, the Euphrates or the land 
route, depending on the state of security. 

As one can clearly perceive, Mosul lay at the 

centre of a complex system of trade routes linking the 

Gulf and Bagdad to the Mediterranean coast and Asia Minor, 

and connecting Syria with Persia. There were, of course, 

alternative routes from which Mosul did not benefit: from 

Persia to Constantinople via Erzerum and from Persia to 

2 

Syria via Bagdad and the desert; and the direct route con¬ 
necting the Gulf to the Mediterranean through the desert, 

by far the fastest, but subject to city /nomad and nomad/nomad 

3 

relations. In times of insecurity, the road Ba§ra-Bagdad- 
Kirkuk-Arbll-Mosul-Urfa-Syria was preferred to the direct 
desert route. By the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
however, the growing importance of Damascus in southern Syria 
rendered the desert route even more attractive to trade. 1 2 3 4 Of 
course, theoretically speaking, there was nothing preventing 
Mosul from benefiting from this new trade orientation by 
sending goods through 'Ana. It seems, however, that the 
great tribal movements of the second half of the eighteenth 
century, 5 which had reached some kind of balance in southern 
and central Iraq, were still affecting the north well into 
the nineteenth century, and this must have hindered Mosul's 
chances by rendering the road from Mosul to Hatra and 'Ana 

unsafe. Thus, Persian and Iraqi trade with Damascus continued 
to escape Mosul and was undertaken via Bagdad. 

In contrast to Ba$ra and Aleppo, Mosul was not 
a necessary place of passage for trade, that is to say Mosul 

1 Niebuhr, II, 287-288; Badger,I, 80-81; Southgate, II, 

239; Layard, II, 97. 

2 

Southgate, II, 187; Munshi’, p. 49; Olson, p. 8. 

3 

Groves, pp. 49, 51; Sestini, pp. 239, 270; Teixeira, 
p. 72; Niebuhr, II, 193-194, 271; Tavernier, I, 153; 

J-B. Rousseau, "Notice sur la secte des Wehabis", in Fundgruben 
des ^O rients , vol. I (Vienna, 1809), p. 191; A. Parsoni^ 

Travels in Asia and Africa (London, 1808), pp. 97, 109; 

S. Longrigg, Four Centuries of Modern Iraq (Oxford, 1925), p.252. 

Groves, pp. 81-82; Southgate, II, 185-186. 

5 

See A. Hourani, "The Changing Face of the Fertile Crescent 
in the 18th Century", in Studia Islamica, VIII (1958), 
pp. 95-97; Longrigg, p. 202. 
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Mosul in a network of international trade 
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did not lie on any one vital artery of communication, and 
caravans often avoided entering the pashalik and paying 


custom-duties 


But for the same reason, and in contrast 


to 



ra or Aleppo, Mosul lay at the very heart of an 


intricate network of trade routes, from all of which it 


could hope to benefit, however marginally. Mosul's 


very 


strength was in its flexibility. Ba^ra and Aleppo could 
flourish and reach heights which Mosul would never dream of 
reaching, but Ba§ra and Aleppo were highly dependent upon 
one main trade route and their fortunes followed those of 


this one trade route 


Mosul, on the other hand, as a link 


rather than a terminal, benefited from many routes and could 
not be drastically affected by the closure of a particular 


one. 


Even when the caravans avoided Mosul, the Jalllls 


and their stabilising effect were essential to ensure that 
security prevailed along the many roads which encircled the 

province. 


B. 


Means of Communication and Transport 


Since the early stages of history, and up to the 
nineteenth century, transport techniques had remained 
practically unchanged in the area under study. On the 
Aleppo-Urfa-Mosul road, caravans comprised camels, mules and 
horses. From Aleppo to Urfa through the desert the average 
speed of a caravan was 10 miles a day, but this average 
dropped considerably when the terrain became too rocky and 
too mountainous for the camel's taste. A camel which could 
usually carry up to 1,600 pounds in the desert only managed 
about 800 in the mountains where mules and horses were 
preferred, especially on the roads between Mosul and Kurdis- 

O 

tan, and Mosul and Jazirat Ibn 'Umar. 

On the roads linking Mosul to Bagdad, mules and 
horses were used in the local trade (Mosul-Bagdad) as well 


"Dans tous les projets plus ou moins imaginaires de chemins 

de fer reliant 1'Europe aux Indes, Mossoul se trouve sur le 

parcours, comme centre principal A desservir," H. Binder, 

Au_Kurdistan, en Mesopotamie et en Perse (Paris. 1887) . 

pT T2 cT. ' --—- 
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Tavernier, I, 20, 181; Jackson, p. 191; 
p. 46. 


Buckingham, 
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k 


as in the trade between Bagdad and Asia Minor. On the same 
route, the caravans travelling between Ba$ra and Syria 


(via Mosul) used camels instead of mules and horses. 


The 


safest road lay east of the 



and, after leaving Mosul, 


caravans crossed the Zab on small rafts made of goat skins 
before making their way to Bagdad through Arbll, Altun KubrI 


and Kirkuk. 


The western route through Tikrlt was faster 


but usually unsafe. 


1 


By far the quickest way between Mosul 


and Bagdad was the Tigris 


Goods were loaded on rafts made 


of goat skins filled with air—200 to 600 skins—and which 
could carry up to 60 quintals; the largest ones also had 
wooden cabin to accommodate passengers. 


a 


. In the good season, 
when the current was strong, Bagdad could be reached in 3 

days. In the bad season, the journey could take up to 12 

days. On arrival at Bagdad, the rafts were dismantled, as 

the journey upstream was practically impossible: the wood 

was sold in Bagdad and the deflated skins loaded on mules 


and asses and taken back to Mosul 


2 


Between Bagdad and Ba$ra, boats fitted with masts 
and sails carried merchandise on the Tigris as well as on 


the Euphrates 


An average boat could carry 35 tons, but 


some were large enough to take a hundred. With good winds, 

and when the current was fast, the journey down the Tigris 

could be completed in 7 or 8 days. Otherwise, 15 were needed 

to reach Ba$ra from Bagdad. As for the journey upstream, it 

was very tedious as the boats had to be pulled all the way up 

by teams of men walking along the bank of the river, and it 

usually took 50 days to reach Bagdad from Ba$ra. 3 Around 

1830, the Pashas of Bagdad favoured the introduction of steam 

4 

navigation, and by 1845 there was a small British steamer 


navigating the lower part of the Tigris. 


5 


As well as reducing 


1 
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considerably the duration of the journey, steam navigation 
also had the effect of rendering trade much safer, since the 
nomads who haunted the banks of the river could not assail a 
determined steamer going at its own mechanical pace as 
easily as they could a boat being painfully pulled by ropes 
from the bank of the river. 

Finally, on the desert route from the Gulf to Syria, 
camels were used in large caravans of 2,000 to 6,000 beasts, 
and the journey usually took 20 to 30 days from Bagdad to 
Aleppo, and 30 to 40 days from Ba$ra to Aleppo. 3 " 

C. Nature of the Trade 


Throughout the Jalilx period, the trade of Mosul 

developed quite independently of the state of the productive 

forces in the province. The cotton industry, which in the 

eighteenth century was "the source of considerable profit to 

2 

the town," had greatly declined by the 1830s and most 
visitors pointed to the stagnant state of the crafts in general 
And whilst Lanza, writing around 1770, had said that the trade 
of Mosul was based on the profits made in the cotton industry, 
some seventy years later Rassam could write to his superiors 
in Istanbul that "the value of imports surpasses by a great 
deal the exports, and the merchants are obliged to send specie 
to Constantinople and Aleppo to purchase their stocks." 3 
Whatever the state of its productive forces Mosul presented, 
nevertheless, considerable mercantile advantages.^ 


1 . 


i 


Mosul's trade with its immediate neighbours 

As a town, Mosul had always acted as a market for the 


neighbouring tribes who came to exchange their products-- 
skins, sheep, camels, milk, cheese—as well as the produce 
of the desert—salt, alkali, 


truffles, bitumen—for all 

sorts of foodstuffs and goods manufactured in town—clothes, 
1 

2 

3 

4 


P- 
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tools, finished leather, ropes 


1 


From Jabal 



and from 


the town of Tall A'far which lies on the way to it, came 
dates and figs, as well as a small quantity of gall-nuts — 
around 40 gan^ars a year--which the Mosulis themselves took 


to Aleppo. 


2 


The trade with Jabal Sinjar was conducted by 


Mosuli merchants who went to the town of Sinjar, lying at the 
foot of the mountain, as the Yazldls themselves never came 
to Mosul, and thus Mosul could benefit from the conveyance 
of the goods. But the loss of the bitumen, salt and truffles 
trade to the nomads in the late eighteenth century constituted 
a severe blow to Mosul as it deprived its merchants of the 
lucrative business of transportation, and it also illustrate 

O 

an inability to control the local trade routes. 


2 . 


Mosul's trade with the Kurdish emirate of Bahdlnan 


Exchanges between Mosul and the Kurdish mountains were 
very extensive and the authorities always endeavoured to ensure 
the safety of the roads linking Mosul to 'Amadlya, 'Aqra, and 
Duhuk, as well as to make sure that peace prevailed in this 


mountainous region 


Inter-Kurdish feuds usually affected 


Mosul to a great extent in its trade as well as in its crafts 

The most important item of trade between Mosul and 
the Kurdish mountains was gall-nuts, which Mosuli as well as 
Kurdish merchants brought from the mountains and forwarded 
to the Mediterranean coast and the Persian Gulf. 5 These 


4 


"Mosuli" gall-nuts were reputed to be the best in quality 
and the annual gathering around 1830 was 7,000 to 10,000 


6 


the 


qantars , of which a quarter was exported to Aleppo, 
rest making its way to Ba^ra for export to India and Europe, 


or being used in the Iraqi crafts 


Throughout the eighteenth 


century, Mosul's cotton production could not meet the 
requirements of the local industry and the merchants purchased 
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1 


In the 


and brought cotton from the mountains of 'Amadlya. 
nineteenth century, however, there is no mention of cotton 
being imported from the mountains, an indication of the 
increase in the imports of British spun cotton. Besides 
gall-nuts and cotton, the emirate of Bahdrnan supplied 


Mosul with 


tobacco "inferior in quality to that of Latakia 


fl 


2 


as well as the whole of Mosul's requirements in wood and 
charcoal, usually conveyed by Mosuli merchants themselves. 
Other imports from the mountains were wool, tanned skins. 


3 


manna 


, raisins, grapes, apples, pears, pomegranates, nuts, 


cucumbers, honey and yoghurt, as well as earthern vases used 


in town to keep the water fresh 


4 


In exchange, Mosul 


5 


supplied the mountain Kurds with wheat and barley, clothes 
and cotton cloth, dates, salt and European products. 

It appears from this pattern of exchanges that 
trade between Mosul and the emirate of Bahdrnan was not to 
the advantage of the Mosulis in that imports far exceeded 
exports. Put into a wider context, however, this pattern of 
exchanges illustrates the role of Mosul as a successful 
intermediary between the producing areas and the trade term¬ 
inals on the sea. Mosul must have benefited immensely from 
the trade with the mountains, as the goods were mainly con¬ 
veyed to Mosul and then to other centres by Mosuli merchants 


3. 


Mosul's trade with eastern Kurdistan 


Throughout the Jallli period, commercial exchanges 
between Mosul and eastern Kurdistan (Sulaimaniya, Rawanduz, 

Kuyy Sanjaq) remained modest. Imports to Mosul consisted of 
g a ll - nuts and rice, and, when Mosul's crops failed, corn as 
well. in exchange, Mosul exported boots and shoes, turban 
pieces, chintz and printed cotton cloth, as well as the 
products of Syria and Diyar Bakr. As with the emirate of 
Bahdinan, the local Kurds had little to do with trade, and 
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it seems that this activity was in the hands of Christians 


Jews and Armenians. 


1 


4. Persian trade 


The history of Persian trade with Mosul is the 
history of Perso-Ottoman relations and their effect on the 
flow of silk from the producing areas to the Mediterranean: 
a point illustrated by the fact that when the Ottomans con¬ 
quered Mesopotamia in the sixteenth century, the ruler of the 


2 


thus 


silk producing Jllan area requested Ottoman protection 
acknowledging that control of the trade routes and terminals 
was more important than control of the producing regions. 

As a result of the commercial blocade instituted by Salim I 
(1512-1520), the silk route shifted from the north to the 
south, via Mosul and Diyar Bakr to Aleppo and Alexandretta 
In the seventeenth century, Mosul was still on one of the 
main routes linking Aleppo to Persia, and Tavernier, travel¬ 
ling in 1644, wrote about "notre Caravan-bashi Armenien 
ne a Ispahan, ayant passe souvent a Moussoul . . . 


3 


n 4 


Through¬ 


out the first half of the eighteenth century, Russo-Persian 
and Perso-Ottoman wars reduced the silk trade considerably, 
and Europe increased its imports of Levant silk while Persian 


silk was being exported north via Russia. 


5 


By the second half 


of the century, in spite of normal relations between the 
Ottomans and the Persians, Mosul had ceased to benefit from 
the trade as the powerful Mamluk Pashas of Bagdad gradually 
diverted the silk trade from Mosul to the "capital 
it was forwarded to Syria and Asia Minor. 
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trade was concerned, the Mosulis did not play the lucrative 
role of conveyors and of intermediaries--as with the gall-nuts 
— the trade being dominated by Armenians and Jews operating 
from Bagdad. All the same, Mosul still traded with Persia, 
albeit modestly. Sestini wrote that the caravan from Tabriz 
reached Mosul in 25 days, bringing silk and skins of still¬ 
born lambs which were used in the manufacture of bonnets. 

In exchange, the caravan took to Persia local cloth, shawls 
and French broadcloth.'*' 

5. Commercial links with Bagdad: 

As one of the major cities of the Ottoman Empire 
and the capital of a Pasha ruling over practically the whole 
of Iraq, Bagdad enjoyed a special position in trade relations, 
and throughout the period under study the Mamluk Pashas en¬ 
deavoured to attract to it the trade transiting through Iraq. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Bagdad benefited 
greatly from the addition of Ba$ra to its dominions, and as a 
result came to control one of the terminals of the great Indian 
route. Simultaneously, the Pashas of Bagdad were extending 
their influence north, absorbing the important transit centre 
of Mardin. On paper at least, the whole of the Iraqi trade 
routes was under their control. Toward the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century, the anarchy prevailing in Persia helped to 
switch most of the Indian trade to Ba$ra and Bagdad, and 
while trade relations continued between Bagdad, Kirmanshah, 

Harnadhan and Isfahan, many Persian merchants fled their war- 

2 

torn country and came to settle in Bagdad. To the south, 

and in spite of inimical relations with the Wahhabis, trade 

3 

with Arabia continued. The goods it received from India, 
Persia and Arabia, Bagdad re-exported to the Syrian coast 

and to Asia Minor via Mosul or, more directly to Syria via 

% 

the desert. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
yearly exports from Bagdad to Aleppo via the desert route— 
muslins, Surate cloth, Surate cotton, Bagdad cotton, Bagdad 

1 Sestini, pp. 252-253. 

2 

Comte de Ferrieres-Sauveboeuf, Memoires historiques, 
politiques et geographigues du . . . (Paris, 1790), vol. II, 
pp. 39, 85. Olivier (IV, 324-325) estimated these 

Persian merchants at between 12,000 and 15,000. 
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cloth, Persian cloth, Mocca coffee, indigo from Lahore, 
tobacco from Persia and Bagdad, Indian spices. Cashmere 
shawls — amounted to no less than 6,000,000 piastres." 1 " As 
most of this trade did not go through Mosul, the town did 
not benefit from it directly. Nevertheless, Mosul's prox¬ 
imity to the Zagros Pass which lies on the main thoroughfare 

2 

from HamadhSn to Bagdad, as well as its proximity to the 
Syrian desert, meant that the Jalllls were needed to help 
keep the arteries of communication open and safe. Special 
relations between the Pashas of Bagdad and the Jalllls were 
also necessary as both towns lie on the road linking the 
Gulf to Asia Minor. Mosul forwarded to Bagdad the gall-nuts 
and the tobacco of northern Kurdistan, as well as the copper 

3 

of Diyar Bakr. Those articles were then re-exported to 

Ba^ra and to Syria. In addition, Mosul sent to Bagdad wheat 

% 

and barley whenever local crops were successful, wood from 
Kurdistan, marble used in the building industry, as well as 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables, all of which articles 

4 

of trade were consumed in Bagdad itself. In exchange, 

Bagdad supplied Mosul with all sorts of Indian goods, part 
of which were then re-exported from Mosul to Upper Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor. According to Olivier, at the end of the 
eighteenth century small caravans of 30 to 40 asses left 
Bagdad two or three times a month, heading for Mosul, Armenia 
and Asia Minor, whilst larger caravans of 150 to 200 asses 

5 

went bi-annually to Istanbul. 

Trade between Bagdad and Mosul was but one link 
in the chain connecting India with Asia Minor and Syria. 

True to their role as intermediaries, the Mosulis often 
sought to bypass the Bagdadis and trade with Ba$ra directly, 
and Tavernier mentions some Mosuli merchants trading in the 
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Gulf. In 17 49 Mosul' s hopes were boosted by the appointment of 
yusain Pasha Jallll as wali of Ba?ra. The importance of such 
an appointment, and its implications for trade and for the 
respective fortunes of Mosul and Bagdad is illustrated by 
the firm opposition which the nomination encountered on the 
part of the Pasha of Bagdad. With the help of the southern 
tribes he succeeded in paralysing the Jalxlls' mutasal lim 

1 m — ■ ■ ■ ■ ' , I — ■ I ■ m 

in Ba§ra, and with the help of the Kurds he managed to prevent 

Husain Pasha Jallll from leaving Mosul. Mosuli hopes faded 

away and Ba$ra was restored to the powerful Pasha of Bagdad. 

Had Jalili control over Ba$ra come into being, Mosul would 

have been able to bypass Bagdad and, through the control of 

the main terminal on the Persian Gulf, make up for the loss 

2 

constituted by the desert trade to Syria. But this was not 
to be, and, by and large, in their trade with the Persian 
Gulf the Mosulis were limited south by Bagdad--and where the 
rafts were dismantled the Bagdadis took over. Obviously, 
this does not mean that Mosuli merchants were unable to 
proceed beyond Bagdad to Ba$ra. One thing, however, is sure: 
beyond Bagdad, the transportation of goods escaped them, as 
the role of the rafts ceased and the boats took over. 

Ba§ra sent to Mosul coffee, sugar, spices and 
increasingly in the nineteenth century spun Indian cotton 

3 

and cotton cloth. Also from Ba?ra came considerable quant¬ 
ities of dyes used in the Mosuli crafts. In 1759, Hays in 
Aleppo wrote to Hanson Clark and Co. in London that he was 
unable to sell their indigo "greatly owing to a sort of 
ordinary indigo--but very cheap—that hath been brought from 
India to Bagdad from thence sent to Mosul Mardin, Ourfar and 

4 

Derbekeer ..." In the following year, Hays wrote to 
Bosanquet in London about "Gambousy indigo brought from 
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the Jalllis were a well established family with strong con¬ 
nections in Mosul. Therefore, the appointment of Husain Pasha 
would not have severed the Jallll/Mosul connection^ and the 
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India to Bagdad, Mosul and Damascus 


,.l 


In the nine- 


2 


teenth century, Syria was receiving all kinds of dyes from 
Ba$ra and Bowring's commercial report does not mention 
exports of indigo from Aleppo to Mosul. 

Mosuli exports to Ba$ra were chiefly gall-nuts 
and iron and copper ores. In 1797, Jackson wrote that the 
copper trade between Mosul and Ba$ra "has not long been 
carried on, and is fast increasing; for sometimes ships 
sail from Basra laden almost entirely with copper."^ in 
the international trade with India, Mosul acted as an impor¬ 
tant collecting and distributing centre for Mesopotamia and 

Kurdistan, but its role south appears to have been limited 
by Bagdad. 


6 . 


Trade relations with Upper Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 


By rafts, mules and asses, the produce of the north 
made its way to Mosul, whence it was exported to Bagdad, 

Ba$ra and India: copper ore and copper utensils from Tokat; 
gall-nuts from Jazlra and Diyar Bakr; poplars, oaks and 
other varieties of trees from Diyar Bakr and Bitlls; 


hemp, 


soap, coarse calicoes and yellow leather from Diyar Bakr; 


and, for local consuption in Mosul 


nuts and dried raisins 


4 


manna, turpentine, hazel- 


Exports from Mosul consisted of Indian goods 
received from tne south, as well as some local cotton cloth. 6 
By the eighteenth century, direct river trade between Bagdad 
and Bir on the Euphrates 6 had almost ceased, to the 
benefit of the Mosuli merchants, as caravans between the 
south and Armenia now passed through Mosul. 


7 


In the early 


n 


1 

2 
3 


ineteenth century, Mosuli merchants were trading with Urfa, 
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Tokat, Erzerum, 


and Edirne. 



7. The Aleppo connection 


In the eighteenth century, Aleppo was still one 
of the main store-houses for European products destined to 
Syria and Iraq, as well as for Ottoman goods destined for 
Europe. Towards the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
despite the growing trade of Damascus, Beirut and the ports 
of Anatolia, and in spite of the general decline of the Medi¬ 
terranean trade due to Anglo-French wars, Aleppo remained 
the major terminal for Mosul's trade with Europe. In the 
early Ottoman period, Mosul used to send great quantities 

of gall-nuts, goat wool and cloth to Aleppo via 'Ana and 

2 

the Syrian desert, as well as via Diyar Bakr and Urfa. In 
the eighteenth century, coffee, brought all the way up from 
Ba$ra, also made its way to Aleppo through Mosul. Gall-nuts 
and goat wool remained important articles of trade, but 
cloth was now merely being dyed and printed in Mosul, having 

3 

first been imported from India. 

The Aleppo connection was quite strong, and some 
Mosuli merchants had factors in the Syrian city. 4 After the 
fall of the Jalllls, Mosul kept on sending gall-nuts and 
wool to Aleppo, ^ but terminals became more diversified. Hence, 
in 1844, Rassam's firm in Mosul sent 21 loads of gall-nuts 
to Aleppo, 28 to Samsum and 18 ballots of wool to Smyrna. 6 A 
few months later, 90 camel-loads of gall-nuts and wool were 

7 

forwarded by the same firm to Samsum. By the 1840s, British 
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merchants established in Mosul were expressing the hope that 
'Ana might be included in the pashalik of Mosul, most prob¬ 
ably because of the growing importance of Damascus and Beirut, 
and the manque h. gagner thus suffered by Mosul.' 1 ’ 

Mosul imported from Aleppo all kinds of European 

2 

products such as broadcloth and linen cloth, indigo, paper, 

3 

glass, iron utensils, satin, bonnets and hardware. Of the 
Aleppine products, soap was the most important, and around 

4 

1800, 320 qan^ars were exported each year to Mosul alone. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
nature of this trade changed, with increasing imports of 
British cotton twists, European cotton prints and shawls, 

while returns from Mosul were mainly gall-nuts, wool and 

. 5 

specie. 


IV. Conclusion 


Throughout the Jallll period, the evolution in 
the nature of Mosuli exports and imports was faithful to 
the pattern of exchanges which takes place within the type of 
economy known as colonial, in that slowly but surely the 
exports handled by Mosuli merchants became limited to raw 
materials--gall-nuts, wool--while exports of Mosuli products 

. Simultaneously, imports of European manufactured 
goods increased rapidly and managed to supplant local 



industries, especially as regards cotton cloth 


6 


That this 


pattern of exchanges placed the Mosuli social formation into 


a dominated position is an undeniable fact 


That the imoorts 


of foreign manufactured goods dealt a severe blow to certain 
traditional local industries is also an undeniable fact. 
However, in spite of this bleak picture, one is still faced 
with the equally undeniable fact that throughout the Jallll 
period Mosul witnessed an important expansion of urban life, 
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incompatible with any impoverishment of the society. This 
observation calls for a close examination of the social 
formation under study, and an examination which lies well 
beyond the modest ambitions of this work which will therefore 
content itself with suggesting possible directions of research 

The first striking fact is that long before European 
domination most Mosuli exports consisted of raw materials. 

And furthermore, these raw materials--and the surplus they 
generated—did not originate in the Mosuli social formation 
itself but in neighbouring ones, whence they were collected 
and thence conveyed by Mosuli merchants. It thus becomes 
clear that economic expansion and decline were closely con¬ 
nected with a mode of connection of surplus rather than with 
any one mode of production of surplus or with the state of 
the local productive forces. Secondly, it seems that the 
imports of European finished products did not trigger a 
general decline of the Mosuli crafts as much as they induced 
a reorientation of these crafts enabling them to adapt to 
new circumstances as well as to the domination of a local— 
and not yet alien—merchant capital. Hence, up to the 
eighteenth century, Mosul produced and sold cotton cloth 
as a finished product. From the end of the eighteenth century 
onward, cheap imports of Indian and European cotton cloth 
dealt a blow to the local spinning and weaving industries. 
Although figures were not available to us, it seems that the 
decline that ensued should be considered in relative rather 
than absolute terms, that is to say Mosul's share of the 
total market decreased, but at a time when this market was 

bound to have expanded. Simultaneously, the same imports of 
cheap cotton cloth which were competing with the local 
spinning and weaving industries induced a growth in the 
dyeing, printing and embroidering crafts under the auspices 
of the local merchant capital. 

The fortunes of Mosul had always depended on its 
ability to attract a surplus generated in other, and sometimes 
distant, social formations, and the argument generally put 
forward, i.e., that Europe dealt a severe blow to the prod¬ 
uctive forces, is somehow irrelevant. Causes for the economic 
decline of Mosul as well as 



for European domin¬ 
ation in the second half of the nineteenth century, should be 
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looked for elsewhere. For centuries, the productive forces 
of the Mosuli social formation had been dominated by the 
merchant capital, and only a study of the dynamics of this 
merchant capital can help us grasp the evolution of the 
Mosuli social formation. In the Middle Ages, Mosuli merchants 
seem to have gone as far as Venice in search of markets for 
the spices and muslins they were conveying,^ - yet the sight 
of Mosulis in distant lands was not common as Mosul was too 
far away from the sea and the ocean to play a role as a true 
city-state. So that from the beginning, Mosul's geographic 
position—so lucrative in many ways—had shaped the aspir¬ 
ations and the future of its productive forces at the very 
moment it was limiting the outlook of its merchant capital. 

The interaction between geographic situation, merchant capital 
and productive forces is, it seems, essential for an under¬ 
standing of the nature of the Mosuli social formation. Now, 
taking into consideration the wider political and economic 
structure within which Mosul was comprised under the Jalllls, 
one must acknowledge that even at its apogee the Ottoman 
Empire controlled very limited maritime trade routes. In 
more than one way, the future of Ottoman productive forces 
was "ordained" before the extension of the Capitulations, 
before the bara’at , before the Lancashire mills, and before 
the shift of international trade away from the Mediterranean, 
away from the Persian Gulf and away from Ottoman control, by 
the absence of any "will" (both mental and institutional) 
for international trade, for control of international trade 
routes and for mercantile expansion. It seems that the prob¬ 
lem does not lie in the fact that European merchants were 
establishing themselves in Ottoman ports and European 
powers controlling the major trade routes. Rather, it would 
seem that the problem lies in the fact that such a situation 
did not constitute a problem as far as the Ottoman State and 
the Ottoman world view were concerned. That Europe was 
gradually encircling the Ottoman Empire and monopolising 
the international trade is a fact. But much more important 
was that psychologically the Ottoman authorities did 
not regard this as a threat, whereas they were more 
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sensitive to other issues involving Europeans (war and milit¬ 
ary threat, relations between the dhimmis and Europe, etc.). 

As far as Mosul was concerned, the dynamism of its merchant 
capital was certainly affected by this disarticulation between 
State and province, as between province and province. This 
" fragmentation and conflict of wills" determined a priori the 
extent of Mosul's mercantile fortunes.^ - Within these limit¬ 
ations, Mosuli merchants remained active in the Ottoman 
Empire and in Persia. In the sixteenth century, very few 

2 

European traders ventured beyond Aleppo and into Mesopotamia. 

In the seventeenth century, Mosuli merchants traded reg- 

3 

ularly with Persia and, more locally, Mosuli merchant capital 
dominated exchanges up to the nineteenth century: the gall- 
nuts and the goat wool of Kurdistan, the salt and the sheep 
wool of the desert. As Niebuhr noted: 

"Dans d'autres villes les marchands confient ordin- 
airement leurs marchandises aux Arabes des grandes 
tribus voisines, qui alors les transportent sur 
leurs chameaux par le desert. Mais dans notre 
voyage [Mosul to Aleppo], on m'assurait, que les 
propridtaires de toutes les betes charge de notre 
caravane demeuraient A Mosul et dans les villes 
voisines, et qu'ainsi les Arabes et les Curdes ne ^ 
profitaient rien du Transport de ces marchandises." 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, this 

trade began to escape the Mosuli merchant capital. First, 

the insecurity in the desert compelled trade to rely increas¬ 


ingly on the nomads for conveyance and protection. Later 

1 This is not to say that had the local merchant capital 
benefited from more favourable circumstances, this would have 
necessarily triggered a development of the local productive 
forces. This is not an exercise in reconstructing history, 
and its aim is not to point at the interruption of a real 
trend of development, but rather to point at the moment of 
rupture of a potential trend of development. If the local 
DNA can be said to have "failed", then it is certainly in 

the programming of its merchant capital as of its State instit¬ 
utions and not in that of its productive forces. And to put 
it in Leibnizian terms, Europe came to dominate the local 
social formation because it was more "perfect", in that one 
could find in Europe that which would supply a reason a priori 
for what happened in the local social formation. 

2 

Rauwolff, p. 123. 

3 

Tavernier, I, 192-193. 

4 

Niebuhr, II, 303. 
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1 


on, with the extension of security to the desert and to the 
mountains of Kurdistan, European consuls and merchants settled 
in Mosul, bara’at multiplied, and the trade of gall-nuts and 
wool was open to an alien merchant capital. In 1845, British 
merchants in Mosul were dealing, directly or through their 
dhimmi protdges, with 'Amadlya, Sulaimanlya, Rawanduz, and 
even with the nomads of the desert from whom they bought 
sheep wool and to whom they even lent money. 

Much more so than the industries of Europe, it was 
the dynamism of European merchant capital, backed by the 
European State, that crippled the Mosuli social formation 
by competing with its motor, the local merchant capital. 
Already limited, long ago, by foreign control over some of 
the international trade routes, local merchant capital grad¬ 
ually lost the Ottoman routes, then the local routes, to 
foreign merchants who, ironically, came to benefit from the 
extension of safety through the subjugation by the Ottoman 


State of mountain rebellion and desert dissidence. 


Transport 


and conveyance of trade 


came under the control of Europe, and 

2 


the Mosuli merchant capital lost its mode of connection. 


FO 195/228, Rassam to Cunningham, Mosul, 2 Nov. 1844, 
3 May 1845 and 10 Aug. 1845. 




sur 


"Avons-nous raison de voir dans les transports et ce qui 
rattache (les prix, les routes, les techniques) une sorte 
moteur decisif h la longue . . .," F. Braudel, Ecrits 
1 1 Histoire (Paris, 1969), pp. 123-133. 
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Chapter IV 


CONTROL OF THE TRADE ROUTES 

Transport techniques, prices, conveyance of goods 
and intermediaries cannot account for everything. Beyond 
them, one should examine the actual control of the trade 
routes. Who was able to raise taxes? Who was in a position 
to exact unlawful contributions? Who appropriated to him¬ 
self the greatest part of the surplus generated by trade? 

The following pages will attempt to answer these 

questions, first of all by looking at the official, juridical, 
and recognised areas of influence and control, secondly by 
examining, beyond them, the factual and real areas of influ¬ 
ence and control as they resulted from the various and 
successive relationships of power which were being formed 
between the many power groups constituting Iraq in the 
period under study. 

Jallll rule in Mosul coincided with that of the 
Mamluks in Bagdad. Throughout the eighteenth century and 
well into the nineteenth, political life in Iraq was domin¬ 
ated by the shadow of Bagdad. Mamluk rule was initiated by 
Hasan Pasha and his son Ahmad Pasha at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and very soon the Mamluk empire expanded 
so as to englobe the whole of Ottoman Iraq. Hasan Pasha 
managed to have Mardln detached from the province of Diyar 
Bakr and included in his wilaya , and at the same time he had 
his son and successor, Ahmad, appointed wali of Ba§ra. Thus, 
by controlling the safest route linking the Persian Gulf to 
the Mediterranean and Asia Minor, the Pashas of Bagdad had 
laid the basis of a durable realm. Throughout the eighteenth 
century, and until their fall, the Mamluks of Bagdad had 
under their direct and official control all the towns of 
Iraq from Ba^ra to the south to Mardln north, 'Ana west 
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and Kirkuk east 


1 


In addition to these territories—which 


had been officially incorporated in the province of Bagdad 
—the Mamluks also controlled eastern Kurdistan (Sulaimanlya, 
Kuyy Sanjaq) and the northern Kurdish emirate of Bahdlnan 


Amadlya) 



Mamluks appointed the one-tail or two 



walis of these provinces. In the whole of Iraq only Mosul 

escaped the official control of Bagdad, its wali being 

2 

appointed directly by the Porte. The exiguity of the 


pashalik and the overshadowing presence of a neighbour whose 
territories literally encircled Mosul from all parts, 
obviously called for a special relationship between the 
Jalllis and the Mamluks. 

The autonomist drive of the Pashas of Bagdad 
benefited from the Perso-Ottoman wars—a strong government 
and military leader in Bagdad being essential to the success¬ 
ful defence of Iraq. But following the failure of Nadir 
Shah's Iraqi ambitions and the subsequent tacit acknowledgement 
of "natural" borders between the two empires, the quasi 
independence of the successors of Ahmad Pasha had come to 


weigh increasingly on the Porte 


The Mamluks, however, 


proved immovable, and in 1774 Parsons remarked that the wali 
of Bagdad "was not appointed by the grand signior, but by 


the principal inhabitants of Bagdad. 


it 3 


The history of the 


reinforcement of Mamluk rule in Bagdad owes at least as much 
to Istanbuli politics and palace intrigues as it does to 
the geopolitical situation of Iraq. Unfortunately, the Istanbuli 
side of the equation has remained beyond our reach. Still, 
it seems that the high Ottoman dignitaries were quite willing 
to bless the status quo established by the Mamluks in Iraq 
as long as the tribute was being forwarded to the capital— 
which it was. The Jewish ?arraf of Sulaiman Pasha the Great 
assured Sir Harford Jones Brydges that of the one million 
or so pounds sterling which constituted the revenues of the 
wali c. 1780 at least 10% was sent to the Porte in the form 
of tribute and presents to the sultan, the Ottoman family 


and the officials 


1 


And when Sulaiman the Great sent his 


Niebuhr, II, 267; 


Parsons,pp 


BAG, pp. 50-111; 

Chesney, I, 107; Otter, I, 164; 

2 

Lanza, p. 15; Rousseau, Bagdad, pp. 88-89. 
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Parsons,p. 104. 


Buckingham, p 

. 134-135 
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katkhuda 'All against the Wahhabis the expedition cost the 
treasury £300,000. Finally, when the Grand Vizir Yusuf 
Pasha was preparing the Egyptian expedition against 
Bonaparte Sulaiman Pasha contributed £500,000 to the expenses. 
And so it seems that the power and stability of the rule of 
this great Pasha was at least partly due to the large con¬ 
tributions he made to the imperial treasury and to the private 
funds of Istanbuli officials. 


1 


Such power as that of 


Mamluks could not be 


ignored by the Jalllls and, slowly but surely, Mosul began 
to gravitate around them. Physically attracted by Bagdad 
(its buildings were crammed on the southern walls) Mosul was 
also politically attracted. In 1752/1166 Amin Pasha Jallli 
was appointed wali thanks to Sulaiman Pasha Abu Laila of 
Bagdad; four years later the wali of Bagdad acted as medi¬ 
ator between rival Jallli houses; from 1760 until 1778 

Bagdad was largely responsible for the misfortunes of the 

0 

house of Husain Pasha Jallli and the appointment of rival 
Jslilis as walis of Mosul; and in 1775/1189 Amin Pasha b. 
Husain Pasha Jalili was entrusted by the Porte with the task 
of ousting 'Umar Pasha of Bagdad, but he died in the s 
year, and his son Sulaiman Pasha, then wali of Shahrazur, 
participated in the same Ottoman campaign against 'Umar Pasha 
In the following year, Sulaiman Pasha Jalili, then wali of 
Mosul, was at odds with 'Abdallah Pasha of Bagdad who sue- 


ame 


2 


ceeded in removing him from office and replacing him by a 
Mamluk, Hasan Pasha, later himself wali of Bagdad. 


3 


It 


appears that strained relations between the two parties go 

back to the time when Husain Pasha Jalili was appointed wali 
of Basra. 


1 

Mai 



H.J. Brydges, An Account of the Transactions of His 

I 



Mission 



the West 


xa in the Years 1807-1811 


(London, 1834), vol.II, p. 18. 


2 


And this despite the great prestige attached to his late 



Amin 


who had been captured by the Russians in 


Eastern Europe, then freed and honoured by the sultan with 
the rare title of ghazi. 

of Jalili/Mamluk relations, see Ives 


3 


On these 



p. 281; Howel, p. 60; Otter, II, 183; Lanza, pp. 30-34, 

ZUB, pp. 140-144; BAG, p. 188; MAN(2), I, 167, 
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Relations between the two provinces changed with 


the advent of Sulaiman Pasha the Great in 1780 


For a 



of twenty-seven years—until the assassination of Sulaiman's 

/ 'All—the relative stability of Mamluk rule was 



reflected in the relations with the Jalills. 


The 


coming to 


power of Sulaiman Pasha the Great augured well for the house 
of Amin Pasha Jallll, for, as soon as Sulaiman Pasha was 
appointed governor of Bagdad, and while he was on his way 
to his capital from Ba$ra, Sulaiman Pasha Jalxll moved to 
Bagdad to act as muhafi? and crushed a rebellion headed by 


the enemies of the great wali. 


1 


In the following year, Mosul 


participated in a campaign mounted by Bagdad against the 


Baban Kurds 


2 


and in 1784/1199, at the request of Sulaiman the 



Mosul. 


, Sulaiman 
3 


Pasha Jallll sent him 500 Tufinkjls from 


Relations between the two houses were cordial, and 


in 1795/1210, Muhammad Pasha Jallll went to Bagdad with a 


costly present to Sulaiman the Great 


4 


Three years later 


400 Mosuli Janissaries were fighting with Bagdad 



the Khaza'il 



and in the same year, Sulaiman the 


Great secured the wizara (three-tail Pasha) for Muhammad 


Pasha Jallll. 5 


In 1801/1216, Muhammad Pasha sent Bagdad 500 

6 


Janissaries, 300 tughars of wheat, as well as weapons and 
ammunition; and when, in the same year. 


Muhammad Pasha's 


katkhuda died, it was Sulaiman the Great who appointed his 


successor. 


7 


In 1802/1217, Muhammad 


sent 300 Janissaries 


Wahhabi 


to Bagdad and 250 others to protect Karbala from the 
When the Jallll wall died, it was 'All Pasha of Bagdad who 

Q 

secured the succession for Nu'man Pasha Jallll. 


8 


These close relations—based on the Jalills 
acknowledgement of Bagdad's power as well as on their 
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readiness to provide military and financial assistance— 
finally ended with the assassination of 'All Pasha in 1807 


and the advent of Sulaiman Pasha the 



1 


In 1808/1223. 


Nu'man Pasha Jalili, having fallen ill, resigned, and his 
son Yahya became mutasallim . But orders came from Bagdad 
reversing the decision of the notables and appointing 


'Uthman, Nu'man's brother, as mutasallim 


Not content with 


this, Sulaiman the Little also succeeded in having a non- 
Jalili, Ahmad b. Bakr al-Mau$ilI, appointed as wali of Mosul 
The principal Jalllls went to Bagdad in protest, but to no 
avail. Mosul rebelled in favour of the Jalllls and Bagdad 
sent an army to back Ahmad Pasha. In the ensuing battle, 
the latter was killed and the armies of Sulaiman the Little 



2 


A Jalili was appointed mutasallim, but Sulaiman 


the Little was not ready to forgive: he appropriated to 
himself ten Mosuli villages, claiming that they belonged to 
Arbil, and he unleashed his soldiers who plundered the country 


side around Mosul 


In the end peace was restored with the 


Jalllls. and the Mosuli merchants paying him 100,000 piastres 


as compensation 


3 


In the following year, Mosul and the 


Jalllls played a crucial role in the military operations which 


caused the downfall of this Pasha. 


4 


After the fall of 


Sulaiman the Little, the Jalllls remained greatly dependent 
on the walis of Bagdad, ^ their fate being in fact linked to 


that of the Mamluk dynasty 


Such a dependence was not only 


due to the power of the Mamluks, but also to the gradual 
erosion of the Jalllls 1 power-base in Mosul itself, and to 
the growing ambition of other notable families, such as the 
'Umarls. In the end, the Mamluks and the Jalllls were both 


to succumb to the battering rams of the Tanzimat. 


6 


This expose of Mamluk-Jallll relations shows that 
although Mosul was officially independent of Bagdad, it was 


in fact almost totally subordinated to it 


In turn, this 


1 
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should help to clarify the fact that although most of Ottoman 
Iraq was juridically subject to Bagdad, an examination of 
the historical events might well unveil a different picture: 
a picture behind the official picture. We shall now under¬ 
take a study of the main trade routes described earlier on 
in an attempt to perceive the various forces—official and 
unofficial—which controlled them and, through them, con¬ 
trolled the surplus brought about by commerce. Having 
established the importance of trade and trade routes in the 
foregoing pages, we shall approach the political history of 
the Iraqi provinces of the Ottoman Empire as it revolved 
around trade and along the routes of communication. 


I. 


The Road Linking Mosul to Syria via the Syrian Desert 


This road, the quickest, went through Hatra and 
'Ana on the Euphrates before entering the Syrian desert. 


It 


was often used by Mosuli merchants going to Damascus, Tripoli 

1 


and Aleppo in the seventeenth century. 


But by the eighteenth 


century—and disregarding the Syrian part of the journey— 
the stretch of desert between Mosul and 'Ana had become 
unsafe, and trade with Syria ceased almost totally. As late 
as the 1820s, the tribes were still in control, and the 


Mosulis had lost the salt trade to them. 


2 


At the end of the 


Jallll period, the northerly drive of the 'Anaza was still 
disrupting the pattern of tribal life in the area, causing 


further disturbances. 


3 


II• A Network of Roads Connecting Mosul with 

Syria via Upper Mesopotamia 

A. Mosul-Nasibln-Mardln-Diyar Bakr-Urfa-BIr 

This had always been a popular road, as the numerous 
towns which lay on the way enabled the merchants to conduct 
local trade at the very time they were conveying merchandise 

Teixeira, p. 86. 

Ainsworth, Narrative, II, 319; 


1 

2 
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Walpole, I, 326-328. 


Rich, II, 110. 
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to Aleppo and the coast. Caravans for Upper Mesopotamia and 

Syria assembled outside the southern walls of the town where 

they paid custom-duties.'*' Around 1775, every camel-load 

entering the town paid 10 piastres for silk and cloth, 7.5 

2 

piastres for coffee and 6% piastres for spices. A substantial 
part of these commodities being re-exported, had to pay another 
duty before leaving Mosul. In 1845, duties on local and Iraqi 
goods were 10% on imports and 3% on exports, with some 
commodities—unspecified—paying up to 18%. In 1838, copper, 
iron, lead, soap, pepper and pimento coming from Aleppo 
paid 100 piastres per load and 2.5% on invoice amount at 
arrival in Mosul, while all other goods from Aleppo paid 200 

4 

piastres per load and 2.5% on invoice amount. Figures are 
too scarce to give even a vague idea of the revenues of the 
customs, but at the beginning of the nineteenth century Dupre 
wrote that they constituted the biggest source of revenue 

5 

for the wali of Mosul. As an indication of the growing 
importance of the trade in foodstuffs—mainly coffee and 
spices--a new tax of 1 zulfca on each mann of coffee sold was 
instituted in 1795/1210;^ and in 1808/1223, Nu'man Pasha 
separated foodstuffs from all other commodities and allotted 

7 

them a custom-house of their own. 


1. Mosul-Na^Ibin 


Having paid custom-duties before departing from 
Mosul, the caravan went on its way to Na^ibin which was under 
the jurisdiction of Bagdad and was governed by the voyvode 
of Mardin. Here as well, duties had to be paid, and large 

Q 

caravans often had to remain in Na^ibin 3 or 4 days. Before 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Dupre, I, 119 

local and Iraqi goods only, amounted to 

revenues of the wali (see FO 195/228, Rassam to Cunningham, 
Mosul, 27 May 1845). 

6 


Ives, p. 321. 

Niebuhr, II, 287. 

FO 195/228, Rassam to Cunningham, Mosul, 27 May 1845. 
Bowring, p. 45. 
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reaching Na^Ibln, however, the caravan had to go through the 

"territory" of the Yazidis who lived in Jabal Sin jar.. In 
1575, Rauwolff wrote that the road between Mosul and Naslbln 


was unsafe. 


1 


Indeed, the situation had not changed in the 


Jalili period, as illustrated by the accounts of numerous 


travellers who visited the area 


2 


In 1777/1191 the Yazidis 


stole some flocks belonging to Mosul; in 1781/1196 the state 
of insecurity was such that two missionaries were robbed a 
mere mile away from the town; in 1785/1200 the Sinjarls 
killed the wali of Mosul who had mounted a punitive exped¬ 
ition against them; in 1788/1203 they raided the environs 
of Mosul; three years later they ambushed a Tatar and 
robbed him of 6 loads of goods, belonging to Mosuli merchants, 
which he was conveying and which were worth 500 purses; in 
the same year they raided some villages near Naslbln and 
then returned to their mountain with their booty; in 1799/ 
1214 they killed a Tatar carrying a present from the Pasha 
of Bagdad to the Grand Vizir in Istanbul; in 1800/1215 they 
looted two caravans and took goods worth 700,000 piastres; 
the following year they raided a "friendly" tribe, the 


Hadldlyln, near Mosul, taking 4,000 sheep 


in 1802/1217, 


they attacked a caravan on its way to Aleppo and plundered 
part of it—after which the caravan had to return to Mosul; 
in 1808/1223 they raided some mounts belonging to Mosul while 
on their way back from their grazing grounds near Na$TbIn; 
two years later they looted the Aleppo caravan near Mardln 
and took away goods valued at 100,000 piastres excluding the 


camels, horses and mules. 


3 


The Sinjarls continued their 


depredations throughout the Jalili period, and only in the 
late 1830s were they finally subdued by the urban authorities 
and their power was broken: in 1840, they were paying tribute 

As one can clearly oerceive from this 


to the wali of Mosul 


4 


long list of continual depredations, the Mosuli authorities 
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were unable to ensure the safe passage of trade between 

Mosul and Na^Ibln.^ As an alternative to being plundered, 

the merchants could offer presents to the Sinjarl chieftains 

and pay a contribution relative to the value of the goods 

p 

being conveyed. Thus, through plunder and "unofficial 
taxation", the inhabitants of Jabal Sinjar were able to 
appropriate to themselves part of the trade surplus. 

Unable to prevent Yazldl attacks, the urban author¬ 
ities none the less retaliated by organising punitive 
expeditions against the mountain. In 1752/1166 the wali of 
Bagdad raided Jabal Sinjar and killed many Yazldls; in 
1763/1177 and in 1765/1179 Amin Pasha Jallll attacked the 


mountain and returned to Mosul with the heads of the Yazldls 


carried on the lances 


in 1767/1181 he sent his son who 


exacted 800 sheep from the Sinjaris; in 1773/1187 Sulaiman 
Pasha Jallll raided the mountain and plundered the sheep; 
in 1779/1193 the Mosulis plundered the Yazldls' crops; in 
1792/1207 the Mosulis attacked Jabal Sinjar just before the 
harvest and returned to town with the crops as well as the 
flocks; in the following year they also raided the mountain 


before the harvest 


in 1794/1209 the Pasha of Mosul sent 


some troops to protect the roads 


they killed 13 Sinjaris 


and sent their heads to Bagdad; in 1800/1215 the wali of 
Urfa, acting on behalf of Bagdad, attacked the Yazidis who 
had just plundered a caravan and forced them to return 30 
mounts and part of the money stolen, all of which were 
forwarded to Bagdad; in 1802/1217 the wali of Bagdad launched 
a major expedition against the mountain: on his way there 
he attacked two small tribes, taking some sheep and 300 

, then he laid siege to Jabal Sinjar, destroyed some 
villages, burnt the crops and uprooted the trees; in 1809/ 
1224 the soldiers of Bagdad again raided the mountain. 



looting and 



3 


Such is the picture drawn by the Sinjaris during 


Niebuhr (II, 315) and Otter (II, 255) wrote that although 

Sinjar was Mosul's responsibility, the authorities were too 

weak to act decisively. 

2 
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a period of some 60 years covered by a Mosuli chronicler, 

Y as In' 'Umarl. In order to check the Sinjarls.* activities 
along the stretch of road linking Mosul to Na^Ibln, the 
authorities had to rely upon the nomads, and more precisely 
fayy, who participated in most punitive expeditions 
the mountain. And Tayy's connection with trade did not stop 
at that: Niebuhr wrote that a caravan of 2,000 loads was 
escorted by 300 Tayy warriors and had to give their chief a 
load of coffee, a certain amount of tobacco, rice, butter 
and 30 c abayas , on top of which the caravans heading towards 
Na^ibin had to pay Tayy "les droits ordinaires du passage"— 
the usual dues, an indication of the permanence of the 


arrangement. 


1 


In the nineteenth century, Tayy was exemnted 


from paying a tribute, as it supplied the caravans with the 
escorts needed to protect them against the Sinjarls, 


2 


and 


Kinneir wrote that Tayy, "nominally subject to the pasha of 
Bagdad, are, in fact, the sovereigns of the whole country 
between Nisibin and Mosul, and under the mask of granting a 
safe-guard through the desert, lay a tax on all caravans 


that pass near them. 


ii 3 


Finally, the government of Na$lbln 


was given to the emir of Tayy by the wali of Bagdad. 


4 


In 


more than one way, f a YY too were thus enabled to feed on the 
trade surplus. And it is interesting to note that early in 
the eighteenth century the Jalllls, as Mosuli notables, were 
closely associated with T a YY' and they often warned the 
tribe whenever the non-Jalill wali of Mosul was preparing an 


expedition against them. 


5 


Later in the eighteenth century 


this special relationship appears to have come to an end. 


probably as a result of Bagdad! pressures 


By 1814, the 


Shammar, who had moved northward and displaced the 'Ubaid 
and Tayy, seem to have replaced Tayy as escorts for travellers 


on the western routes 
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Let us recapitulate. The pattern of trade surplus 
draining on the Mosul-Na$IbIn road was as follows: a duty- 
paid to the wali of Mosul on departure and/or arrival; a 
duty paid at Na$rbln, part of which went to Tayy and another 
to their overlord the wali of Bagdad; in between, a contrib¬ 
ution to the Beduin escort and another tax levied by Tayy at 
Qassi KubrI. In the nineteenth century, Tayy were being 
displaced by Shammar, at least on the western routes, although 
the extent of their influence north is not known. In times 
of insecurity caravans also had to pay the Yazldxs to avoid 
being plundered, and this did not exempt the caravans from 

paying their ineffectual Beduin escorts all sorts of taxes. 

# 

Often, after an attack on a caravan the authorities organised 
punitive expeditions against the raiding party, or against 
some group associated with it. Thus did the authorities 
retrieve—in specie, in goods or in cattle--parts at least 
of the value of the goods stolen from a caravan. However, 
such money as was retrieved from the brigands seldom went 
back to the looted merchants: the authorities who had mounted 
the expedition—Mosul, Tayy--appropriated to themselves yet 
another portion of the trade surplus through an operation of 
counter-plunder. And the only thing which prevented a total 
loss as far as Mosuli merchants were concerned was the close 
connection between them and the ruling family. Because 
Mosul was ruled by a local family, a surplus which originally 
belonged to Mosuli as well as to non-Mosuli traders found 
its way into the town and was invested in it. And whatever 
the actual mode of redistribution of the wealth extracted 
from the Yazldls (between Tayy, the Pasha and his soldiery, 
the Janissaries and the local merchants), it is a fact that 
this appropriation, however exceptional and rare, still 
constituted a net profit to the town considered in toto . 

As can be seen, the inimical relations between Mosul and the 
Yazldls of Jabal Sinjar were not always detrimental to Mosul 
qua social formation which occasionally benefited from the 
appropriation of a wealth generated in other social formations. 
What is certain is that this violent process of appropriation 
and reappropriation affected a drastic redistribution of 
wealth and a rapid flow of capital, the study of which is 
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beyond the ambitions of this work. It appears that the 
trouble, as far as Mosul was concerned, started when 'J’ayy 
became increasingly dependent on the Pashas of Bagdad, 
especially towards the end of the eighteenth century, and 
Bagdad started to play a dominant role in policing the area. 
Consequently, the pattern of surplus draining was altered, 
the surplus was increasingly rerouted towards Bagdad, and 
this constituted a loss to Mosul. 


2. Na^Ibln-Mar.dln 

Until the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 

2 

voyvode of Mardln was appointed directly by the Porte, then 
Hasan Pasha of Bagdad succeeded in including this town into 
his dominions, and it remained subject to Bagdad until the 

3 

fall of the Mamluk dynasty. At Mardln, a tax was levied on 
all goods in transit, and the beneficiary was the wali of 
Bagdad. In the eighteenth century, the Milll Kurds, under 
a new leadership, had spread south towards the Tigris and 

4 

upset the pattern of tribal life around Mardln. In 1775, 
Niebuhr estimated their tents at 11,000, while in the nine¬ 


teenth century, Buckingham wrote of 50,000 tents scattered 
between Mount Taurus (north), the Great Desert (south), the 
sea (west) and Mardln (east) . Sestini gave the number of 


10,000 individuals, probably for the area between Mardln and 

g 

Urfa along the trade route. The walis of Bagdad used this 


new power in order to put pressure on T a yy and bring them 

7 

under their direct control. This they seem to have succeeded 


Sestini exposes the rationale behind the military exped¬ 
itions against the tribes: (a) the Pasha makes the necessary 

preparations and awaits a messenger from the "guilty" tribe 
bringing news of its submission and promise of a tribute to be 
paid; (b) if this threat does not work, the Pasha leaves 
town with his troops, and tribute is often paid without a 
battle; (c) if a battle results and the Pasha wins, the 
loot constitutes a form of tribute (see Sestini, p. 260). 

^ Niebuhr, II, 254. 
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in doing as, increasingly, fayy began to revolve around the 
leadership of Bagdad. Relations between Bagdad and this 
new tribal power, the Millis, were not always smooth. In 
1790/1205, their unruly behaviour induced Bagdad to march 
against them: the Millis fled, losing 10,000 sheep as well 


as 3,000 camels and bovines. 


1 


In the following year the 


Millis attacked a caravan and three villages near Urfa. 


2 


But a few years later their chief went to Bagdad: he was 


pardoned and requested to remain in the capital. 


3 


It seems 


4 


that through the Millis. Bagdad was able to exercise its 
influence on the trade route between Na^Ibin, Mardln and Urfa, 
and in 1800/1215 the alliance between the two parties was 
further cemented by the appointment of the Mill! emir as 
wali of Urfa, a nomination secured by Bagdad. As a result, 
the Mamluks' influence spread west to the borders of Syria. 
Cooperation between Bagdad and the Millis also helped the 
Mamluks to subdue the tribe of 'Ubaid which dwelled between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris and had lost the privi 
position it enjoyed with the Pasha of Bagdad following the 
murder of Sulaiman Bey ash-ShawI who liaised between the 



Pashas and the tribes 


To Bagdad who sought to control the 


trade routes between southern and northern Iraq, cooperation 
with the Millis was even more necessary in view of the 
northerly drive of the 'Anaza who were pushing the Shammar 
from the west to the east of the Euphrates, and were them¬ 
selves heading north to the districts of Mardln and Urfa. 

By 1845 the 'Anaza were "pouring over the Euphrates in 


6 


multitudes, devastating the whole country 


■I 7 


and were even 

8 


dwelling m the plain between Mosul and Jabal Sinjar, now 


pushing the Shammar north-west 
where they robbed the caravans 


to the region of the Khabur 


9 


But such developments are 
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posterior to the Jalilis. During the period under study, 
the Mamluks of Bagdad were able to control the road from 
Na^lbln to Mardln as well as the road between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris leading from Bagdad to Mardln. Obviously, 
this control was neither permanent nor total. But in times 
of peace as in times of insecurity, the wali of Bagdad 
remained the ultimate reference and the final recourse. 

This meant that Bagdad could cut Mosul from Syria through 
its control over the westerly and the north-westerly roads. 

The pressures resulting from this control are well illustrated 
by the great influence which Sulaiman the Great of Bagdad 
exercised over political life in Mosul. 


3. 


Mosul-Jazirat Ibn 'Umar 


Whenever the desert route from Mosul to Mardln was 

unsafe, the caravans could take a more circuitous route, east 

of the Tigris, to Jazira, and therefore escape the Yazidisi 

From Jazlra, the caravans could go directly to Diyar Bakr 

and avoid Mardln and the Millis.''" However, having escaped 

both the Yazldls: and the Millis, Mosuli trade could not hope 

to avoid the wali of Bagdad, for during the rule of Sulaiman 

Pasha Abu Laila, Jazlra was separated from Diyar Bakr and 

2 

integrated into the Mamluks 1 realm. Yet Bagdad's 

0 

authority over Jazlra seems to have been nominal, as the town 
was ruled by a hereditary Kurdish family. Not that this 
augured well for the Mosulis trying to escape the grip of 
Bagdad: the almost continual internal feuds in the area 

rendered this route unattractive to trade. But by controlling 

Jazira, Bagdad could exert even more pressure on Mosul. 
Mosul's three routes to Syria, west, north-west, and north, 
were under Bagdad's jurisdiction. Moreover, Jazira could be 
used to cut Mosul off from its hinterland in the mountains of 
Kurdistan. 


4. Diyar. Bakr-Urfa-Bir 

In the eighteenth century, the Pashas of Bagdad had 
managed to rob the Pashas of Diyar Bakr of Jazira and Mardin. 
The Mamluks' influence, however, stopped at Diyar Bakr, and 
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all of Sulaiman the Little's efforts to control it or subdue 


it by. force failed 


1 


In the seventeenth century, duties 


paid by the Mosul caravans amounted to 2.25 piastres per load 


of goods, whatever its value. 


2 


In the nineteenth century. 


all goods, whether destined for the city or in transit, paid 


5% ad valorem. 


3 


These taxes, which secured right of passage. 


did not, however, secure safety of passage. Throughout the 
period under study travellers reported that the roads teemed 
with brigands. This entailed further expenses for the 
merchants, as another portion of the trade surplus found its 
way into the pockets of regular or tribal escorts, as well as 
into the pockets of the many bandits which roamed the roads. 


4 


At Urfa, custom-duties were levied once more. 


In 


the seventeenth century they were of 2.5 piastres per load 
and in the nineteenth century 5 piastres per load.^ The 


5 


customs' revenues at Urfa were considerable, as the town lay 
on the roads from Diyar Bakr and Mardin as well as on the 


southerly desert road from the Khabur. 


7 


And this explains 


why the Mamluks of Bagdad, unable to subdue Diyar Bakr, 
endeavoured to control Urfa: officially by having a Mill! 
emir appointed as wali, unofficially by allowing the Millis 
to control the Mardin-Urfa road. Through their control over 

g 

Urfa, the Mamluks could cut Diyar Bakr off from Syria. 

Before reaching Syria, the last town was Blr, on 


the Euphrates 


It used to be subject to Aleppo, but in the 


second half of the eighteenth century it was placed under 


the jurisdiction of Urfa. 


9 


Thus, by controlling Urfa, Bagdad 
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The Mamluks' control over Urfa appears to have been inter¬ 


mittent, and subject to the power of 


Mamluk 


of the 


day. 


In 1790/1205, the Millis' unrest in the area of Urfa 


allowed Sulaiman the Great to present himself to the Porte 
as the only ruler who could quell their power. As a result, 
he succeeded in having the wali of Urfa removed (GHA, p. 24). 
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could influence the whole of the trade flowing between the 
Gulf and Syria through Iraq and Mesopotamia. 


III. The Road Connecting Mosul with the Emirate of Bahdlnan 


This was a vital road for Mosul, as it connected 
it with the gall-nuts producing country. During the Atabeg 
period parts of the emirate belonged to Mosul.^ Under the 
Jalills, however, there were no juridical ties linking the 
merchant capital of Mosul to the gall-nuts producing mountains 
Around 1730, Ahmad Pasha of Bagdad sent his katkhuda who 
besieged 'Amadiya, after which incident the wali of Bagdad 
sent a yearly firman and robe of honour to the "wali" of 


'Amadiya. 


2 


Although nominally subject to the authority of 


the wali of Bagdad, the wali of 'Amadiya remained in fact a 


hereditary and independent ruler. 


3 


Still, whatever the con¬ 


nection between 'Amadiya and Bagdad, it remains that Mosul 
suffered from being administratively cut off from this most 


productive area 


Throughout the period under study Mosul 


endeavoured to maintain peace in the emirate, as well as to 
secure the road leading to it. The importance which Mosul 
attached to this road is well illustrated by the very few 
mentions of looting reported by chroniclers and travellers on the 
road north -east of the Tigris. The danger, when it came, 
was from the Yazldls of the Shaikhan district, north-east of 
Mosul, as well as from tribes making incursions into the 


pashalik from eastern Kurdistan. 


4 


Such occurrences 


were rare, and the whole area between Mosul and 'Amadiya was 
well covered with villages and fields: a clear indication 
of its safety. 

Although Mosul was able to ensure that this vital 
road remained free of highwaymen, there, nevertheless, were 
two factors detrimental to trade and which Mosul could not 
influence directly. The first was inter and intra-clan feuds 
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for control of the emirate. In 1768/1182, the powerful 
Bahram Pasha died and was succeeded by his son Isma'Il. 

However, a relative, Bairam Bey, made a bid for power and was 
backed by the wali of Bagdad, with strife ensuing. In 1787/ 
1202, as a result of a feud in the emirate, the people of 
'Aqra fled to Mosul for safety. In the following year, the 
ruler of 'Aqra extorted money from the merchants and dis¬ 
rupted trade. In 1798/1213, the death of the wali of 
'Amadlya triggered a feud which resulted in the interruption 
of commercial relations with Mosul. The very detrimental 
effect which this feud was having on Mosul induced the 
Jalllls. to mediate between the contenders for power—but to 
no avail. One of the emirs, Qubbad Bey, secured the backing 
of the wali of Bagdad by sending him 120 purses and giving 
55 more to his agent; but the feud continued, despite milit¬ 
ary assistance given by Bagdad to its candidate.^ - Seven 
years later, the feud had not subsided and 'All Pasha of 
Bagdad asked Muhammad Pasha Jalili to settle the dispute, 

which was done, with the new Kurdish "wali" sending 100,000 

2 

piastres to Bagdad. 

Another factor which was beyond Jalili control 
was Kurdish policy towards Mosul. Here as well, the 
Jalllls endeavoured to accommodate the Kurds and settle 
disputes quickly. In 1737/1150, Husain Pasha Jalili besieged 
'Amadiya following a dispute; as a result, trade was inter¬ 
rupted completely, but terms were agreed upon and normal 

3 

relations resumed quickly. Throughout the rule of Sulaiman 
the Little of Bagdad, relations between Mosul and 'Amadlya 
remained strained in view of Sulaiman the Little’s con¬ 
tinual efforts to put pressure on the Jalllls by using his 
influence with the mountain Kurds.^ Not content with control¬ 
ling the trade routes which linked Mosul to its Syrian markets. 


Bagdad also tried to cut Mosul off from its richest hinterland. 

After the fall of the Jalllls, the emirate of 
Bahdinan was integrated into the province of Mosul. 5 In this 
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way, the merchant capital of the town was able to establish 
organic links with the gall-nuts and goat wool producing 


country. 


By that time, however, it was not so much local 


merchant capital, but European merchant capital, which came 


to benefit from the subjugation of the mountain. 


Through 


the establishment of consulates and commercial firms in Mosul, 
and through the extension of European protection to the Jews 
and to the Nestorians, an alien merchant capital--with strong 
connections in the ports of Syria and Anatolia—was able to 
compete favourably with the Mosuli merchant capital. 


IV. The Road Linking Mosul to the Baban Emirate and Persia 


Ever since the stabilisation of the Perso-Ottoman 

borders, the Baban emirate had been the scene of a game of 

power and influence played between Persia and Bagdad through 

the main leaders of the Baban family. In 1750, Sulaiman 

Pasha Abu Laila marched against the Persian candidate to the 

emirate and defeated him. As a result, Bagdad's protege, 

Sulaiman Pasha Baban, ruled the province for 14 years as a 

vassal of Abu Laila. At the death of Abu Laila, Sulaiman 

Pasha Baban sought to shake off Bagdad's domination, and he 

was backed by the Persians. However, by 1775, a protege of 

Bagdad, Ahmad, was again in power. To Bagdad, control of 

the Baban emirate was essential as it meant control of the 

Zagros Pass, one of the main thoroughfares between Persia and 

Iraq. Having integrated Arbll into their dominions, and 

being in a position to influence the state of affairs in Kuyy 

2 

Sanjaq, the Mamluks of Bagdad endeavoured to keep the Baban 
emirate (Qara Julan) within their sphere of influence. 
Officially, the wali of Qara Julan—one-tail or two-tail—was 
tributary to the wali of Bagdad from whom he received his 

3 

nomination. In fact, the Persian factor enabled the Baban 
to oppose Bagdad on more than one occasion. In 1780/1195, 
Mahmud Pasha Baban rebelled and Sulaiman the Great mounted 


an expedition against him, with Mosul contributing to the 

1 Longrigg, pp. 179-180. 
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military effort 


Mahmud Pasha offered his submission and 


Sulaiman the Great ordered him to leave his capital of Qara 
juian and build another one, Sulaimanlya, south-west of it. 
Ironically, as far as the Baban were concerned, their new 
capital was named after the great Mamluk Pasha. In 1782/ 
1197, when Mahmud Pasha Baban died, Bagdad nominated his son 


2 


The grip of Sulaiman the Great 


3 


'Uthman as his successor. 

was such that in 1801/1212 he replaced the Baban 
governor of Kuyy Sanjaq by a rival §ur.an emir. 

In 1805, the Baban attacked the $uran Kurds of 

Kuyy Sanjaq, but they were defeated by 'All Pasha of Bagdad. 
The death of 'All Pasha coincided with a change in the 
relations between the Porte and Persia. As a result, the 


4 


Baban emirate escaped the influence of Bagdad, in 



of 


a major expedition by Sulaiman the Little which resulted in 


the capture of Sulaimanlya. 


5 


And in 1810/1225 


the Baban 


played a crucial role in the downfall of Sulaiman the Little, 
their influence spreading briefly to Bagdad with the appoint¬ 
ment of a wali who was well inclined towards them and this. 


despite the Porte's opposition 


6 


Throughout the rule of the 


7 


last Mamluks, the Baban emirate continued to elude Bagdad's 
control by relying on the Persian factor. 

During the Jallll period, the struggle for power 
between the Baban and Bagdad affected the trade of Mosul 
with Persia, and this was true whatever the outcome of the 
struggle. Whenever the Baban were in open rebellion against 
Bagdad, wars led to an interruption of trade. Whenever the 
Baban were able to assert their autonomy, Bagdad could still 
hinder trade through its control over Kuyy Sanjaq and Arbll. 
Finally, whenever the Mamluks were able to exercise control 
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over the emirate, trade was directed towards Bagdad rather 

than Mosul.^ After the fall of the Jalllis, the situation 

in eastern Kurdistan changed drastically with the rise and 

expansion of the §uran emir of Rawanduz who threatened Mosul 

itself. When this threat was finally parried, and the 

country pacified, European capital moved in to deal directly 

2 

with the agricultural and pastoral producers. 

V. The Trade Routes between Mosul and the Persian Gulf 


A. Mosul-Bagdad 


The fastest route by land from Mosul to Bagdad was 
the one lying west of the Tigris, via Tikrit. This, however, 
was also the least secure route, as it crossed the territor¬ 
ies of various tribes. The principal tribes were the 'Ubaid, 
the Tayy of Shamamik, the Bu Hamad and the Bu Silman, usually 

content with exacting a contribution from the caravans but, 

3 

in times of unrest, ready to plunder the travellers. In 

the nineteenth century, the northerly migration of the 'Anaza 

pushed the Jabbur and the Shammar tribes across the Euphrates 

4 

to the east, hence adding to the state of insecurity. 

An alternative land route from Mosul to Bagdad was 
to follow the east bank of the Tigris, cross the river Zab, 
then go through Arbil, Altun KubrI and Kirkuk. Although 
safer than the western route, this one was not always free 
of dangers. Before crossing the Zab, and while still inside 
the province of Mosul, caravans had to go through the area 
around the village of Nimrud which was described around 1770 
as a brigands' den. In these parts, danger also came from 
the Yazldrs of Jabal Sinjar who crossed the Tigris to attack 


At the beginning of the 19th century the trade of Sulaiman- 
lya was "entirely in the hands of a few Armenians, who are the 
agents for some wealthy Baghdad merchants," Mignaml, 287-288. 
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the caravans. 1 Having reached the Zab, caravans were taken 

across on small rafts by the Yazldl inhabitants of the village 

2 

of Iski Kalak, in exchange for a small contribution. On the 
other side of the river lay the dominions of the wali of 

3 

Bagdad, and caravans had to pay custom-duties at Arbll, 

4 

Altun KubrI and Kirkuk; On top of which money had to be 
given to the Beduin escorts who protected the caravans from 
the hostile tribes of the day—the roles being easily 

5 

reversed. The safety of trade in this region depended 
very much upon Bagdad's hold on the tribes, as well as on the 

g 

balance between the tribes themselves. When they were 
plundered, Mosuli merchants could seldom hope to get their 
goods back, for even when a punitive expedition was organised 
against the plundering party, it was done by Bagdad and not 
by Mosul. 


The most popular route from Mosul to Bagdad was the 
Tigris. When the current was strong enough trade was safe 
from the marauding tribes who could not stop a fast moving 
raft, but danger had to be expected in the narrower parts of 

7 

the river and when the current was slow. Goods which took 

g 

this route paid duties on arrival in Bagdad, but it is 
not known whether these were calculated in proportion 
to the duties which would have been paid had the caravan 
taken the land route via Arbll, Altun KubrI and Kirkuk. 

Apart from its safety, the river route appealed to the 
Mosulis who benefited from the raft industry, the monopoly of 
which was granted to a few notable families by the sultan, in 

9 

exchange for a nominal sum. The Tigris route was a one-way 
route and, the rafts being dismantled at Bagdad, the tribes 
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were bound to benefit from all the trade between Bagdad and 
Mo s u 1. 


B. Bagdad-Basra 


Trade between the two cities was conducted by land 

or river, depending on the state of security. Mosuli goods 

which had paid duty on arrival in Bagdad did not pay further 

2 

taxes before leaving the city. On the Tigris and on the 
Euphrates were several custom-houses, the greatest share of 
whose revenues were reaped--depending on the balance of 
power--either by the wali of Bagdad, or by the tribes. 

Olivier put the number of duties on the Euphrates at 7, 
and on the Tigris at 2, the tax being of 2 to 5 piastres on 

3 

each bale of goods. The tribes dwelling on the banks of 

the two rivers were nominally subject to the authority of 

Bagdad. In the eighteenth century, the Mamluk Pashas used 

these tribes to assert their domination over Ba$ra and thwart 

the Porte's attempts at controlling this trade terminal. As 

we saw, the Jalllls, and Mosul, lost a great deal in this 

4 

operation. Relations between the Pashas of Bagdad and the 
most powerful tribes--Muntafik, Khaza'il, Ka'ab, Banu Lam-- 
were not always peaceful. In 1742, Ahmad Pasha sent his 
katkhuda Sulaiman (Abu Laila) on a most lucrative military 
expedition against the tribes: the Banu Lam alone had to pay 

5 

him 600 purses. Twenty years later, the new wali, 'All 
Pasha, also mounted a major expedition against the Muntafik, 

g 

Khaza'il, Ka'ab and Banu Lam. In times of peace, and when 
Bagdad was not strong enough to quell them, the tribes set 
up their own custom-houses on the rivers, levying taxes from 
the merchants. Although the tribes were officially acting 
as the agents of the Pashas of Bagdad, they obviously approp¬ 
riated for themselves a greater share of the trade surplus. 
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Such was the situation around 1770, once the 



had 


recovered from the severe blows administered to them by Abu 


Laila. 


These tribes seldom looted the merchants 


as an 



interruption of trade was not to their advantage, 
they endeavoured to exact regular taxes in order to approp¬ 


riate to themselves a portion of the trade surplus 


Only 


when relations with Bagdad were bad did they plunder the 
merchants systematically, depriving the Mamluks of a handsome 
income and retreating before the soldiers, deep into the 
desert or the marshes. In 1780/1195, when Sulaiman the Great 
was appointed wali of Bagdad, he made his way up from Ba$ra, 
taking with him children from all of the tribes as hostages. 

tribes and exacted 

In 1781/1196, "the Khaza'il having broken 


2 


In the same year, he marched against the 
money from them.^ 


the peace," he attacked them and forced them to give him 


considerable sums of money. 


4 


For a few years 



iron 


handed policies of Sulaiman the Great reaped their fruits 
and most of the trade surplus escaped the tribes and made 
its way into the pockets of the merchants and the treasury 


of the wali. 


5 


But in 1787, the Muntafik managed to capture 



ra and remained in it for 3 months. 


6 


It is conceivable 


that such a dramatic event as the seizure of Ba$ra was 
directly linked to the policy of Sulaiman the Great, which 
had the effect of depriving the tribes of a regular revenue 
yielded from the trade. 

By the end of the eighteenth century a new danger 
to Iraq arose when the Wahhabis captured the Arabian district 


of Ahsa’ in 1795/1210. 


7 


In the same year, Sulaiman the Great 


concluded peace with the Muntafik, gave their emir, ThuwainI, 
100 purses, 100 camels and 100 mares, and sent him against 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

Sir Eyre 

Journal of the Royal Geograph 


Niebuhr, II, 192-193, 199, 203; Parsons,p. 146. 
ZUB, p. 146. 

BAG, p. 189. 

BAG, pp. 189-190. 



"Diary of a Journey with 


II 


All European travellers agree 

the tribes under control. 

6 


. . . , m 

_ XXX (1860), p. 

that Sulaiman the Great had 



201 


7 


Howel, p. 29. 
BAG, p. 194. 
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the Wahhabis. 


1 


While Thuwainl was busy campaigning against 

from 


the Wahhabis, Sulaimap. the Great subdued the Khaza'il 
whom he took 70,000 sheep, 700 buffaloes and 700 ^ughars of 

But despite this campaign, the road from 


cereal and rice 


2 


Basra to Bagdad was still controlled by the 



In the 


summer 


1797, Jackson paid 1,300 piastres to an Arab chief 


3 


At the 


for 3 boats and an escort from Ba$ra to Bagdad, 
beginning of July in the same year, the Khaza'il having 
attacked yilla, Sulaiman the Great sent an army against them; 
the tribe offered its submission and gave the wali 200 

4 

purses and 500 fcughars of cereal. Jackson wrote that 
at that time sheep, taken as booty, were being sold very 


cheap in Bagdad. 


5 


A few days later, news reached Bagdad of 


the death of Thuwainl at the hands of a slave; the great 
expedition against the Wahhabis had failed, and there were 
even fears for the safety of Ba$ra. 


6 


The threat of the 


Wahhabis led to a reallignment of alliances in Iraq, with the 


major tribes cooperating with Bagdad 


In 1798/1213, Sulaiman 


the Great sent his katkhuda , 'All, against the Wahhabis; in 
the following year, the Wahhabis having penetrated into Iraq 
were fought by the Khaza'il; in 1800/1215 and in 1801/1216, 
the Wahhabis raided Karbala, Qubaisa and 'Ana, and the 


Muntafik retaliated by raiding Wahhabi country. 


7 


The Wahhabis 


were unable to make territorial gains in Iraq, but through 
their control over Arabia they had laid their hands on the 
profitable Pilgrimage route, and through their incursions 
into the dominions of the Pashas of Bagdad they hindered the 


Gulf trade with Iraq and Syria. 


8 


Moreover, their threat 


37. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

g 

The Wahhabis. 1 impact on the flow of trade is illustrated 
by Rousseau's mention of good relations between them and the 


BAG, pp. 193-194; Jackson, pp. 51-52. 

BAG, p. 194. 

Jackson, p. 

BAG, p. 194. 

Jackson, p. 97. 

Ibid ., p. 101. 

BAG, pp. 194-197; GHA, pp. 53-54; Mirza, II, 326-328. 


English agent in Basra: see Rousseau, Bagdad, p. 39 


Brydges 


tells us that he, as well as his predecessors Manesty and 
Latouche, used to exchange presents with Sa'ud, and that "it 

safety of our public dis- 




was absolutely necessary, 
patches, which were then transmitted across the desert, to 



loo 


compelled the Pashas of Bagdad to rely heavily on the tribes 
which were given considerable sums of money for the protection 


of Basra, 


1 


and this, in turn, increased the tribes' share of 


the trade surplus. 


Around 1807, the drive of the Wahhabis had been 


2 


checked and the southern 



began to reassert themselves 


in 1810/1225 they were in control of the coffee route; in 
1812/1227 navigation between Ba$ra and Bagdad on the Tigris 
was interrupted and boats were plundered; in September 1819 
a fleet was attacked on its way to Bagdad from Ba$ra and 
three boats were looted, with goods valued at 40 purses being 
lost; in November of the same year Bagdad mounted an unsuc¬ 


cessful expedition 



the tribes 


3 


These were times of 
in times of peace-- 


acute crisis which never lasted long: 
uneasy peace—the tribes levied their own taxes on the 


4 


rivers, and trade went on. 

Along the Bagdad-Ba^ra routes, the actual distrib 

ution of legal and illegal appropriation of a share of the 
trade surplus by individuals and groups depended very much 


on the balance of power between city and nomads 


Tough 


policies and major military expeditions by the Pashas of 
Bagdad usually rendered the tribes "irresponsible" and led 
to an interruption of the normal flow of merchandise: as 
Bagdad sought to appropriate to itself the totality of the 


lawful and unlawful levies 


the tribes resorted to drastic 


measures and trade suffered immensely 


On the other hand. 


whenever the major tribes were "allowed" to set up their own 
custom-houses, the profits they reaped--by making them benefit 
in the system—induced them to keep the smaller tribes in 
check and to keep exchanges flowing. 


VI. The Road from Basra and Bagdad through the Desert to Syria 


Basra had greatly benefited from the internal wars 


and from Aleppo,that the L Ba ? ra J factory should be on good 
terms with Saoud," Brydges,il, 15. 

1 


2 

3 

4 


Dupre, I, 166; Rousseau, Bagdad , p. 43. 
Rousseau, "Wehabis", p. 191. 

GHA, p. 123; Rich, II, 163-165, 397, 402. 
Rich, II, 165, 174. 
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of Persia, and the wali of Bagdad had seen the revenues of 
his customs increase immensely as a result of the rerouting 
of the Gulf trade away from the Persian ports. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, duties on goods entering Ba?ra 
from the sea and the land were 7% on precious commodities 


and 8.5% on heavy ones, while Europeans 


paid only 3% 


on all 


goods. 


1 


All commodities leaving Ba§ra for Bagdad paid 


another duty on arrival in the capital, while all commod¬ 
ities leaving Ba?ra and taking the direct desert route to 

Syria had to pay the Bagdad custom-duties before leaving 

2 

Basra. Whenever relations between Bagdad and the desert 


tribes were strained, the wali always endeavoured to prevent 
the caravans from travelling directly through the desert, 
not so much out of fear for their safety, but rather because 
this would constitute a direct loss for the wali who usually 
entered into agreement with the tribes as to what proportion 


of surplus each party was entitled to. 


3 


Thus, when 


ty/nomad 


relations were bad, Mosul benefited from the diversion of 
trade which then went all the way north through Mesopotamia 
to Syria. But for the caravans, this meant a longer journey. 


increased custom-duties and higher transport costs: 


the 


desert route—rendered safe through an agreement between the 
merchants and the tribes—was always preferred by the merchants 


who did not trade with the towns of Mesopotamia. 


4 


The desert 


tribes benefited from this trade, for, as Parsons put it, 
"a caravan cannot pass the desert in safety without hiring 


Arabs of each of the tribes which inhabit the 


borders. 


ii 5 


The taxes levied by the tribes were considerable. In 1774, 
on the road from Aleppo to Bagdad, a caravan had to pay a 


Beduin chief 1.25 



for each loaded camel, on top of 


1 

2 

3 


India Office Records G/29/25, Commercial Report , f. 231r. 
Parsons, p. 155. 

B. Plaisted, Narrative of a Journey from Basra to Aleppo 


in 1750 by 


D. Carruthers (ed.) (London, 1929), p. 64. 


See also Eliot, in Plaisted, p. 119. 


4 

5 


See Appendix 117. 

Parsons, p. 103; Beawes, p. 34. 
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which the chief took 10 ra^ls of coffee as well as other 


goods. 


1 



s caravan was stopped for 5 weeks at 


'Ana and had to pay the Beduins 40 piastres per camel-load 

2 

ing to their destination. 




From Aleppo to 

ra, in 1745, protection cost each merchant 14 dollars 
per 500 pound load, compared with carriage costs of 35 



dollars per load. 


3 


i . e. 


40? 


of the carriage costs 


Through¬ 


out the eighteenth century, one or two caravans left Bagdad 
annually for Aleppo, and one caravan left for Damascus. 


4 


Under 


From Ba$ra, two caravans left every year for Syria, 
normal circumstances caravans could travel through the desert 
unhindered, as the tribes realised that they would be the 
first to suffer from any disruption of trade. When, however, 
the pattern of tribal life was disturbed, as happened at the 
end of the eighteenth century, trade suffered and the desert 

route to Syria was abandoned. It is safe to assume 
that Mosul must have benefited from these depredations 
through the diversion of trade via Mesopotamia. After 1810, 
however, and until the end of the Jallli period, the southern 
part of the route, between Ba$ra, Bagdad and Syria, was 
safe, while Mosul suffered from the continual disturbances 
brought about by the Shammar and the Jabbur who had been 
pushed north and north-east by the 'Anaza. 


VII. 


Conclusion 


The study of trade has shown that the three most 
important roads, as far as Mosul was concerned, were the 
road to the Kurdish mountains, the road to Aleppo and the 
road to the Persian Gulf. As a collecting centre for the 
gall-nuts and the wool of the mountains, and as a distributing 
centre for the terminals of the Mediterranean and the Gulf, 
Mosul relied for its prosperity on the safety of these three 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Parsons,pp. 90-91. 
Tavernier, I, 153. 


pp. 8, 13. 



Olivier, VI, 290; 
Plaisted, pp. 62-63; 
1787), vol. II, p 



E. 


281 


/ PP- 

Irwin, A 
One of 


11, 34; 


Parsons, p. 150; 


Series of Adventures (London, 


these last-mentioned caravans 


did not carry goods but consisted of camels taken to be sold 

in Syria. 
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trade routes 


The foregoing study of the political control 


of the trade routes shows that Mosul's military influence 
did not extend beyond 'Amadlya to the north, Na^Ibln to the 
north-west and the Zab to the south. Officially independent 
of the Mamluks, Mosul was in fact at the mercy of Bagdad and 
relied on it to ensure that the trade routes remained open. 
This explains why political life in Mosul revolved around 


Mamluks 


in a strong position to influence the 


Jalxlls. After the fall of the Mamluks and the Jalxlls, 
the relationship between Mosul and Bagdad was altered and 
the integration of the emirate of Bahdinan into the province 
of Mosul augured well for trade, and Mosul was also able to 
extend its military influence so as to supplant Bagdad in 
its control over the road to Syria. By that time, however, 
European merchant capital moved in to capitalise on the 
extension of security and the integration of the trade- 
commodities producing hinterland. 



Chapter V 


THE POLITICS OF NOTABLES 

_ ^ ^ ^ im — a - -t — 


I. The Political Scene before the Rise of the Jalllls 

When the Jalllls first made their appearance on the 
Mosuli political arena towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, the principal families of the town were the 'Umarls, 
the various Ashraf branches (Fakhri, 'UbaidI,A'raji) , Al 
Yasln al-Mufti,. Al Qara Mustafa Bey and, to a lesser extent, 
the 'Abdalis. and the Ghulamis. 

* 


The 'Umarls who interest us here are all descendants 


of Qasim who lived in Mahallat Bab al-'Iraq, south-west of 


Mosul. 


1 


In 1562/970, this Qasim was in conflict with the 


2 


Ashraf of the town regarding his proposed building of a 
dye-shop. The conflict seems to have arisen because the 

4 

§ 

Ashraf held a monopoly on the dyeing industry in the town. 
Backed by the Ottoman ruler of the time, Qasim finally over¬ 
came the opposition of the Ashraf and, armed with an official 
permission from the Grand Vizir, he built his dye-shop in 
1574/982. Some time later a feud erupted in Mosul and the 


There were other 'Umarls in Mosul, previous to the emerg¬ 
ence of Qasim, but the sources never mention them as being 
notables. 

2 

Sources often mention a ma^baghat as-sada whose mutawalli - 
was always a prominent member of the Ashraf. Amin 'Umarl 
(MAN(2), II, 151) tells us that prior to the construction of 
the dye-shop by Qasim 'Umarl,. there was only one dye-shop in 
Mosul, and its benefits (as a waqf) went to the Ashraf and 
to the 'ulama’ ( bi rasm as-sada wa ’f-fuqaha’ ). Yasln 'Umarl 
(DUR(l),~p~. 425) tells us that before 1574/982, there was 
only one dye-shop in Mosul, that it was Waqf , and that the 
mutawallls. were the Ashraf. 
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105 


Ashraf destroyed the dye-shop. But once again the 'Umarls, 
backed by the Ottoman administration, won the day. and the 
Ashraf s monopoly was broken. The rebuilt dye-shop was 
given as waqf to the mosque which Qasim had erected in 1571/ 
979 on the site of an old masjid in Mahallat Bab al-'Iraq, 
close to the * Umar Is.'* house. As well as the dye-shop, the 
mosque also had as waqf two baths situated close to it, parts 
of an orchard, a stretch of arable land, eight shops situated 


in Suwaiqat 



al-'Iraq and two others in Suq al-'Allafln. 


1 


The mosque and its waqf were, according to Yasln 'Umarl, 

entrusted to "the most righteous, the wisest and the closest 

2 

relative" and the waqflya stipulated that the imama and the 

‘ 3 

khut±>a should always be given to an 'Umarl, hence securing 
the family's wealth and notability. 

Qasim had one son only, 'All who died in 1591/1000, 
a year before his father, leaving three sons: 'Uthman, Musa 
and Muhammad. Of 'Uthman's progeny we know Murad (d. 1680/ 
1091), a teacher and a preacher in NabI Allah Yunus, who 
knew Turkish, Persian and Kurdish as well as Arabic and rose 


to become ra’Is 


al-'ulama 




4 


One of his sons, 'Abd al-Baqx 


studied in Mosul and then went to Asia Minor where he taught 
Back in Mosul, he became the mudarris at NabI Allah Yunus, 
succeeding to his father in this position. Removed from it 
at a later stage, he secured the backing of the shaikh 


al-islam and was reinstated 


He was also appointed qadi in 


various towns but, preferring to remain in Mosul, he 

5 



deputies to act on his behalf. 


Another of Murad's sons 


'All Abu Fada’il (d. 1734/1147), taught in NabI Allah Yunus 


after his brother and his father, became ra’Is al-'ulama 


^ 5 


and mufti of Mosul and then qadi of Bagdad for two years. 
Back in Mosul, he was reappointed mufti and retained this 


position until very old age 


He visited Istanbul many times 


1 

PP 

2 

3 

4 


Sijill waqflyat, p. 4; UNW(l), f. 183r; DiwahjI, Jawami , 
132-133. 

BAG, p. 340. 

DiwahjI, Jawami', 


MAN (2) , I, 224; 


pp. 132-133. 

Sa’.igh, II, 134, 137; 



, ?. 14; 


The ra 


DiwahjI, Jawami' , p. 103. _ 

honorary title and not a function. 
5 


’ is 


al-'ulama’ is an 


MAN(2), I, 227; ?a’igh, II 
DiwahjI, Jawami p. 103. 


145; 


JalabI, p. 14; 


TABLE I: The House of ‘Uthman b. " All b. Qasim ^Urna rx 
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and was granted, along with the office and honours, the 
villages of Kir Ishaq, Kibr Ishkist, Qubba, Aghj Qal'a, 
Jamkarm, YinkijI, Kharab Kark, Sandanlk, Husn ShamI, Barfcall, 
Tall Isquf and Miman, as well as half of the villages of 


Jabal Maqlub. 


Yasln 'Umari describes 'All Abu Fada’il as 


being "the first who owned villages in Mosul, as previously 
they were all given to the ruler." 


In addition to his rural 


holdings, 'All Abu Fa^a’il also owned various bazars, khans, 
baths and coffee-houses in town. In 1720/1133, he repaired 


1 


At the time the 


All 


the 'Umari Mosque and gave it a school. 

Jalllls. were making their political debuts in Mosul, 

Abu Fa^a’.il was without doubt the chief notable of the town. 
He was mufti and had succeeded in getting the gafla’ for his 
son Muhammad. And when, at one point, this son had a dis¬ 
pute with a JailII notable who threatened him with a dagger, 
'All Abu Fa^a’il threatened to go to Istanbul to complain 
and the Jallll notable had to come to the 'Umarls' house 


to apologise. 


2 


Muhammad 


In another branch of the 'Umari family, that of 
. 'All b. Qasim, the leading figure was Ahmad b 


Muhammad who went to Istanbul where he held various important 


-and unspecified—positions. 


He returned home rich and 


powerful, "and in 1650/1061 he was murdered by a spiteful wali 


of Mosul who had felt snubbed 


,.3 


Around the same time, the prominent figure in the 
third branch of the family, that of Musa b. 'All b. Qasim, 
was Fathallah b. Musa, reader and teacher in Mosul and qadi 
in Ba§ra, who appears to have acquired considerable wealth 
through his tenure of office. He, however, dissipated it 
all fighting his cousin 'All 


Abu Fada 


over control of the 


'Umari Mosque. In the end, the Grand Vizir arbitrated between 


them and they became partners. 


4 


Fathallah died in 1695/1107 


aged 80, and 'All Abu Fada’.il remained in charge of the 


1 BAG, pp. 340-341; MAN (2) , I, 225-226; ?a’igh, II, 152; 
Siouffi, p. 131; JalabI, pp. 14-15, 85-86; Dlwahjl, Jawami' 

D. 103. 

2 


3 


QUD, ff. 127v-128r. 
UNW(l) f. 39r; MAN 


I, 230-232. ATH (p. 215) gives 


the date 1660. 


4 


QUD, f. 94r; MAN 


I, 224-225. 
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TABLE II: The House of Muhammad b. 'All b. Qasim 'Umari 


Muhammad 


Ahmad 

(d. 1650) 


$alih 

(d. 1691) 


Darwlsh 
(d. 1725) 


Ahmad 
(d. 1771) 


Darwlsh 

(d.1743) 


'Abdu 


Salim 


(d. 17 3 8) (d. 1738) 


1 


Abu Bakr 

(d. 1664) 


' Umar 
(d. 1690) 


Abu Bakr 


Mu$£af a 


'Umar 


(d.1738) (d.1748) 


Ibrahim 
(d.1766) 


mosque. But the problem of the tauliya outlived both men. 

Although there is evidence of intra-'Umari matri¬ 
monial alliances, 1 the family did, nevertheless, split 

2 

into three at the third generation. By the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, the branch of 'Uthman b. 'All b. 

Qasim had emerged as the main one, with 'All Abu Fa^a’il at 
its head. The 'Umarls owned villages and farms, orchards 
around the town, bazars, khans, coffee-houses, baths and at 

least one dye-shop. They were also in charge of a mosque with 

3 

its school, as well as of a shrine. In addition, they seem 
to have had great influence over the running of the old and 
prestigious school of NabI Allah Yunus and to have monopolised, 

4 

for years on end, the offices of mufti and qadi. Through 


See for example, MAN(2), I, 141. 

2 

It is interesting to note that when the Persians captured 
Mosul in 1623, Musa b. 'All b. Qasim fled to Jazirat Ibn 'Umar, 
while his two brothers took refuge near 'Amadlya: ATH, p.211. 

3 

That of Sultan 'Abdallah, given by the Porte to Ahmad b. 
Mahmud b. Musa:. SAI, p. 132. 

4 

The 'Umarls were Hanafites, and MuradI is the only source 
to state that 'All Abu Fa^a’il was Shafiite: see Silk ad-durar 
fl a'yan al-qarn ath-thanl 'ashar (Bulaq, 1883), vol. II, p.231. 
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the religious offices and institutions which they controlled. 


the 


'Umarls were able to attract a clientele of 'ulama/, and 

and 



udaba’: Jirjis b. Darwlsh (d. 1727/1140) was a 

follower of 'All Abu Fada’il and his personal imam; Mahmud 


al-Xurdl al-Khurratl (d. 1747/1140), was a teacher; 
b. Abi Jahsh (d. 1727/1140) was another teacher. 1 


Isma' II 


The Ashraf of Mosul constituted another power bloc 


Their relationship with the 'Umarls 

. at least since the incident 



in local politics, 
appears to have been 

of the dye-shop. Less than a century later, a far more 
serious incident was to erupt between the two parties. 

'Umarl tells us that at some point during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, on the Day of 'Ashura 


Yasln 


the Ashraf 


of Mosul had organised a funerary procession as they used to 


do every year 


And it seems that in this specific year, the 


2 


as a 


procession was seen by the 'Umarls as a provocation, 
result of which 'Uthman b. 'Ali b. Qasim 'Umarl ordered "the 
people of his mahalla to open fire on the Ashraf, one of 


whom lost his life. 


ii 3 


The Ashraf, Yasln 'Umarl tells us. 


protested to the Porte who sided with the 'Umarls and ordered 
the Ashraf to leave their quarter and to move north of Mosul, 


far from the 'Umarl district 


4 


So that on two occasions 



the 


the Porte stepped in on behalf of the 'Umarls and 
Ashraf. The reason for this might well be that the 'Umarls 
loyal Hanafism was preferred to the disturbing "Jaafarite" 
tendencies of the Ashraf at a time when the Persian Shii 
threat was still lurking. And so it seems that early in the 
seventeenth century, the Ashraf of Mosul lived in Mahallat 
Imam 'Aun ad-Dln, just north of Mahallat Bab al-'Iraq, the 
'Umarl stronghold. Indeed, Mahallat Imam 'Aun ad-Dln appears 
to have been called Mahallat a^-Talibiyln in the past, and 


1 

2 


MAN(2), I, 272-273, 295-296; §a’igh, II, 140, 141, 158 
People in Mosul today think that the Ashraf had mocked 


'Umar. 

3 

Mosulis today think that the Ashraf had retaliated, 
killing at least a dozen 'Umarls. 

4 DUR(l), p. 518. 
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in the shrine of Imam 'Aun ad-Din one can still see "Shii" 
inscriptions on the walls, various old tombs belonging to the 
Ashraf, as well as a rnihrab in the burial vault and which 
the Sunnis of Mosul nowadays identify with Shii practices.^ 
After the famous 'Ashura’ strife, the Ashraf abandoned their 
homes and settled in Mai? all at al-Khatuniya, north of the 
Great Mosque and south of Maljallat al-Maidan al-Akh$ar. 


Al Yasin al-Mufti was a family of learned men whose 

ancestor, 'Abd al-Muljsin, an ' alim from Samarra’, had 

settled in Mosul in 1543/950. His great-grandson Mahmud (d. 

1671/1082) became mufti of Mosul and on his death the office 

passed to his son Yasin (d. 1722/1135) , after whom the family 

2 ,, 

came to be known. Yasin the mufti had studied in Istanbul 
and, back in Mosul, he built a great khan known as Khan 
al-Mufti, as well as a school, both situated in Maliallat Bab 
as-Saray, to the south-east. The family lived west of Mosul, 
in the vicinity of Bab Sinjar. Muljammad Ghulami tells us 
that Yasin 1 s heirs abandoned science and learning and became 

o 

men of the sword, but the learned tradition nevertheless 
passed on to Yasin's son-in-law, Yusuf an-Na’ib (d.1737/1150), 
who became deputy qadi (na’ib) of Mosul—thanks to Yasin—as 

4 

did his son and great-grandson after him. The family owned 
land given as iq^a' to Yasin when he travelled to Istanbul 

5 

with his father around 1650. 


Al Oara Mu§^afa Bey was a prominent Mosuli family 
of landowners and tax-farmers of whom, unfortunately, the 
sources say very little during the Jallll period. The 


Conversation with the guardian of the shrine of Imam 'Aun 
ad-Dln, Mosul, 20 Mar. 1979. 

2 

A note written by Yasin's great-grandson in the margin of 
UMD tells us that Yasin had served as qa$i 'askar. 

— ■ ■ I — f ^ tl 

3 

Arabic: wa kasaru ’1-qalam wa 'tanu bi ’s-saif (see 

Muhammad Ghulami, Shamamat al-'anbar wa ’z-zahr al-mu'anbar 
(Bagdad, 1977), p. 104). And we know that Khalil b. Mahmud 
b. Yasin was a Janissary leader during the rebellion of 1778 
(see UMM, f. 22v). 

4 

Lanza, p. 59; MAN(2), I, 223. 

5 DUR(2), f. 300v. 
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TABLE V: The Ghulaml Family 


'All 

(d. 16 88) 

I 


al-Muftl 

(d.1727) 


Muhammad 
(d!1772) 

I- 


'All al-Muftl 

(d.1778) 


r 


i 


'Abd al- 


'Abd ar 


Muhammad Hasan 


al-Muftl 


(d.1785) 


Fattah Rahman 

(d.1787) 

I 

I I-1 < ~ T 

Bakr Muhammad Mahmud Mu?£.afa Jabir 


Husain 
(d.1708) 


Ahmad 


Muhammad 
(d.1763) 

I 


Husain 

(d.1791) 


-1 

Irlasan 

(d.1799) 


Muhammad 


al-Muftl al-Muftl 


Afymad 
(d.1830) 


family's ancestor, Ya'qub Agha .seems to have been from the 

Mawall .‘tribe and to have settled in Mosul when Sultan Murad 

IV granted him an iq-fca' . His son Qara Mu^^afa Bey is 

mentioned during the siege of Mosul by Nadir Shah. The 

family appears to have faded away from the political arena 

when its leader gave up his iq^a' and turned to zuhd and 

1 

sufxsm. 

* 

The Ghulamis were a Shafiite family noted for its 
learning and not for its wealth or power. It is not certain 
where they lived, but late in the nineteenth century Mawallat 
al-Khatunlya was associated with their name. Their principal 
representative at the beginning of the eighteenth century was 
Mu$-£ a f a £>. 'All .who studied in Mosul and taught in NabI Allah 
Yunus. He also held the position of Shafiite mufti. The 
political dimension of religious institutions becomes clear 
when we learn that this Mu?^afa was a good friend of 'Abd 
al-Baqi ,'UmarI who, as we have seen, exercised a strong con¬ 
trol over the school of NabI Allah Yunus. Mustafa travelled 
twice to Istanbul and died there in 1717/1130.^ 


See Siouffi, p. 109. 

2 

MAN(2), I, 252-253; §a’igh,II, 150; DlwahjI, Jawami' , 
p. 103; JalabI, p. 14. 
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Another Shafiite family, the 'Abdalis, lived near 


Bab as-Saray 


The founder of the family, Shaikh 'Abdal, was 


a merchant and an adlb who died in 1688/1100. In 1669 he 
erected a mosque and a school close to his house and endowed 
them with a khan, some shops and some coffee-houses. In 1672 
he established another waqf which comprised half a khan and 
twelve shops, all located in Mahallat Bab as-Saray, and he 
endowed its revenues half to the school he had built and the 


other half to his family (dhirri) 


Five years later, he 


built a sabll . In 1700, twelve years after the death of 
Shaikh 'Abdal, the family enlarged the mosque; in 1718 the 
'Abdalis. rebuilt Masjid al-Yatim, situated in Mahallat 'Abdu 
Khub, to the north-east; and eight years later, Yahya b. 
'Abdal established another waqf (some shops) whose revenues 
were to be shared between the mosque and the family. This 
policy of investment in religious buildings indicates that 
the wealth of the family was still growing in the eighteenth 
century, and in the nineteenth century there were seven shops, 
two dye-shops, an oat-store and half a bazar, all situated in 
the busy Mahallat Bab as-Saray, and which were the property 
of the 'Abdalfya Mosque.^ Whereas the GhulamI Shafiites were 


a family of learned men, the 'Abdall Shafiites were certainly 
wealthy merchants. 


As for the less important notable families of the 
time, we hear of the Tukandls who rebuilt a ruined mosque 
and a school in Suq a$--§aghlr (1674/1085) . The Juwaijls, a 
mercantile family living in Mahallat Bab al-'Iraq, built two 
baths in Mahallat al-MikkawI and gave them as waqf to the 
Juwaijati Mosque (1651/1062). Hajj 'All an-Numa, a merchant, 
lived in Mahallat Khazraj and erected a dome over the tomb 
of Nabi Shit in 1659/1070, while some seventy years later his 
descendants erected a number of masjids , expanded one in 
Mahallat Bab al-'Iraq and another one near Bab Likish, then 
rebuilt the Khazraj Mosque and gave it a school: a clear 


Sijill waqflyat, p. 110; Majmu'at waqflya t; BAG, p. 376; 
Siouffi, pp. 47-54, 81, 123-124; DlwahjI, Jawami' , pp. 

142, 152, 155-156 and Schools, I, 78; JalabI, p. 164. 
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pointer to the growing wealth of this mercantile family. Al 
Malj^arbashi erected a masj id and a school in Maljallat Bab 
an-Nabi in 1620/1030. The Man^uris, two brothers who were 
merchants and lived in Mahallat Bab al-Bai$, built the mosque 
of Shaikh Muhammad and gave it a bath as waqf (1670/1081) , 
then rebuilt a mosque in Mahallat al-Man?uriya (1673/1084), 
while some ten years later one of the two brothers built a 
mosque in Shahrasuq. Al 'Iraqi were an old notable family 
living in Mahallat Bab al-Masjid where they had built a 
masjid . Al Jum'a, a family who had moved from IJadltha to 
live in Mosul in Mahallat Bab al-Masjid, rebuilt the mosque 
of Sultan Uwais in 1683/1095. Al al-Jurdl were a Shafiite 
family of cloth merchants who traded with Aleppo, and at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 'Abd al-Baql b. Ahmad 
al-Jurdl was a friend and follower of 'All Abu Fa<jla’il 
'Umari.. Al al-Juwair, a family of candlestick makers and/or 
merchants built a masjid near Bab al-'Iraq around 1707/1119. 
Al Khalluti erected a masjid in Mahallat Shaikh Abi al-'Ala 5 , 
to the south-east. Al Darwlsh rebuilt a masjid in Mahallat 
al-Mahmudain in 1722/1135. A notable, known as Ilyas Bey, 
repaired the old Umawi Mosque. And in 1700/1112, Ibrahim b. 
'Abd as-Salam expanded a small masjid located in Suq 
a$-§aghir.^ 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Mosul 
was ruled by walis sent from Istanbul, and although local 
notables were able to fill the high religious offices, it 
seems that the administration continued to escape them. So 
that there was a clear distinction between the permanent local 
notables and the passing Turkish administrations. Not that 
such a distinction should be understood in terms of dichotomy 
and opposition between what is local and what is alien. As 
we have seen, intra-local contradictions (e.g., Ashraf/'Umari). 
were at least as important as any contradictions and conflicts 
of interest between local and alien, or between Mosuli 
"autonomism" and central government. Rather, this distinction 


1 


All the information presented in this paragraph is taken 


from MAN 

Schools, 
2 (1950) 


Muradi; Jalabi; Siouffi; §a’igh; Diwahji, 
Jawami' and "Umayyad Mosque at Mosul", in Sumer, VI 
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between local and alien should be understood as signifying 
that in every political equation in Mosul, the alien factor 
(wali, Porte) was a common denominator: actor, instigator. 


arbitrator, source of power 


Throughout the pre-Jalllx period. 


the Jalllls in Mosul 


the ultimate reference was the faraway Porte, and Mosul! not¬ 
ables visited Istanbul frequently, drawing their political 
muscle from their connections in the capital--as we saw the 
' Umar is. do on more than one occasion. But by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, this political pattern was modified 
by the emergence of two new factors: 
and the Mamluk Pashas in Bagdad. 

The sources tell us that the founder of the Jallll 

family, 'Abd al-Jalll, was a merchant who had traded on the 
Diyar Bakr-Mosul road. He finally settled in Mosul and had 
seven sons: Khalil, Ibrahim, Yunus, Isma'Il, $alilj, Zubair 
and 'Abd ar-Rahman. Until today, the Christians of Mosul 
believe that 'Abd al-Jalll was a Christian who had converted 
to Islam, and they point to a tomb, in the vault of the church 


of Sham'un as-Safa, which 


is known as Qabr al-Basha and which 


they take to be the tomb of 'Abd al-Jalll. It seems, however, 
that the appellation of the said tomb might have a different 


origin. 


It is a fact that when, early in the eighteenth 
century, a European Carmelite missionary died in Mosul, 

Isma'Il Pasha b. 'Abd al-Jalll. forced the reluctant Nestorians 


to bury him in their church, Sham'un a$-§afa 


And when, a 


few decades later, another Catholic missionary died, Amin 
Pasha b. Husain Pasha b. Isma'Il Pasha Jallll compelled the 


1 


Accord¬ 


grumbling Nestorians to bury him in the same tomb, 
ing to twentieth century Mosuli sources, this is the reason 
why the tomb became known as Qabr al-Basha, and not because 


it contains the remains of a Christian 'Abd al-Jalll. 


The 


same sources have quite pertinently remarked that Christians 
who convert to Islam usually take a name such as Ahmad, 


Mahmud, 



• r 


and often call themselves b. 'Abdallah, 


whereas 'Abd al-Jalll's father was called 'Abd al-Malik 
And as both names, 'Abd al-Jalll and 'Abd al-Malik, can 


2 


refer to a Muslim as well as to a Christian, it is likely 


1 

2 


See Goormachtigh, p. 24. 

Conversation with Mahmud Bey Jallll, Mosul, 25 Mar. 1979. 
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TABLE VI: The House of 'Abd al-Jalil (first and second 

generations) 


'Abd al-Jalil 

(d.16 81) 



that a Christian converted to Islam would drop both equivocal 
names in favour of frankly Muslim ones. 

It is generally believed that 'Abd al-Jalil was a 
merchant and that the family's merchant capital was gradually 
transformed into political capital through the building of 
religious institutions,the farming of taxes and the financing 
of Ottoman campaigns. There is no doubt that a mercantile 
wealth that could finance the Ottoman war effort and send a 
party of Mosulis to the front would have to be considerable. 
Not that such a thing would be impossible, or even improb¬ 
able, but it might well be that the Jalilxs' power, wealth 
and notability were well established before they moved to 


Mosul. 


And in the seventeenth century, the only kind of power 


and wealth worth talking about found its roots in the land. 
So, was 'Abd al-Jalil a "landowner"? Yasrn 'Umari's remark 
regarding 'All Abu Fa<jla’il 'Umarl as being the first in Mosul 
to own villages seems to rule out this possibility. But 
such a remark may be simple rhetoric, since we know that 


ince we know that 


Yasin al-Mufti had already been granted land c. 1650. And 
then again, it is possible that such villages as those con¬ 
trolled by 'Abd al-Jalil may have been situated outside the 


boundaries of the province of Mosul. Since the family origin¬ 
ated in Diyar Bakr, it is likely that their move to Mosul 
might be connected with the setting up of the old liwa* of 
Mosul (formerly a part of the province of Diyar Bakr) as an 
independent wilaya . All this is speculation, but the documents 
which are available to us offer two hints regarding the rural 
holdings of the Jalrll family late in the seventeenth century. 
The imperial firman which granted Qusain Pasha Jallll the 
village of Qaraqush (subject to the province of Shahrazur) as 
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reward for defending Mosul against the armies of Nadir Shah 


in 1743, granted him the said village as 

♦ 

('ala wajh al-mulklya huwa wa auladuh wa a'qabuh 



. . ) . 


1 


There is no doubt that the village was being given to Husain 
Pasha by the sultan as private property ( mulk ), and the 
question which arises is: why, of all the possible favours 
he could ask from the sultan, did Husain Pasha ask for a piece 
of land to be given as mulk ; and why, of all the possible 
fertile land within the province of Mosul, did he insist on 
having a village which was a part of the province of 
Shahrazur? The answer seems to emerge from the text of the 
waqflya of the village of Qaraqush, in which the waqif , Husain 
Pasha Jallll, states very clearly: . . . garyat qaraqush 

. . . al-mutasarrifin nahn biha min al-qadim, ab 'an jadd. 


bi ■t ar i c 3 at al-maliklya 


istud'iyat wa ’ltumisat min 


al-janib 



sultani tamllk 



’1-madhkura . 


2 


This seems to indicate that pusain Pasha had chosen the vil- 
lage of Qaraqush because his family had "owned” it, as 


rnalikana, for three 



(ab f an jadd). Another hint to 


the same effect appears in the waqfiya of NabI Shit which 
informs us that early in the nineteenth century, the village 
of Balawat "belonged" to Ahmad Pasha b. Sulaiman Pasha b. Amin 

3 

b. Husain Pasha Jallll, while the village of Karamlis 

4 

"belonged" to c Ubaid Agha b. §alilj Agha b. 'Abd al-Jalrl'. 

The interesting thing here is that the three villages, Qaraqush, 



Balawat and Karamlis, neighbour on each other. 


One is 


tempted to think that the three villages were originally part 


T 


t 

Unfortunately, I have only been able to examine thoroughly 


a published version of the firman: see Ra’uf, pp. 520-521. 


2 


Unfortuntely, I was only able to examine thoroughly a 


published version of the said document: 


see Ra’uf, p. 525. 


3 

4 


See Majmu'at 



MUN, f. 26r and 54r; DUR(l), p. 633; ZUB, ppi 150-151. 
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of a single lot and obeyed a single will: and that will is 
obviously that of 'Abd al-Jalll, the only common denominator 
between the house of Husain Pasha and that of 'Ubaid Agha, 


and the natural source of the inheritance 


And so it seems 


that the Jalllx family, early in the seventeenth century, 
must have owned land as malikana south-east of Mosul, which 
could account for their considerable wealth and notability. 

Once in Mosul, 'Abd al-Jalll appears to have 
elected residence in Mah.allat Imam 'Aun ad-Dln, and gradually 
the Jalllls came to occupy the old homes of the Ashraf who 
had previously been forced to move north. In a similar 
fashion to other wealthy families, the Jalllls endeavoured 
to secure their assets and to transform them into political 
capital by building religious institutions. In 1702/1114, 
three of 'Abd al-Jalll's sons, Isma'il, Khalil and Ibrahim, 
built the Aghawat Mosque and its school in Suq Bab al-Jisr, 
entrusting it to the family and stipulating in the waqfiya 
that the imam, the preacher and the teacher should be either 


1 


Around the same time, 'Ali b. 


2 


Jalllis or their protdgds. 

Yunus b. 'Abd al-Jalil (d. 1734/1147) built a school. 

1716/1129, Isma'il (later Pasha) b. 'Abd al-Jalil built a 

school in the mosque of NabI Jirjls situated in Suq 

3 


In 


ash-Sha''arln 


and one of its first teachers was Yusuf 


It is 


an-Na’ib, son-in-law of Yasln the mufti (Al Yasln). 

• • 

interesting to note that at this early stage the Jalills did 
not erect religious buildings in the south-western district 
but rather in the market area of the south-east, thus making 
inroads in the Maidan district, stronghold of the Turkish 
administration. Around 1720, the Jalllls acquired the lucrat 

4 

ive farm of the tamgha and, in association with 'All Abu 
Fada’il 'Umarl and Mu^afa Qara Bey, they were collectors of 


taxes from the crafts 


5 


As merchants and as urban tax 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Majmu'at waqflyat . 

MAN(2), I, 259. 

DlwahjI, Schools, I, 82-83. 



Stamp. 

locally before sale occurs: 


It is an excise levied on goods produced 


see H. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic 


8 . 


Society and the West (London, 1951-1957), vol. II, p. 
1845, the farm was worth 142,000 piastres in Mosul: see 
FO 195/228, Rassam to Cunningham, Mosul, 27'May 1845. 

^ Ra’uf., pp. 51-54. 
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collectors, the Jalllls were in a strong position to extend 
their influence on the suqs and they certainly endeavoured to 


enlist the support of the common people 


Amin 'UmarI wrote 


that "they took good care of the poor and the artisans, 
defended them, protected their interests and sought to 


abolish the avanias and all [tax] innovations. 




Along with 


their bid to secure the backing of the "street", the Jalllls 
also directed their efforts towards gaining the favours of 
the Porte. Isma'Il b. 'Abd al-Jalll contributed financially 
to the Ottoman wars against Persia, and he sent his son Husain 
(later Pasha) with a group of warriors to participate in a 


campaign against the Safavids 


It seems that to reward him 


for his zeal and assistance, Isma'Il b. 'Abd al-Jalll 
(Jallll) was made Sanjaq Bey and then appointed wall of Mosul 
in 1726/1139. He was only in office for a year, but it 
to have been enough to establish him as the first notable of 
the town. 



II. The First Years of Jallll Rule 


Although it would be adventurous to talk of an 


alignment of families, it does seem that towards the beginning 


of the eighteenth century, 


Abu 




il 'UmarI was well 


in control of the south-western district (known as Bab al-'Iraq) 
and hence of the families living there for the simple reason 
that he controlled the very space they lived in. To this 
bloc one can oppose two others: the Ashraf and the Turkish 


administration. The Jalllls then came to constitute yet 

another bloc, not necessarily opposed to the 'Umarl bloc, but 

certainly a potential rival to the prominence and power of 

.2 

'All Abu Fa<Ja’il. While the 'Umarls were still entrenched 


MAN(2), I, 142. 

2 

A brief visit to the 'Umarl Mosque is enough to give a 
feeling of the meaning of "notability" as well as to explain 
the shock which the meteoric rise of the Jalllls must have 
given to the main branch of the family. At the time the 
Jalllls were settling in Mosul, the 'Umarls had emerged as 
the main notable family, having broken the power of the Ashraf. 
'All Abu Fa^a’il 'Umarl was the link between the town and the 
Turkish administration. This notability of the family can be 
felt in the splendid mosque they controlled. Behind this 
mosque, which dominated the district of Bab al-'Iraq, the 'Umarl 
cemetery, compact and cohesive, gave the mosque (a place of 
public worship and congregation), an "air of private realm". 



in Bab al-'Iraq,the Jalllls, living in Mahallat Imam 'Aun 
ad-Din, were gradually establishing themselves in the south¬ 
eastern district known as Maidan, and where they were 


building mosques and schools 


Moreover, their connections 


with Maidan, the seat of officialdom, were further strength¬ 
ened by the appointment of Isma'Il b. 'Abd al-Jalil as wali 
of Mosul. 


Isma'Il Pasha died in 1733, but before his death 

one of his sons, Husain, became wali of Mosul in his turn: 

the second Jallll wali in four years. Between 1730 and 1750 

Husain Pasha Jallll was appointed wali seven times (1730, 

1731-3, 1733, 1738-40, 1741-6, 1747-8, 1750). The JalHIs’ 

dual position, as walis and as notables, must have greatly 

enhanced the power and prestige of a family which, at this 

stage, appears to have been united behind Husain Pasha. 

Gradually, the Jalilis were monopolising the office of wali 

and at the same time proving increasingly indispensable for 

the maintenance of law and order. Even when IJusain Pasha 

was not in office, his connections with the "street" made 

him the effective ruler of the town.'*' When Otter reached 

Mosul in 1736, he noted that the town was restless following 

2 

the arrival in Mosul of a new Turkish wali. It should be 
remembered now that in the previous year, the Janissary 
ur^a "27", exiled from Bagdad, had come to settle in the 
south-eastern district of Mosul. And it seems that Husain 
Pasha Jalili had formed close links with "27"^ which had 
implanted itself in the very heart of the seat of officialdom: 
the seraglio, the ammunition depot, the Tatar station, the 
custom-house and the Court, were all there. 

During this period, the Jalilis had continued to 
build religious institutions. In 1735, Husain Pasha added 

4 

a Shafiite musalla in the mosque of Nabi Allah Jirjis. 


In the first years of Jalili rule, and before being appointed 
wali, Husain b. Isma'Il Jalili had three prominent Janissary 
leaders assassinated: see DUR(2), ff. 326r-328v. 

2 

Otter, I, 135. The wali was Ilji Mustafa Pasha. 

3 

When the leaders of "27", exiled from Bagdad, arrived in 
Mosul in 1735 they were honoured by Ibrahim Agha b. Mu^afa 
Agha Jalili, an ally of the house of Husain Pasha: see DUR(2), 

f. 329r. 

4 

DiwahjI, Jawami', pp. 115-117. 
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Three years later, he rebuilt the old Nurl (Great) Mosque 

after it had been in ruins and defunct.' 1 ' But by far the most 

crucial factor in reinforcing Jallll power and prestige was 

the successful resistance of the town, led by Husain Pasha, 

to the invading armies of Nadir Shah in 1743. The Mosuli 

literary and historical production of the time bears witness 

to the tremendous political capital which the house of 

Husain Pasha Jallll had reaped from the heroic resistance 

which the town offered to the battering rams of the Persian 

2 

conqueror. 

As a result of their tenure of office, the 
Jalilis soon supplanted the 'Umarls as princes among notables: 
in the eyes of the Mosulis as well as in those of the Porte. 
The lesser notables and the learned men started to gravitate 
around the new rulers and the rise of local rule opened the 
doors of the administration to the Mosulis. As notables, 
the Jalilis might well have been the rivals of the 'Umarls, 
the Ashraf, or Al Yasln, but as rulers they were certainly 
at the centre of a large movement which was co-opting the 

„ 3 

Mosulis into the ruling elite. 


Here, it would be of some interest to follow the 
fortunes of the main notable families in an attempt to see 
the effect of the emergence of local rule. 

1 DlwahjI, Jawami', p. 24. 

2 

See Appendix V, and infra, p. 130. 

3 

In 1620 and in 1625, the rule of Mosul (which was then a 
liwa’ ) was given to a Mosuli called Bakr Pasha b. Yunus. 

And in 1636, his son, Muhammad Pasha, was also ruler. This 
Mosuli family did not, however, succeed in establish¬ 
ing itself permanently, and as MAN tells us "they did not 
last long, their State faded away, their property was sold 
and only a few commoners from their family remain today," 
(MAN(2), I, 136). Nevertheless, these few years appear to 
have allowed at least one Mosuli family to establish itself 
in the administration. This family, known as Al Mah$arbashl 
(civil servants as the name indicates) was still prominent 
under the Jalilis and seems to have shot up to prominence 
and office during the period when Bakr Pasha and his sons 
ruled Mosul around 1630. Indeed, the school they built in 
Maljallat Bab an-Nabl dates from this period. And so it was 
natural that the tenure of office of the Jalilis should 
fling the doors of the administration wide open to local 

elements. 
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'All Abu Facjia’il 'Umarl died in 1734/1147 and his 

grandson Yahya b. Murad, already mufti of Mosul since his 

grandfather had retired, succeeded him as mutawalll of the 

'Umarl Mosque. Yaljya died in 1748/1161. Ten years earlier, 

his uncle Ahmad, who had the backing of the wali of Bagdad, 

managed to take the tauliya away from him and to keep it for 

forty years. He was succeeded by his brother 'All b. 'All 

Abu Fa^a’.il who went to Istanbul and died there in 1778/1192 . 

Around that time, the most important 'Umarl must have been 

'Uthman Daftari b. 'All Abu Faqla’il, the author of NAD. He 

had studied in Mosul and under the Haidaris in Mawaran/ 

then entered the service of Husain Pasha Jallll and followed 

him to Asia Minor. But he left his service after quarrelling 

with Yunus Effendi, the katib of the diwan, and returned to 

Mosul to serve Amin Pasha b. Husain Pasha Jalili. In 1757 

he went to Istanbul where he was appointed daftardar of 

Bagdad. He was in Bagdad for four years, attained great 

heights but later fell into disgrace and died a broken man 

2 

in Istanbul in 1770/1184. As for the other branches of the 

'Umarl family, they did not attain any degree of importance 

after the death of 'All Abu Faqla’il, but the rise of the 

Jalilis must have given them the opportunity to elude the 

grip and power of the mutawallls of the mosque, as they 

started courting the favours and seeking the service of the 

local rulers. The question of the tauliya of the mosque still 

divided the family. As we have seen, Yahya the mufti had 

succeeded to his grandfather 'All Abu Fa^a’il, but Yasin b. 

Khairallah 'Umarl claims that before he died 'All Abu 

Fa^a’il had in fact given the tauliya to his father, 

Khairallah, as he was "the wisest and the closest relative." 

Yasin also tells us that Yahya the mufti had protested and, 

backed by Husain Pasha Jallll who was wali, had won the day, 

"as my father could not possibly hope to fight such power 

and influence. He was given 30 dirhams and a rati of coffee 

■ 2 ■ 

3 

each month, and the same for my uncle." The issue of the 

1 Near Rawanduz. 

2 

UNW(l), f. 2 5 3r; BAG, pp. 342-344; MAN(2) , I, 233-236; 
MUN, f. 25r; DUR(l), pp. 616, 626. 

QUD, ff. 88r-90r. The uncle in question must be Ahmad b. 
Malimud, as the other uncle, Muhammad Amin had died long before 
the issue arose. Khairallah 'Umari was kha^ib of the 'Umari 
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t auliya of the 'Umari wagf offers a good illustration of 
the way in which the Jalilis, as a local force with a 
supra-Mosuli dimension, were beginning to replace the Porte 
as common denominator, as recourse and as arbitrator in the 


various conflicts of interest among local notables 


This 


same issue enables us to perceive the growing importance 
and interference of the Pashas of Bagdad in Mosuli politics 

The relations of the Ashraf with the 'Umarls may 
well have been uneasy: not so their relations with the 
Jalilis. Sayyid 'Abdallah b.Fakhr ad-Dln (d. 1774/1188), 
an adib, served Husain Pasha Jallll before becoming head of 
the diwan al-insha’ in Bagdad. His brother Yaljya( d. 1773/ 
1187) served the Jalilis and the walis of Bagdad, and was 
nagib al-ashraf and mufti for a long time. It seems that 
Al Fakhr ad-Din (Fakhris) were emerging as the main family 


among the Ashraf 


It might be coincidental, but it is a 


fact that the emergence of the Jalilis and the displacement 
of the offices of qadi and mufti away from the 'Umaris 
occurred around the same time. 


As for Al Yasin, it will be remembered that Yasin 1 s 
son-in-law, Yusuf, was the first teacher at the Jirjisiya 
School, erected by Isma'il Pasha Jalili. Yusuf was deputy qadi 
of Mosul (hence his name Na’ib) until his death, it seems. 


and he was succeeded by his son Ijfasan. Later, his great 
grandson Badr ad-Din b. Ahmad was deputy qadi.'' - 


One of 


Yasin's grandsons, Ibrahim b. Yunus b. Yasin, had married into 
the Ashraf, the sister of Sayyid 'Abdallah b. Fakhr ad-Din 


whom we have just mentioned 


to become the leading 



Their son, Muhammad Amin, was 
of the family late in the 


eighteenth century. And so it seems that, at least for a 
while, the families of Al Yasin, Al an-Na’ib and the Fakhris 


were closely associated 


On the other hand, we know that 


each of these three families enjoyed good relations with the 
Jalilis. 


Another notable family of the time, Al Qara Mu§t a f a 

Bey, were collectors of taxes from the crafts in association 

with the Jalilis and the 'Umaris. In 1740/1154 the family 

Mosque for 60 years. He was also amin al-fatwa for 'All 
Abu Fa<ja’il, and for his grandson Yahya after him: see KHU, 
f. 78r. 

1 MAN(2) , I, 249-250; QUD, ff. 41r-42r; $a’igh, II, 139-140. 
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was still prominent as Yasln 'Umari informs us that the then 
Turkish wali of Mosul paid them a visit to their house on 
the occasion of the feast of Ramadan. Their relations with 
the Jalllls are not known to us, and they are no longer 
mentioned in the chronicles after the siege of Mosul by Nadir 
Shah and after the leader of the family became an ascetic. 
Late in the eighteenth century, the family will re-emerge 
in the waqf documents under the name Alay BakkI. 

As for the Ghulamls of this period, three names 
have reached us. Muhammad b. Husain (d. 1763/1177) was 


1 


employed by Husain Pasha Jallll. 


All b. Mustafa (d. 1778/ 


1192), who became mufti after his father, was a poet, a 
teacher and a friend of Husain Pasha Jallll who sent him to 


His 


negotiate with Nadir Shah during the siege of Mosul, 
brother Muhammad (d. 1772/1186) was a famous 'alim and adlb 


who made a living writing madli poetry. 


2 


It should be noted 


that their father, Mu§^ a fa,. was a friend and follower of 
'All Abu Fa^a’il 'Umari.. But by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the Ghulamls too were gravitating around the local 



The Ghulamls. were not the only Shafiite family to 


establish good relations with the Jalllls.. 


Muhammad 'Abdall 


(d. 1752/1164), an adlb and a doctor, was the physician of 
the Jalllls. The building, by Husain Pasha, of a Shafiite 
mugalla in the mosque of NabI Jirjls thus loses any coincidental 
characteristic. 


The foregoing sketch of the situation of the main 


notable 


ami 


shows that the house of the Jallll walis 


had succeeded in attracting prominent figures from the polit 
ical, religious and cultural spheres. Obviously, the fact 
that certain 'Umarls, Fakhrls or Ghulamls actually entered 
the service of the Jalllls does not mean that the families 
in question were backing the Jalllls en bloc . Nevertheless, 
it shows that the families were not monolithic blocs and 
that the Jalllls were able to attract those in search of 
power, money or fame, thus making inroads into traditional 


family ties 


Power--and the position of wali included—had 


1 

2 

3 


UNW(l), f. 84r; ZUB, p. 98. 

DUR(l), pp. 610, 629; ?a’igh, II, 176, 197; Olson, p. 175 
MAN(2) , I, 267-269 ; Sa’igh, II, 168-169; JalabI, p. 15. 
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in fact always managed to make such inroads: the novelty 

now was that power had put on a local cloak as rulers and 

notables were becoming one and the same thing. 

* 


In the period immediately preceding the Jallll 
era, the pattern of urban politics, as it evolved in the 
urban space, was one of obvious distinction and separation 
between the passing alien walis based in Maidan and the 


But within twenty-five years 


main notables of Bab al-'Iraq. 

(1725 to 1750) this pattern had changed drastically. 

Abu Fa^a’il had died and his heirs appear to have dissipated 


'All 


most of the wealth he had acquired 


1 


The ensuing political 


vacuum 


created in the district of Bab al-'Iraq must have been 
filled by the Janissary urfra "31" which, exiled from Bagdad, 


2 


At the same 


had settled in Bab al-'Iraq in 1729/1142. 
time, the Jalllls were rising to prominence and establishing 

themselves as rulers of the town. And as the walis were 
increasingly recruited among a local family, the south-eastern 
district of Maidan, seat of the administration, became a con¬ 
stitutive part of the local politics of notables. This 
district had been reinforced by the arrival of the Janissary 
"27" in 1735/1148, settling, it seems, on the square in front 
of the Ij Qal'a at a time when the square was being overrun 
by shops and khans. 


Ill. The Feud of 1754 

The weakness of all alien walis who came to Mosul, 

and the fact that no local family had emerged to threaten 

Jallli supremacy led to divisions within the family itself. 

Dominico Lanza wrote that around 1760 there were no less 

3 

than fifteen different Jallll households. The first rivalry 
broke out between Mustafa b. Ibrahim b. 'Abd al-Jalll (d. 1757/ 
1171) and Fattah. (later Pasha) b. Isma'il Pasha (d. 1772/1185). 
“1 

1 See MAN(2), I, 225-226. 

2 

When the leaders of "31" arrived in Mosul, they were 
honoured and welcomed by Ahmad b. 'Ali Abu Fa^a’il 'Umarl: 
see DUR(2), f. 325v. 

^ Lanza, p. 16. 
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TABLE VIII: The House of Isma'II Pasha Jalill 


('Abd al-Jalll) 

I 

Isma'Il Pasha 

(d.1733) 

I 

I -1-^ » 

Husain Pasha Rabi'a Fattal.i Pasha 


Mustafa was Husain Pasha's cousin and brother-in-law, as his 
sister Mariam had married Husain Pasha. As for Fattaij., he 
was yusain Pasha 1 , s brother, although they were from different 
beds.'*' When the dispute broke out in the open in 1752/1166, 
Amin Pasha Jalill had just replaced his father Husain Pasha 
as wali. Amin Pasha had married Salima, Mu$t a f a ' s daughter, 
so that he was the son-in-law of one of the two rivals and 
the nephew of the other. Worried about the effect which 
the conflict might have on the power of the family, Amin 
Pasha sent both rivals to Bagdad to seek the arbitration of 
Sulaiman Pasha Abu Laila. The dispute—a matter of 
inheritance—was not resolved although the two men spent 
enormous sums of money trying to win the support of the wali 
of Bagdad. Back in Mosul, they were compelled to sell all 
the grain they had hoarded in order to pay the debts they 
had incurred. The enmity between them was still very much 
alive. Sensing that the wali, his nephew Amin Pasha, was 
supporting his opponent Mu$^afa, Fattalj began plotting 
and managed to win the support of two important—unspecified 
--Jalill households as well as that of the Janissary "31" 
based in Bab al-'Iraq. But Amin Pasha moved swiftly and 
besieged Fattah in his house. An elderly and venerable Jalill, 
Muhammad b. §alih b. 'Abd al-Jalll, intervened to stop the 
feud and as a result of his mediation Amin Pasha agreed to 
spare his uncle Fattah and ordered him, his sons and his fol¬ 
lowers, to leave town. The defeated party went to Bagdad 
whose Pasha interceded on their behalf and secured them a 

2 

pardon from Amin Pasha who allowed them to return to Mosul. 


1 

2 


Lanza, p. 31. 

DUR(l) , p. 637; ZUB, pp. 109-110; Lanza, pp. 30-34. 
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TABLE IX: 


The House of Ibrahim Jallll (second to fifth 


generation) 


('Abd al-Jalll) 

I 


Ibrahim 

I 


I 


1 


Husain Pasha = Mariam 

« 

Jallll 




Mu 

(d. 1757) 

I 

s--1 


Y ahya 


Ibrahim 


Ahmad 

• • 

i 

Muh-Khalid 


Hallma = Amin Pasha Jallll 




Yusuf 


Fardus 


= Hasan Pasha Jallll 


This first intra-Jallll feud informs us that the 
family had split into two main factions: the first headed by 
Amin Pasha, the second by his uncle Fattalj. Although inform¬ 
ation is scarce, it seems that women played an important role 
in cementing political alliances, however temporarily. 
Especially in view of the fact that the main Jallll figures 
(e.g.,Husain Pasha,or Amin Pasha) did not practise polygamy 
and only remarried after the death of their wives. 


It might 


be coincidental, but it seems that by having a sister married 


to Husain Pasha 


Amin 


Jallll had enlisted the support of the main Jallll house. 
This feud also casts a light on the growing influence of the 
Pashas of Bagdad. 


IV. 


The Feuds of 1756 and 1758 


Two years after subduing Fattalj, Amin Pasha was 
removed from office and replaced by Mu^afa Pasha 'Azin. As 
soon as the new wali had arrived, Fattah started courting 
his favours and enlisting his support against Amin Pasha 
who decided that it would be wiser to leave town. He therefore 
went to join his ailing father, Husain Pasha, who was in 
Kutahiya. Before leaving town, he put As'ad b. 'Ubaid Agha 

Jallll in charge of his party and entrusted him with the 
protection of his family and interests. Lanza informs us 
that this As'ad Agha was the most powerful notable, obeyed 
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TABLE X: The House of Husain Pasha Jallli 


(Ibrahim Jallli) 


(Isma'Il Pasha) 


Mariam 


Husain Pasha 

(d.175 8) 


^ * 


Hamra 


i 


Murad Pasha 


Amin Pasha 


Salim As'ad IJasan Pasha Sa'dallah 

Pasha 


by the whole town. Soon after Amin Pasha's departure, the 
Janissaries of Maidan and the Citadel who supported him 
rebelled and expelled the wali from the seraylio. Mu$-£ afa 
Pasha *A?m was compelled to take refuge in Bab al-'Iraq, 
the stronghold of Fattalj. After a few days of street fight¬ 
ing peace was restored, but the authority of the alien wali 
had been reduced to nothing and, unable to govern, he was 
removed from office within a few months of his arrival. With 
his departure. As'ad Agha b. 'Ubaid Agha, of the party of 
Amin Pasha, became wakll . Once again Fattah had lost, and 
the house of Amin Pasha (and his father Husain Pasha) had 
emerged victorious and strengthened. 

While Husain Pasha and Amin Pasha were still in 

Asia Minor, a new Turkish wali, Rajab Pasha, arrived in Mosul. 

Lacking military muscle, he was unable to rule and the town 

was still dominated by As'ad Agha. Once again Fattah chose 

to ally himself with the alien wali against his nephew. He 

and Rajab Pasha approached the wali of Bagdad and secured 

from him an order outlawing the Janissary leaders of Maidan 

and the Citadel who were supporting Amin Pasha. Warned, the 

Janissary leaders took refuge in the Citadel and refused to 

hand it over to the envoy of the Pasha of Bagdad, saying to 

him that they were ready to die for Husain Pasha and his son 

Amin Pasha who had defended them and their families against 

2 

Nadir Shah: an indication of the political capital reaped 

by Husain Pasha from the happy outcome of his resistance to 
the Persians, and a clear pointer to the fact that the 
Janissaries of Maidan and the Citadel were well integrated 


1 

2 


BAG, p. 325; Lanza, pp. 38-40. 
Lanza, p. 43. 
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TABLE XI: The House of 'Ubaid Agha Jallll 


(§alilj) 

I 

'Ubaid Agha 

I 

f-1-1 I * I ~~-1 

§adiq §alilj. 'Abd ar- 'Abd al-Baqi Zubair As'ad 'Uthman 

Rahman Pasha (d.1761) (d.1774) 

(d!1785) (d.17 85) | 

1 I 

f-1-1 * 

Muhammad Sa'dun Salim Nu'man 'Abd al-Latif 

(d.1785) 

i- ' —i 

Muhammad Qasim 


into the Mosuli tissu urbain . 

Faced with the determination of the Janissaries 
the envoy of Bagdad left Mosul, after which the Janissaries 
attacked the wali who had to flee from the seraglio and 
take refuge in the house of 'Uthman Daftari b. 'All Abu 
Fa<jla’.il 'Umarl, the chief notable of the family. Having 
secured the backing of the whole Bab al-'Iraq district. Fattalj 
Jallll approached other Jalill households and managed to win 
some of them to his side. During the feud of 1754, the house 
of Isma'il Pasha Jallll had split into two, with Fattalj. 
opposing his nephew (and his brother). It was now the turn 
of the house of 'Ubaid Agha Jallll to be split. While his 
sons As'ad and Zubair were at the head of the party of Amin 
Pasha, his other sons 'Abd al-Baqi and 'Abd ar-Rahman sided 


with Fattah 


The party of Amin Pasha was backed by Maidan, 

The 


while that of Fattah was supported by Bab al-'Iraq. 
feud lasted forty-two days and barricades were erected in 
the streets to make up for the lack of structural division 


between the various quarters 


The Janissaries of Maidan used 


The feud 


the guns of the Citadel to shell Bab al-'Iraq.. 
stopped on 15 May as news reached town of the appointment of 


Husain Pasha Jallll as wali 


As soon as he arrived he 


imprisoned his brother Fattah, as well as 'Abd al-Baqi and 
'Abd ar-Rahman and the leaders of "31", fining all of them 
very heavily. He also crucified two men. Soon after, he 
was taken ill and he died barely two months after his arrival 



Map 14: Distribution of the main families and 

of the Janissaries within the urban 
districts 
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He was succeeded by his son Amin 


called a council 


attended by the mufti, the qadi, the main notables and the 
Janissary leaders, to decide the fate of the defeated party 
The council recommended leniency and the prisoners were 
pardoned. Once again, the house of Amin Pasha had emerged 


victorious. 


1 


V. The Feud of 1760-1761 


Amin Pasha did not enjoy his success for long 
—within a few months of his appointment he was moved from 
Mosul to Shahrazur. He was succeeded by Nu'man Pasha al- 
Halabi, whose reputation for toughness had preceded him 
to Mosul. Once again, Fattalj Jalili pinned his hopes on the 
new wali and discussed with him ways of breaking the power 


of the party of Amin Pasha 


The new wali seized the Janissary 


Agha of the Citadel and came close to killing the Shafiite 


mu 



'Ali Ghulami, a friend of Amin Pasha 


The party of 


Amin Pasha dug its heels in and prepared for an onslaught 
that never came as Nu'man Pasha was removed from office before 
he could achieve anything. It is not known whether the 
removal of Nu'man Pasha was due to pressure being exercised 


2 


by Amin Pasha's friends in the capital, but as soon as Nu man 

9 

Pasha was removed, he was replaced by Amin Pasha. 

A few months later Amin Pasha was again removed 
from office, and he went to Urfa in the hope that its Pasha, 
a friend of his, might help him regain his position. While 
Amin Pasha was in Urfa, strife broke out in Mosul between 


the Janissary urtas 


This time, however, "27" and "31" 


sided together against the other three units, "10", "52" and 
"58". Trade and crafts came to a complete halt and the two 


main urtas defeated the other three 


The reasons behind this 


strange alliance between "27" and "31" are not known to us. 
As a matter of fact the Janissary units' internal structures 
the control they exercised over their 

their connections with the crafts and trade as well as with 




the notable families are totally unknown to us. 


It is a 


1 

P 

2 


DUR(l), p 


604: 


MUN, f. 53; ZUB, pp. 114-115; BAG, 


325; 


Lanza, pp. 40-46, 58. 


Lanza, pp. 48-49. 
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fact that the Jalllis had come to be identified with "27", 
the 'Umarls and the families of Bab al-'Iraq with "31", and 
Al Yasln with "58", be it only for geographical reasons. 


But 


this is as far as one could go 


It is not known to what 


extent these units were homogeneous blocs, what kind of 
sub-units there were within these blocs, what was the nature 
of the leadership conflicts within each ur^a . 

Soon after the feud had ended, Amin Pasha returned 
to Mosul as wali, but he did not deal harshly with the 
trouble-makers, contenting himself with fining them. And 
when, a few months later, Amin Pasha was removed from office 


strife broke out again 


As soon as the new wali, Mustafa 


Pasha Shahsuwar, arrived in Mosul, Fattah Jalill sided with 
him, and this time the traditional alliance between the 


party of Amin 


and the district of Maidan was broken. 


As a matter of fact, the alien wali and Fattah. were supported 
by Maidan, while Bab al-'Iraq sided with the party of Amin 
Pasha. After three days of fighting Bab al-'Iraq was 
defeated and one of their leaders, 'Abdu Agha exiled. 

The question one must attempt to answer is: did 
this feud witness a complete shift in the traditional alliances 
between the various Janissary units and the notables, and if 
so, to what extent was such a shift related to the nature 


of each urta’s control over its traditional territory 


It 


seems that the first lesson to be drawn from this feud must 
be that the ur^a cannot, as a rule, be considered as a unit 
since there were factions within it and that the various 
alliances concluded by each ur^a were in fact those concluded 


by its official or unofficial 



of the moment. 


One 


must realise that Janissary leaders of "27" does not neces¬ 
sarily mean ur^a "27", and that ur^a "27" does not neces¬ 
sarily mean district of Maidan. . It will be remembered that 
in the pre-Jalllr era Maidan was the stronghold of the 
Turkish administration, and this is where ur^a "10" was 
based. From 1735 onwards, "27" was able to control the 
district of Maidan and always managed—most probably in 
alliance with "10"--to expel the Turkish walis from the 


seraglio and from the district 


So that the alliance between 


the party of Amin Pasha and Maidan depended on the ability 


of the 



to conclude an alliance between the party 
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and the u 



"27" and "10" which shared practically the same 


urban space, as well as on the ability of the Janissary 
leadership to control Maidan as a geographic entity. 


And 


it seems that the reason Maidan did not back the party of 
Amin Pasha in the latest feud was due to the inability of 
the leaders of "27" to control the physical space known as 
Maidan. This inability, already announced by the end of 
the alliance between "27" and "10" a few months earlier, was 
accentuated by the arrival of Mu$t afa Pasha Shahsuwar who 
had come to Mosul with his retinue of armed men. And this 
is precisely why this Pasha was not ousted from the seraglio 
The pressure was not on him but on "27" who were being 
attacked or threatened by both "10" and the soldiery of the 
Pasha. Already, a few months earlier, the "easterly 
pressure exercised by "10" on "27" had resulted in an alliance 
between the "eastern" "27" and the "western" "31", so that 
the traditional division between Maidan and Bab al- c Iraq 


ii 


had been altered 


With the arrival of a new Turkish Pasha 


and his retinue who settled in Maidan, the westerly drift of 

"27" continued and the ur^a proved unable to control 
the urban territory assigned to it. Hence, in this 

specific feud, one witnesses a recurrence of the old pre- 

Jallll pattern of urban politics, with the Turkish 

administration apparently establishing its domination over 

Maidan and the economic heart of Mosul. 

The shift in alliances was thus due to a shift in 
the actual control of urban districts, a point further sub¬ 
stantiated by the fact that when strife broke out again a few 
months later, ur^a "27" is referred to by name —and not 
included under the appelation of Maidan--as supporting the 
party of Amin Pasha alongside urta "31" against the Turkish 
wali and Fattalj Jalili. The feud lasted forty to forty-five 
days and spread from Mosul to some of the surrounding villages 
Bab al-'Iraq was shelled by the wali who also enlisted the 
support of the Shaikhan Yazidis as well as of the tribe of 
Tayy. The town was besieged and prices rocketed as supplies 
of fresh fruits and vegetables were interrupted, 
made of stones and gypsum were erected in the streets. In 
all, a hundred and fifty people died and three hundred were 
wounded. Fighting stopped with the news that Amin Pasha 
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Jail 11 had been appointed wali of Mosul. Mu^afa Pasha 

Shahsuwar left town, and Fattah followed suit. 1 

Amin Pasha had arrived in Mosul in 1761/1175, and 
this time he remained wali until 1768/1182. Throughout his 

long rule there is no mention of feuds in the town. 

VI. The Notables of Mosu l aro und 1760 


Their tenure of office had enabled the Jalllls to 
increase their wealth which was transformed into real estate 
hence emphasising the local character of their rule. 

Niebuhr noted that they owned the most beautiful baths, 


coffee-houses and bazars. 


2 


The house of Husain 


Amin 


Pasha already controlled the mosque and school Aghawat, the 
Great Mosque and the mosque and school of NabI Jirjls. 
Through these, it seems that they were able to influence 
a variety of learned men, as well as manual workers. 


The 

political and economic importance of religious institutions 
should not be underestimated because, first of all, their 

setting-up puts a substantial number of individuals on the 

0 

pay-roll of the waqif. Hence, in the waqflya of the Aghawat 
Mosque it is stated that a daily salary should be paid to 
the imam, the mu’adhdhin, the mu’adhdhin for the Friday 


prayer, the mattress-maker and the sweeper. 


3 


In the 


waqflya of the mosque and school of NabI Shit (1815/1231), 
the pay-roll includes a kha^Ib , an imam , a teacher, a 
preacher for the Friday prayer and Ramadan, a mu’adhdhin. 


a sweeper,a mattress-maker, a shaikh al-qurra’ 


a gardener. 


a cook, a teacher for the boys, a watchman, a mason and a 


carpenter. 


4 


The waqflya of the Hasanlya School (1816/1232), 


set up by Hasan (later Pasha) Jallll, provides a salary for 
the teacher of the various sciences, the teacher of reading, 
the librarian, the students, the porter, the sweeper, the 


1 


On these feuds 


see Letter from Muhammad Amin Al Yasin 


to his uncle Sayyid *Abdallah Fakhrl , Maktabat al-Auqaf in 
Mosul, number JalabI 65/9; Lanza, pp. 48-49, 51, 58-59; 
ZUB, p.118; DUR(l), pp. 607-608. 

^ Niebuhr, II, 293. 

1 Majmu' 

4 




Ibid. 
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guardian of the tombs and servant of the sabil . 1 The choice 
of a mutawalll was of paramount importance, as illustrated 
by intra-'Umari disputes over the tauliya of their mosque. 
The choice of the whole personnel of a mosque or school was 
obviously political, as shown by the conditions laid down in 
the waqfrya of the Aghawat which stipulates that the khafclb , 
the imam, the teacher and the preacher should be Jalllls or 


their protdges. 


2 


The waqflya of the Pasha Mosque (Husain 


and Amin Pasha, 1755/1169) stipulates that the choice of 


. 3 


the employees should be at the discretion of the mutawalli . 
And when, in 1767/1181, Rabi'a bint Isma'il Pasha Jallll 
endowed the mosque she had built in Shahrasuq, she appointed 
as mutawalll her nephew Amin Pasha, established a pay-roll 
for eighteen people and stipulated that their "hiring and 

4 

firing" should be at the discretion of the mutawalli . 
Religious institutions were seen not merely as economic 
tools (through the system of auqaf ) but also as political 
tools. 


The local extraction of the walis opened the doors 
of the administration to the Mosulis. A1 Mah^arbashi 
re-emerge in this period: Yunus b. Yahya Bey entered the 
service of Husain Pasha Jallli and became scribe in the 
diwan al-insha* . It is following a dispute with this Yunus 
that 'Uthman Daftari 'Umari left the service of Husain 

5 

Pasha. Later, Yunus served Amin Pasha as scribe. His 
grandson, $alih b. Yaliya, a poet and adib, served Algmad 
Pasha Jalili and then Yahya Pasha Jalili. 

The Jalilis were also responsible for the meteroric 
rise of the family known as A1 Bakr. yasan b. yajj Sha'ban 


1 


Majmu*at waqfiyat . The people attached to a mosque varied 

Less than forty years 


ago 



number between eight and twenty. 

, the mosque of Nabi Yunus employed eighty to eighty-two 
people, from the kha^ib to the sword-bearer, to the 
(Conversation with Akram b. 'Abd al-Wahab, imam and kha^ib 
of Nabi Yunus, Mosul, 22 Mar. 1979). 

2 

3 


See Majmu^at waqfiyat . 

See Sijill waqfiyat, p. 321. Arabic: shari^ iradat 


al-mutawa Hi. 
4 


5 


See Majmu*at waqfiyat . Arabic: wa shara^at anna na$b wa 
azl arbab al-waza’if munha^ira bi ’1-mutawalli . 

ra, p. 124. 
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was a copyist who sold paper. His son Yunus (d. 1792/1207) 
entered the service of the Jalilis, and in 1780/1194 he was 
wealthy enough to he able to build the mosque and school 
known as Bakr Effendi and located in Mahallat Ra’s al-Kur, 
close to his house. He also repaired the old Red Mosque 
situated outside Bab at-fub. In 1788/1203, he seems to have 
built a sabil near his mosque and to have endowed the 
"complex" with various shops and a coffee-house situated in 
Mahallat Ra’s al-Kur, as well as with three weaving mills, 

t W 

half of a bath located near Maidan al-Akhqlar, a small khan 
near Bab a^-Tub and an orchard, as well as with a slaughter¬ 
house, various other shops and a house all situated near the 
mosque. This Yunus appears to have been a loyal servant of 
Amin Pasha Jallli, following him to Eastern Europe and then 
residing in Istanbul when Amin Pasha was captured by the 
Russians. Back in Mosul with Amin Pasha, he served him as 
katkhuda until the Pasha died. Later, he counselled Sulaiman 
Pasha b. Amin Pasha and left Mosul when a rival Jallli,' 

'Abd al-Baqi b. 'Ubaid, became wall of Mosul in 17 84. 1 


TABLE XII: Al Bakr 


Hasan 

I 


f 


Muhammad 

(d.1801) 


Yunus 
(d. 1792) 


t 



(d.1801) 

V 





Ahmad Pasha 

’(d.1809) 


Abdallah 


The family lived in Mahallat Ra’s al-Kur, north-west of 

Mahallat a1-Maidan 

« 


During this period, the name Al al-Mutawalll . 
re-emerges in the chronicles and the documents. It seems 
that the family, a branch of the Ashraf, took its name 

^ See Majmu* at waqflyat ; DUR(l) , p. 644; BAG, pp. 365-366 
Jalabi, p. 71; Dlwahjx, Jawami', p. 208. 
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from Sayyid Na$Ir ad-Dln who, back in 1365/767, was entrusted 

by the then ruler of Mosul, Jalal ad-Din Ibrahim al-Khatanl, 

with the waqf of Nabi Yunus which he had just established. 1 

In the period which interests us, Fathallah b. 'Abd al-Qadir 

(d. 1789/1204) , a learned man, was mutawalli of Yunus as 

well as of Jirjis, in association with the qadi, Sayyid 

'Ubaidallah b. Khalil al-Ba?iri a friend of the Jalills 

and of the Grand Vizir Raghib Pasha. His son $ubghatallah 

b. Fathallah seems to have succeeded him but died a few 

months after his father. He was succeeded by his brother 

Sa'dallah who became mutawalli of Yunus in association with 

Bakr b. Yunus (Al Bakr) , the servant of the Jalilis. As for 

his other brother, Saifallah (d. 1772/1186), he had been 

2 

khapib of the Jirjis Mosque. 

Another family of the time, Bait Shaikh al-Qurra’, 

became known after a prominent figure. The shaikh al-gurra* 

was not a remunerated office or position but an honorific title. 

Sa'dallah b. Ahmad (d.1774/1188) was a friend of the Jalili walis. 

He wrote some verses praising the building of the Rabi'Iya 

3 

Mosque and was khagib and teacher there until he died. 

Scores of other learned men became part of the large 


clientele of the Jalilis. Muhammad b. Da'da' al-Qa$$ar was 
personal imam to Hasan b. Husain Pasha; Salim al-Wa'i? (d.1748/ 
1162), a famous astronomer favoured by Husain Pasha, was 
appointed teacher in the Pasha School and preacher in Jirjis; 
gamd al-Jamili (d. 1756/1170) was a good friend of Mu$£afa b. 
Ibrahim b. 'Abd al-Jalil, Amin Pasha's father-in-law, and 

taught at the Jirjisiya; 'Abd al-Wahab b. gusain (d. 1759/ 

1173) was imam and teacher in Jirjis; 'Abd al-Qadir b. fah 
(d. 1759/1173) was khapib in Jirjis; Bakr b. Yahya (d. 1760/ 

1174) , an adib , was scribe of the auqaf of Jirjis; Musa 
al-gaddadi (d.1772/1186) had great influence with Amin Pasha, 


taught at the Pasha School and at the school of the Great 

4 

Mosque, and became mutawalli of the Great Mosque; 'Uthman 


See Majmu'at waqfiyat. The endowment consisted of twelve 


villages and some farms 
2 MAN(2) , I, 293-295; 


DUR(l), p. 6 32 ; 


DUR(l), p. 623; 
Diwahji, Jawami', pp 


BAG, pp. 

. 197-199 


376-377; 


ga’igh, II, 203. 
JalabI, pp. 15-16; 


He was of humble origins and first entered the service of 


'All Abu Fada’il 'Umarl. Later, he 


erved Yahya b. Mustafa 


b. Ibrahim Jalili as his personal reader, before joining 
Amin Pasha. 
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b. 'Umar (d. 1776/1190), an adib , entered the Jalill admin¬ 
istration and became scribe in charge of the Arabic 
correspondence. Some Kurds also benefited from the cultural 
and religious revival. 'All b. Rasul as-Susani (d. 1777/1191) 
was a teacher at the Aghawat School; 'All al-Kurani (d. 17 80/ 
1194) was imam at Jirjis. 1 Through a large network of mosques 
and schools, the house of the Jalill walls co-opted scores of 
learned men who were respected and listened to by the people 
of Mosul, and who must have fulfilled the function of inter¬ 
mediaries between the local rulers and the "street". 


VII. The Feuds of 1768-1771 


In 1768/1182, Amin Pasha was summoned by the Porte 
to take part in the Holy War against the Russians and he left 


2 


Soon after 


Mosul with the Janissary leaders of his party, 
his departure, strife broke out among the Janissaries, and 
for six months the alien wali, called IJusain Pasha, was unable 
to assert his authority. In April 1768, As'ad Agha Jallli and 
Sulaiman b. Amin Pasha Jalill secured an alliance between "31" 
and "52" against "27". It appears that the absence of Amin 
Pasha and of the main Janissary leaders of his party had 
strained relations between the party of Amin Pasha and "27". 
Backed by "10" and "58", "2 7" attacked the houses of As'ad 

Agha and Sulaiman Bey in Mahallat Imam 'Aun ad-Din, making it 
clear that they were only after these two notables and had no 
wish to harm anyone else from the party of Amin Pasha. As 
"31" rushed to the rescue of As'ad and Sulaiman, the attack 


failed and "27” was forced to retreat 


The alliance between 


"31" and "52" had put presure on "27" from two different dir¬ 
ections: from the west, as "31" was based in Bab al-'Iraq, 

and from the north, as "52" was based in Ra’s al-Kur. On the 
day following the abortive attack. As'ad and Sulaiman went to 
the house of Al Yasin, and there they managed to break the 
alliance which "27" had formed with "10" and ”58". Isolated 


paragraph comes from 
Dlwahji, Jawami' and 


All the information contained in this 
BAG, AKH, MAW, DUR, $a’igh, Jalabi, and _ 

Schools. 

2 — 

Among whom was §alih Agha Shuwaikh, leader of "27", who 
lived in Mahallat al-Julakh. 
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and outnumbered, " 21 " retreated further east and the allied 
ur^as, pursuing their onslaught, overran the territory of 
"27" and looted Maidan. At that point, Sulaiman b. Amin 
Pasha intervened and ordered the victorious Janissaries to 
return the booty, which was done. Meanwhile, 70 Janissaries 
from ur^a "27" fled Mosul and went to Bagdad where they con¬ 
sorted with Fattah. Jallll who had been residing there since 

escaping from Mosul in 1761."^ 

Soon after, rumours began to circulate in Mosul 

regarding the possible appointment of Fattahi—who had the 
backing of the Pasha of Bagdad—to the office of wali. As 
a result, "27" was encouraged and fell on "52" who had 
fought them in the previous feud. Sensing that the wind was 


changing, Sulaiman Bey b. Amin 


Jallll thought it better 


not to intervene and, deprived of his financial backing, 
"31" was unable to step in on behalf of "52". Four days 
later, fighting stopped as Sulaiman Bey and the mufti 


mediated between the two parties. 


2 


In January 1769, strife broke out again when "52" 


joined "27", "10" and ”58" against "31" 


But despite their 


numerical superiority, the united urtas were unable to breach 
the defences of "31" and enter Bab al-'Iraq. Eight days after 
the feud had started §alih Agha Shuwaikh and his son 'Abd 
ar-Rahman Agha arrived in town. §alih seems to have been 
the chief agha of "27", and he and his son had followed Amin 


Pasha to Eastern Europe 


Salih ordered his ur^a to stop 


fighting "31" and, when faced with internal opposition, he 
threatened to execute anyone who disobeyed his orders. 


The 


feud stopped. With the return of $alil> Agha Shuwaikh "27" 


seems to have re-entered the 


Amin 


3 


At the end of 1769, news reached the town of the 
appointment of Fattalj as wali of Mosul. The party of Amin 
Pasha could not agree on a common course of action and it 
lost its cohesiveness. As'ad Agha b. 'Ubaid and his brothers 
fled to Qara Julan, others went to Arbll or to the Kurdish 


1 

pp 

2 

3 


On this feud, see DUR(l), p. 614; MUN, f. 53v; Lanza, 
58-60. 


Lanza, pp. 61-62 


in 


Ibid ., pp 
Russia. 


64-65 


Meanwhile, Amin Pasha was in captivity 
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TABLE XIII: 


The House of Fattah Pasha Jallll 


(Isma'il Pasha) 



Fattalj Pasha 
(d.1772) 

i 

--- 



an 


Sa'd ad-Din Isma'il 'Abd ar- Dhabila Fathiya 

Rahman. 

(d.1774) 


'Adila 


mountains, while Sulaiman Bey b. Amin Pasha decided to remain 
in Mosul and to refrain from provoking his great-uncle. On 

14 April 1770, Fattalj Pasha made his entry into the town and 

*% 

immediately seized the house of his old enemy As'ad Agha b. 
'Ubaid, confiscating his grain reserves and his horses. 

Later, at the request of the ruler of Qara Julan and of the 
Pasha of Bagdad, he allowed As'ad and his brothers to return 


to Mosul on condition that they pay him 10,000 dinars 


He 


also exacted money from all his rivals and borrowed 80,000 
piastres from the merchants of the town. 

Fattah Pasha did not stay long in Mosul. A few 
months after his arrival he was sent by the Porte to Syria 
to help repel the threat of 'All Bey of Egypt. He left in 
Mosul his son 'Abd ar-Rahman as his lieutenant and Aljmad b. 
Mu$t a f^ b. Ibrahim Jallll as his mutasallim . The latter was 
the son of Mustafa b. Ibrahim with whom Fattalj Pasha had 
had a dispute some fifteen years earlier. This is an indic¬ 
ation of the great instability of family alliances: a 
which, paradoxically maybe, had always worked to the advantage 
of the Jalilis and the Mosulis. Another of Fattah Pasha’s 
cousins, 'Ali b. Maljmud b. Ibrahim, went with him to Syria, 
while his brother Muhammad b. Mahmud remained in Mosul to 
support 'Abd ar-Rahman. 

A few months after Fattah Pasha's departure strife 
broke out as the Janissaries of " 21 ", "10”, ”52” and ”58" 
joined forces against ”31” and the party of Fattalj Pasha. 

The feud went on for fifteen days, the voyvode of Mardin then 




a reconciliation between the two parties. 


The 


truce only lasted twenty-four hours, at the end of which time 
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fighting resumed and continued for forty-five more days. 

Then, Sulaiman b. Amin Pasha stepped in as arbitrator and 
another truce was agreed upon by the warring factions. The 
main Janissary leaders who were in control of Maidan and the 
Citadel—§alih Agha Shuwaikh, Ilyas al-Manzalji, Yahya b. 

Bulu, 'Abbas. al-Ashram and Muhammad ad-Dlwahjl—all went to 
the house of 'Abd ar-Raljman b. Fattah Pasha to conclude 

There, they were ambushed and only one of them, 
Muhammad ad-Dlwahjl, escaped death. Having eliminated the 

, 'Abd ar-Rahman extended his control 
But his success was short lived. Eight 



main Janissary 



over the whole town, 
days after the killings, news reached him of the death of 


his father Fattah Pasha 


He was compelled to leave Mosul 


with his supporters, and among them were Ahmad b. Mu$t a f a 
Jallll and Muhammad b. Mahmud Jalili.^ 


VIII. The Bid for Power of 'Abd al-Baqi b. 'Ubaid JailLi 


On the death of Fattah. Pasha, Sulaiman b. Amin 
Pasha was appointed wali of Mosul, and he ruled the town— 
with two short interruptions—from 1771 until 1783. In 
1774/1188, 'Abd ar-Raljman b. Fattah Pasha and five of his 
followers were executed by Sulaiman Pasha because they were 


attempting to start a feud. 


2 


With the death of 'Abd ar-Rahman 


the challenge of the house of Fattah Pasha came to an end, 
and in the same year, As'ad b. 'Ubaid Jallll, one of the 
principal notables of the town and a leading figure in all 


the feuds which had shaken Mosul, died. 


3 


The first interruption to Sulaiman Pasha's rule 
came in 1775/1189 when his father, Amin Pasha, was appointed 


wali of Mosul 


Amin Pasha had been released by the Russians 


and greatly honoured by the sultan who conferred upon him the 
title of ghaz.I . He was also appointed wali of Mosul and en¬ 
trusted with the delicate task of leading the Ottoman campaign 


1 


On the events which occurred during the rule of Fattah 


Pasha, see 


MAN(2), I, 184-185; DUR(l), pp. 616-618; ZUB, 


pp. 127, 134-135; BAG, pp. 338-339; MUN, ff. 53v-54r; 
Lanza, pp. 66-69. 

2 


3 


DUR(l), pp. 622-623. 
Lanza, p. 38. 
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TABLE XIV: The House of Amin Pasha Jallll 


(Husain Pasha Jallll) 

I 

Amin Pasha 

(d.1775) 

r- 

Muhammad Pasha 


(Mustafa Jallll) 


Hallma 
(d. 17 86) 


S 


Sulaiman Pasha 


Hamra 

(d.1798) 


0 

against 'Umar Pasha of Bagdad. He entered Mosul amidst great 
rejoicing but, weakened by his long captivity, he died a 
month later. Sulaiman Pasha succeeded his father and, 
following orders from the Porte, he went to Bagdad to unseat 
'Umar Pasha, leaving in Mosul his brother Muhammad as 


mutasallim. 


1 


The second interruption to Sulaiman Pasha's rule 
came in 1777/1191 when Mosul was given to the wali of Shah- 
razur, Hasan Pasha. The latter appointed as his mutasallim 
in Mosul Ahmad b. Mu$t a f a b. Ibrahim Jallll, who had 
previously acted as mutasallim for Fattah Pasha and was an 
old enemy of the Janissaries of Maidan and the Citadel, 

having had a hand in the murder of their leaders in 1771. 

The urtas rebelled and the wali, Hasan Pasha, was compelled 
to remove Ahmad Jallll. In his stead, he appointed 'Abd 
al-Baql b. 'Ubaid Agha Jallll. At that time, the town was 
suffering from a severe shortage of grain, and when the 
mutasallim left Mosul to raid a Yazldl tribe, the Janissary 

rs, taking advantage of the discontent, prevented him 
from returning to town and elected another mutasallim , Khalid 
Agha Jallll.. Hasan Pasha, now wali of Bagdad, ratified their 



decision. 


2 


After the return to office of Sulaiman Pasha 
calm was restored and Mosul knew five years of peace. Then, 
in 1783, an alien wali, Mu?t afa Pasha YazijI was appointed 


DUR(l), p. 624; MAN(2), I, 175. 

2 DUR(l), p. 628; ZUB, pp. 142-144; UMM f. 23r. This 
Khalid is probably Muhammad Khalid b. Ahmad b. Mu$i;afa b. 
Ibrahim b. 'Abd al-Jalll (see the tree of the house of Ibrahim 
Jallll). Some sources give him as Khalid b. As'ad, but this 
is doubtful since As'ad Agha had no son by this name. 
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wali of Mosul and Sulaiman Pasha moved to Urfa. Immediately, 
strife broke out between Maidan and 'Abd al-Baql .Jalili 
backed, at least for a while, by Bab al-'Iraq where his house 
was. In the end, 'Abd al-Baql was forced to leave town and 


went to Karamlls, a village he owned, and resided there. 


1 


Mu§t a f^ Pasha YazijI was removed from office and 

replaced by another alien wali, Taimur Pasha. Under his 

brief rule, strife broke out between two factions which the 

2 

historian Yasln 'Umarl calls Karamllslya and Qaraqushlya. 

The appellations might be the nisba form for the neighbouring 
villages of Karamlls and Qaraqush—the first owned by 'Abd 
al-Baql Jalili and the second by the house of Husain Pasha 
Jalili— and the feud could well be a transposition of urban 
politics to the villages owned by rival notables. On the 
other hand, this might refer to feuding within the Christian 


commun 



3 


In the following year, 'Abd al-Baql,. backed by 


the Pasha of Bagdad, was appointed wali of Mosul with the 
title of mlrmiran (two-tail Pasha). When news of his 

appointment reached Mosul, his partisans in the district of 

# 

Bab al-'Iraq rejoiced and prepared to attack the party of 
Sulaiman Pasha b. Amin Pasha Jalili. During this period, 
the centre of political activities was the house of Nu'man b 


'Uthman Daftarl .'Umarl in Bab al-'Iraq 


In the past 


Nu'man's father had backed Fattah. Pasha against the house of 


MUN, ff. 26r, 54r; DUR(l), p. 633; ZUB, pp. 150-151. A 
letter from Padre Ruevo in Mosul to Padre Garzoni in Rome tells 
of four Janissary uprisings in 1783, and of 60 dead "Turks" 
and five or six dead Christians: see Goormachtigh, pp. 79-82. 

2 ATH, p. 247. 

3 

Olivier tells us that Qaraqush was inhabited by "Catholiques 
Syriens" (IV, 286) ; Niebuhr writes that Karamlls used to be 
Nestorian before but was Chaldean when he visited it (II, 283); 
and in 1820 Munshi’ wrote that the area around Karamlls was 
full of Chaldeans and Nestorians (p. 78). Yasln 'Umarl tells 
us that in 1783, the evil ones among the people of Mosul 
( ahl al-mau?il al-ashrar ) were divided into two factions: 
the party of 'Abd al-Baql Agha Jalili was called Karamllslya 
and that of Sulaiman Pasha Jalili Qaraqushlya. Here the ex¬ 
pression ahl al-mau$il is ambiguous and could refer equally 
well to the people of the town of Mosul or to the people of 
the villages of the province of Mosul. However, after report¬ 
ing the khabar, Yasln 'Umarl gives us a satirical poem 
against Al Karamlls,which seems to indicate that the two 
appellations refer to the villages: see UMM, f. 30v. 
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Amin Pasha. At the time 'Abd al-Baql .Pasha was appointed 

wali of Mosul, Sulaiman Pasha Jallli was wali of Qars and 

his followers were quick to leave Mosul. Some, like his 

brother Muhammad, his uncle Sa'dallah b. Husain Pasha and 

Yunus Al Bakr went to Bagdad. 1 Others joined Sulaiman Pasha 

in Qars, and among them his uncles yasan and As * ad b. yusain 

Pasha who both served him as katkhuda . With the party of 

Sulaiman Pasha out of the way, 'Abd al-Baql Pasha could 

hope to rule Mosul unchallenged. His principal lieutenants 

were his brothers 'Abd ar-Rahman and yalih, his son Sa'dun, 

2 

his cousins Mahmud b. 'Abdallah and yaliy, and Nu'man 

'Umarl.. But his rule was short-lived for in the following 

year he, his brother 'Abd ar-Rahman and his two cousins 

yalih and Mahmud were killed during an expedition against 

the Yazldls of Jabal Sinjar. Two months later, 'Abd al-Baql 

3 

Pasha's son, Sa'dun, died in Mosul. 

After the death of 'Abd al-Baql Pasha, Sulaiman 
Pasha Jallli returned to Mosul as wali (1786/1200), and with 
him came those of his followers who had left Mosul when 'Abd 
al-Baql .Pasha became wali. Among them were Hasan b. yusain 
Pasha Jallli and his brother Sa'dallah, Muhammad b. Amin 

4 

Pasha, Yusuf b. 'Abdu b. Yunus Jallli, Hasan b. 'All GhulamI, 

a certain Muhammad Agha b. Hajj Sulaiman, and Nu'man Agha 

5 

a$-yarraf. Once in town, Sulaiman Pasha exiled Nu'man 
'Umarl.^ He ruled Mosul unopposed until 1789/1204 when he 
resigned and was succeeded by his brother Muhammad who ruled 
without interruption for eighteen years until his death in 
1806/1221. From 1786 until 1806 Mosul was free of feuds 


It is possible that Sulaiman Pasha's brother, Muljammad, 
was sent to cultivate the favours of the wali of Bagdad, 
Sulaiman the Great. It is a fact that both men became quite 
close a few years later. 

2 

I have unfortunately been unable to trace the genealogies 
of these two Jalills. 

3 On the rule of 'Abd al-Baql Pasha, see MAN(2), I, 195-196; 


DUR(l), pp. 634-636; 


ZUB, pp. 153-154 


GHA, p 


14. 


He was the brother of the author of SIR 


have not been able to identify the last two men mentioned. 


It seems that yalih, 'Abd al-Baql Pasha 


brother, was also 


exiled, as Yasln 'Umarl informs us that he was residing in 


Bagdad in 1801/1216 (see DUR(l), p. 662). And the genealog¬ 
ical tree of the Jallli family tells us that he died in Bagdad. 
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TABLE XV: 


The House of Sulaiman Pasha Jallll 


'Abd al-Hamid 


(Amin Pasha) 


I 


Sulaiman Pasha 

(d.1796) 


I 


' Uthman 

(d.1829) 

1 


Ahmad Pasha 


Abd al-Majld Nu'man Pash 


Muh-Sa'Id 

(d. 1818) 


Muh-Amln Pasha 

(d! 1846) 


Yalj.ya Pasha As'ad 

Pasha 


TABLE XVI: The House of Muhammad Pasha Jallll 


(Amin Pasha) 

I 

Muhammad Pasha 

* (d.1806) 

I 

I--« 

Mulj-Amln Mahmud Pasha Mariam 

I 

f-- 1 

Muhammad 'Abd ar-Rahman Pasha 


and troubles. 

IX. The Notables of Mosul at the End of the 18th Century 

The events of the years 1771-1774 had finally 
broken the power of the house of Fattalj Pasha and left the 
houses of Amin Pasha and that of 'Abd al-Baql Pasha as the 
two main contenders for absolute power in the province. 

With the death of 'Abd al-Baql Pasha in 1786 the house of 
Amin Pasha, now headed by his sons Sulaiman Pasha and 
Muhammad Pasha, ruled unopposed for twenty years. The main 
Jallll figures of the period were Sulaiman Pasha and his 
sons Nu'man, Ahmad and 'Uthman, 1 Muhammad Pasha and his son 
and katkhuda Mahmud, as well as 1 } asan, As'ad and Sa'dallah, 

1 'Uthman was an adlb and a poet. One of his teachers was 
Muhammad Amin b. Sa'dallah Shaikh al-Qurra’ (DlwahjI, 
Schools , I, 70). It will be remembered that the family were 
friends of the Jalllls. 
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sons of Husain Pasha. 

The Jalllls continued to erect religious buildings 

during this period. The Pasha Mosque was repaired in 1778/ 

1192 and its school completely rebuilt by Sulaiman Pasha. 

Around 1775, 'Adila and Fathiya, daughters of Fattalg Pasha, 

erected a school called Hajjiyat in Mahallat al-Qan^ara 

(south-west) on the site of the house of their late father. 1 2 3 

In 1780/1194, Fathiya bint Sulaiman b. Muhammad b. §alilj 

b. 'Abd al-Jalll built the mosque and school known as 

'Araqida in Mahallat al-Hammam al-Manqusha, west of Mosul. 

In 1779/1193, Sulaiman Pasha, his mother Halima, his brother 

Muhammad and his sister Hamra’ built the Ziwani Mosque 

near Bab al-BaicJ. In 1797/1212, 'Uthman b. Sulaiman Pasha 

built a school in the Rabi'iya Mosque and gave it 

as waqf a coffee-house he owned near Bab Likish and a khan 

located outside the gate. In the same year, his brother 

Nu'man (later Pasha) erected a mosque and a school in Mahallat 

as-Sirajkhana, close to the Great Mosque, on the site of an 

old masjid . Also in 1797/1212, Maljmud b. Muhammad Pasha 

(later himself Pasha) and his mother built a mosque in 

2 

Mahallat al-Mahmudain south-west of the town. 

And the clientele of the Jalilis continued to grow. 
Ibrahim b. Karz'ali (d. 1790/1205) was a Shafiite who taught 
at the Aghawat. Yunus a^-^awil (d. 1802/1217) preached at 
the Ziwani Mosque. Mu$t a fa b. Rahmani (d. 1799/1214) was a 
teacher at the Rabi'iya and curator of the books which 
Sulaiman Pasha had given to the Ziwani Mosque. Sa'd ad-Din 
al-Mi'mari (d. after 1787) was imam of the Ziwani Mosque. 

Yusuf al-Wa'iz (d. 1829/1244) taught at the Pasha School. 

Qasim b. Falh. (d. after 1788) was curator of the Pasha School 
library. Jirjis al-Jawadi, one of the most respected 
'ulama’ (d. 1799/1214), preached at the Pasha Mosque. Husain 
b. Bakr (d. 1800/1215) became scribe of the augaf of Nabi 

3 

Jirjis after his father, and his brother Yahya b. Bakr 

1 'Adila was the wife of 'Abd ar-Rahman b. 'Ubaid, 'Abd 
al-Baqi Pasha's brother. 

2 See GHA, p. 72; BAG, pp. 375, 382; MUN, f. 26r; Siouffi, 
p. 136; §a’igh, I, 304; Jalabi, pp. 46, 85, 89-99, 168, 

171, 224; Diwahji, Jawami* , pp. 183-184, 200-206, 223 and 
Schools, I, 84-88, 95, 96. 

3 


See supra, p. 139. 
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(d. after 1817) was kha^ib of the Aghawat Mosque and 


imam 


the Pasha Mosque 


The Jalills also attracted many Kurds 


who 


flocked to Mosul from the neighbouring provinces 


'Aziz 


al-Kurdi was the first teacher at the Mahmudain School when 
it opened in 1797. Jirjis al-Arbili (d. 1791/1206) taught 

at the Ziwani School and was teacher and khapib at the Pasha 


Mosque 


Wall al-Arbili (d. 1788/1203) was kha^ib of the 


Ziwani Mosque, and so was Fathi b. Qanku (d. 1791/1206) . 
Mahmud al-Arbili settled in Mosul in 1776/1190 and became 
imam of the Pasha Mosque. 1 And so the cultural influence of 
Mosul extended well beyond the limits of the pashalik. 
Learned men of humble origin benefited from the religious 
zeal of the Mosuli rulers and notables and were co-opted by 

the Jalilis. 


«Ali Abu Fada’il 'Umari's son, 'Uthman, had died 


His son 


in disgrace after having been daftardar of Bagdad. 

Nu'man had backed 'Abd al-Baqi Pasha and was exiled from 
Mosul by Sulaiman Pasha Jalili who also stripped him of the 
important tauliya of the 'Omari Mosque, which was then given 


Amin 


Amin 


Isma'.il b. 'Ali Abu Fa^a’il, Nu'man’s cousin, 
ffected repairs on the mosque in 1786 and 1789, 


and he rebuilt the tomb of Qasim, the founder of the family. 
When he died in 1793/1208, one of his brothers succeeded him 


as mutawalli 


The question of the tauliya was 


still a 


cause of friction in the family. 


Yasin b. Khairallah 'Umari 


tells us that when Nu'man was stripped of the care of the 
waqf, his brother Amin b. Khairallah claimed, "and rightly 


so 


", that he was entitled to be mutawalli . But Sulaiman 
Pasha Jalili rejected his claim on the basis of a waqfiya 
which according to Yasin was a fake one. 


Yasin claims that 


the original waqfiya of the 'Umari Mosque granted the tauliya 
to the wisest, the most righteous and the closest relative, 


and that his 


Amin, being one of the leading udaba’ 


of the time, was the most entitled to it 


The waqfiya 


which has reached us 



that of Qasim’s three grand 


sons, the tauliya should go to the house of 'Uthman, the 
khutba to the house of Musa and the tadris to the house of 


1 


DUR(l), pp. 

. 19; UNW(l) , 


GH A, p 


641-643, 659; BAG, op.79-81, 374-376, 380-383; 

. 84v, 253v-254r; MAN(2), 1,268-288; 


ff 


Diwahji, Schools, I, 90. 
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Muhammad. 


1 


This document, according to Yasin b. Khairallah 


as the 


original 


b. Mahmud b. Musa b. 'All b. Qasim,is a fake, 1 

was falsified by Mahmud Maht^arbashi who was paid sixty 

2 

dirhams," and consequently the tauliya was given to Amin 
b. Isma'il, who was from the house of 'Uthman, and after 
him it passed on to his brother "who was illiterate".^ 

Shunned by Sulaiman Pasha Jalili on the subject of the 
tauliya —a responsibility which would certainly have turned 
him into a powerful notable—Amin b. Khairallah 'Umari . 
remained a client of the Jalllls and taught at the Ziwani. 
Sulaiman Pasha also entrusted him with the task of completing 
the book of history which Yal^ya b. 'Abdu Jalili had left 


unfinished. 


4 


His brother Yasin served Sa'dallah b. Husain 


Pasha for more than ten years as his personal imam. 


5 


Another 


'Umari who is associated with the Jalilis is Sulaiman b. 

Ahmad b. 'Ali Abu Faqla’il who entered the service of Muhiammad 
(later Pasha) Jalili and stayed with him for a year in Siwas 
where this emir had gone to join his brother Sulaiman Pasha 
Jalili. Then, Sulaiman 'Umari returned to Mosul and served 


'Abd al-Baqi Pasha Jalili until the latter was killed. 


6 


grasp 


The politics of the Ashraf are rather difficult to 
In the past they had clashed with the 'Umaris on more 
than one occasion. Around 1750, one of them, known as Sayyid 
Biktash (d. 1764/1178) had managed to get the care of the 
important shrine of Imam Bahir ('Abdallah) which had until 
then been in the care of the 'Umari family. Sayyid Biktash 


1 

2 


Sijill waqfiyat , p. 4. 

He is one of the ancestors of A1 Mahcjarbashl. It is not 


certain which Mahmud is being referred to. He might by 


Mahmud b. Yahya (d.1758) who 



the family's school in 


1754, or he might be his grandfather Mahmud b. 'j'ah whose own 
father had built the school around 1625. 


3 


QUD, ff 


88r-90r. Amin b. Isma il Umari died in 1793, 
and the tauliya , so Yasin 'Umari tells us, should have been 

"the eldest, the closest [relative] 



given to him since he was 

and the most learned one." Instead, the wali, Muhammad 
Jalili, favoured "the youngest, the farthest [relative] and 
the most ignorant one," and granted the tauliya to Mu^afa 


b. Isma'il who had given him 2,000 piastres: 
4 


see UMM, f. 48r 


5 

6 


See infra , p. 202 . 

BAG, pp. 331, 350-353; §a’igh, II, 205. 
SUL, ff. 89r-90v. 
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became 


and built a mosque on the site of the said 


shrine which is situated west of Mosul, close to Mahallat 


al-Khatuniya. 


His son Muhammad succeeded him as 


mutawalli. ^ 


And so it seems that the Ashraf's relations with the 'Umarls 


remained strained. 


Both 



being Hanafite, clashes 


over religious appointments were always possible, and it 
seems that since the coming to power of the Jalllls the 
offices of qadi and mufti had moved away from the 'Umarls 


and into the care of the Ashraf 


the last recorded 'Umarl 


mufti in the Jalili era was Yaljya b. Murad b. 'All Abu 
Fada’il who died in 1748, and the last recorded 'Umarl qadi 


was Muhammad b. 'All Abu .Fada’il who died in 17 33 


Sayyid 


Yahya Fakhri was most probably mufti of Mosul from 1755 until 
his death in 1773. He was succeeded by Sayyid 'Ubaidallah 
b. Khalil al-Ba^ir! who was replaced by his cousin Sayyid 
yasan b. Ibrahim when he moved to the qaqla’ around 1776 . 
Sayyid Hasan b. Ibrahim remained mufti until his death in 
1787/1202. He was succeeded by Sayyid Aftmad b. Hamid Fakhri 
who retained his position until his death in 1804/1219. 

His brother, Sayyid Sulaiman b. Sayyid gamid Fakhri, had 
served Sulaiman Pasha the Great of Bagdad, thanks to whom 
he was granted, by the Porte, the care of the auqaf of Mecca 
and Medina which were in Mosul. On the side of the ga^a’ , 
Sayyid 'Ubaidallah b. Khalil a1-B a §iri was certainly qadi 
from around 1776 until his death (c. 1784). This 'Ubaidallah 
was a friend of Raghib Pasha the Grand Vizir, as his father 


Khalil before him. 


2 


After him we have the name of a certain 


Sayyid 'Abdallah, without further detail, who was qadi between 
1786 and 1788. As for Sayyid Muhammad b. Hamid Fakhri, 
brother of Ahmad the mufti, he appears to have monopolised 


the office of qadi between 1789 and 1819. 


3 


1 

2 

3 


DUR(l), p 


610; 


Diwahji, Jawami', pp. 188-194. 


QUD, f. 92r. 


Sijill waqfiyat; Majmu'.at waqfiyat; DUR(l) 


PP 


638; 


II, 221; 


BAG, p. 

SUL 


357; 


GHA, p. 19; MAN(2), I, 243-246; 


622, 633, 
Sa’ igh, 


ff. 12r, 15r, 18r, 88v. 
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A1 Yasin do not appear to have established links 

with either one of the two main Janissary corps, but rather 

with ”5 8" and possibly with "10". Muhammad Amin b. Ibrahim 

b. Yunus b. Yasin (d. after 1821) 1 was a landowner, a poet 

2 

and a doctor who married in Bagdad in 1770. His son 
Sulaiman (d. 1798/1213) served the Grand Vizir in Istanbul 

3 

and later Sulaiman the Great of Bagdad. Another son, 
'Abdallah, had gone to Bagdad in 1774 and served 'Umar Pasha 
until the latter died. He then returned to Mosul where 
he practised as a doctor. Nothing is said, in the chronicles, 
about Muhammad Amin's six other sons. The family had only 
one school in Mosul, the one built by Yasin in Suq Bab 
as-Saray. 4 The family owned land north-east of Mosul, as 
indicated by a waqf dhirri which Muhammad Amin constituted 

in 1799/1214. 5 

The Ghulamis' good relations with the Jalilis 


continued throughout this period. To 'Ali b. Mu$t a f a the 
mufti had succeeded his son Hasan who followed Sulaiman 
Pasha to Qars and returned with him after the death of 'Abd 
al-Baqi Pasha. His cousin, Husain b. Muhammad (d. 1791/1206), 
was a learned man whom various governmental responsibilities 

g 

had kept away from teaching. 

The wealth of the 'Abdali family appears to have 

remained considerable, as Jirjis b. Isma'il repaired the 


In 1821 he was still alive, since he wrote a diwan on the 
occasion of the wedding of Yahya Pasha Jallll on that date: 
see Dlwan Muhammad Amin A1 Yasin , a MS in the private col¬ 
lection of Maljmud Bey Jallll. 

2 It will be remembered that his maternal uncle, Sayyid 
'Abdallah Fakhri, had served the Pashas of Bagdad. 

2 This Sulaiman, who died in Istanbul in 1798/1213, had 
apparently been granted a timar near Kirkuk by the Grand Vizir. 
He left Istanbul where he was residing and went to take pos¬ 
session of his tlmar but he could not manage to get anything 
(SUL, f. 84v). This incident casts an interesting light on 
the relations and rapport de force between provincial powers 
and central government. 

4 Some of its teachers were: 'Abd al-Fattah b. Ahmad b. 

Mahmud 'Umari (d. 1767/1181), Amin b. Khairallah 'Umarl (d. 
1788/1203) and Yunus a^-T aw ilf who was a l so a preacher at 
the Ziwani Mosque. 


See Sijill waqfiyat, p. 229; MAN(2), I, 247-248; DUR(l), 

p. 656; BAG, pp. 362-365; DlwahjI, Schools , I, 79-80 and 
Jawami' , pp. 160-161. 

6 DUR(l), p. 629; MAN(2), I, 257-258. 
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Khuzam Mosque, rebuilt the 'Abdaliya Mosque, and enlarged 
its school around 1788/1203; and in .1823 Fatima bint 

'Abdallah and her daughter Mariam established a small 
to the benefit of the family, and, after the interruption 



of the descendancy, to the 'Abdaliya Mosque. 


1 


Those learned 


2 


men whose names are associated with the 'Abdaliya Mosque are 
Jirjis al-Jawadi (d. 1804/1219) who taught there; Husain b. 
Muhammad (d. after 1820) who succeeded him; and Isma'Il 

al-Mau^ili (d. 1797/1212) who was khafrib . 

In 1797/1212 Maljmud b. 'Umar Alay Bakki—a branch 

of Al Qara Mu^afa Bey—built a sabilkhana . In 1816/1232 
his son 'Umar constituted a waqf dhirri which comprised some 
shops and a well. Four years later he established another 
waqf ( dhirri and khairi ) which included his house. In 
1823/1239 he gave some wells and a stretch of arable land 
"to the mosque he had erected, to the sabII , and to his 
family." Two years later he gave his mosque a well situated 
in the village of Qaraqughli, an olive grove in Bahzani as 
well as some orchards in the village of Facjlillya. And a few 
years later the name Qara Mustafa Bey appears in the waqfiyat , 
when, in 1837, Mahmud Bey b. Yunus Bey gave an orchard as 
waqf to the masjid known as Ya'qub Agha; and in 1839 Asma 
bint Ahmad Bey constituted another waqf to the benefit of 
the same masjid which is situated in the north-west 

Of the less notable families which were already 
established in Mosul before the rise of the Jalilis, we have 
news of the Tukandis who rebuilt their mosque in 1793/1208, 


3 


and their school was still operating in 1802/1217. 
S'irtis (associated with the Janissaries) 



The 

a school 

and a masjid in 1806/1220. The Khallutis repaired their 
school and masjid in 1820/1236. In 1776/1190 Ahmad b. Mahmud 
Al an-Numa erected a masjid in Mahallat Khazraj and endowed 
it with some shops and coffee-houses, as well as with a 
stretch of arable land situated near Shaikh 'Annaz, outside 


the southern walls 


The descendants of the Mansur! brothers 


1 


Sijill waqfiyat, p 


74; 


BAG, o. 376; Diwahji, Schools, 


I, 78 and Jawami 
2 


p. 142. 


UNW(l), f. 84r; DUR(l), o. 652; Diwahji, Schools, I, 78 


3 


Sijill waqfiyat 


p. 636; 



P 


pp. 

44. 


194, 234, 276-278, 283; DUR(l), 
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A1 Jarlkl 


repaired the Shahrasuq Mosque in 1823/12 39 . The remaining 
pre-Jalili names do not appear in the documents of the 
period. But lost names were replaced by others. Qasim b. 

Muhammad Hasan, a merchant draper, was a poet and a good 

• * 

copyist. Alim ad b. yammuda, another merchant, built the 
masjid of Shaikh 'Uthman in Shahrasuq in 1761/1175. 
erected a mas j id in Shahrasuq in 1773/1187. Mu?tafa Agha 
b. 'Abid (d. 1771/1185) , Amin Pasha's banker, erected many 
mas j ids . 'Abd al-tfafi?, a merchant, built the mosque of 
Suq al-'Ulwa in 1767/1181. Al Tikriti built a masjid in 
Maljallat Bab al-'Iraq in 1763/1177 and rebuilt it in 
1818/1234. Al al-Lahuri built a takiya in Mahallat Haush 
al-Khan. 1 Al Kharufa, whose family headed the corporation 


of the goldsmiths, built a masjid in 1738/1151. 

a masjid in Mahallat Khuzam in 1741/1154 



Al al-Bakrl 
. Muhammad 

Mu$affI adh-Dhahab rebuilt the old Unawi Mosque in 1810/1225 
In 1819/1235 'Abd ar-Rahman al-Jadir built a school known 
Madrasat al-Ijabbar 2 near the Jirjis Mosque. The year 
after, Al Shahidu built a masjid in Suq a?-§agha. In 1795/ 
1210 Al ar-Ra<JwanI built a school and a masjid in Mahallat 
Bab al-'Iraq. Al Battel erected a mosque and a school in 
Bab at-Tub. Al al-Jawadi built a masjid in Mahallat 'Abdu 
Khub in 1797/1212. A merchant called Zakariya erected an 
important school in Shahrasuq in 1786/1201. Al a$-$abbagh 
build a masjid in Mahallat 'Ammu Baqqal in 1751/1165 and 
repaired it in 1813/1228. 


A certain Abu Bakr b. Muhammad 


gave some orchards and mills to Masjid Quzbakr in 1762/1176. 
in 1825/1241 'Abd al-Wahab al-Khatlb gave some land and a. 
house as waqf to Nabi Jirjis. In 1805/1220 'Umar b. Mu?^afa 
al-Makhyul built a mosque outside Bab al-Baicjl, the first 
religious building to be erected beyond the south-western 
walls, and endowed it with some arable land situated near 
Nabi Shit; and nineteen years later he established a waqf 


for the benefit of an unspecified masjid 


In 1797/1212 


Fatima bint Ahmad Tirzibashi erected a sabilkhana and gave 


1 


Ihere were very few takiyas standing on their own, and most 

, the mosque 

shawlshiyat 


mosques had their takiya . 
of Nabi Yunus had a special office c 


Some forty years ago 



al-halaqa (an-naqshbandiya). 


2 


Named after the famous Hasan al-Habbar: 


see supra, p. 9. 
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it a coffee-house and some shops; eight years later she gave 
it an orchard and some coffee-houses; in 1814/12 30 she 


two 


established a waqf which comprised some coffee-houses; 
years later she erected a masjid and a school; and in 1822/ 
1238 she endowed a mosque, but it is not known whether she 


had built it. 


1 


Not all wealth and notability originated in the 
land or in trade. Local rule also gave rise to a noblesse 


de robe. 


After having backed Fattah Pasha, Al Mah.<larbashl 


entered the service of Sulaiman Pasha Jallli and later of his 

brother Muhammad Pasha. They were "comfortable" enough to 

be able to repair their school and to erect another one, and 

in 1855 the family was still wealthy enough to be able to 

2 

donate five shops as waqf khairl . 

Al al-Mutawalll still held the auqaf of Jirjis and 


Yunus. At the death of Fatljallah, his 


Muhammad Amin 


_ 3 

replaced him at the wishes of Sulaiman Pasha Jallli. 


Al 'Alwan also rose through office 


Ahmad b. Bakr 


b. 'Alwan (d.1792/1207) was an adib and a poet who served 
Sulaiman Pasha and then Muhammad Pasha as scribe in charge 
of the Arabic correspondence ( katib al-'arabiya ). In 1786/ 
1201 he built an important school and a masjid near the 
seraglio, spending 10,000 piastres on construction. He also 
gave the school and the masjid an orchard near the Red Mosque, 
half of a coffee-house in Suq Bab as-Saray, as well as 


4 


To 


various other neighbouring premises. 

Another family of civil servants was Al Bakr. 

the mosque and school which Yunus had built, his son Bakr 
added the mosque and school of Jamshld in the mafralla known 


by this name. 


The same Bakr was co-mutawalll of NabI Jirjis 


(with Al al-Mutawalll) and he increased the auqaf of the 


1 


See Sijill w 



Mamju'at waqfiyat; DUR(l), MAN(2); 


BAG; 


MUN; 


UNW(l); AKH; GHA; Sa’igh; Siouffi; Jalabi; 


Diwahji, Jawami' and Schools . 

3 Sijill waqfiyat, p. 192; UNW(l), f. 254v; Jalabi,. 
pp. 186-188; §a’igh, II, 212-216; Ra’uf, pp. 504-505. 

3 DUR(l), p. 641. 

4 

Sijill waqfiyat, p. 


. 133; 

DUR(l), p. 645; GHA, p. 18; 


AKH, f. 180v; BAG, pp 

MAN(2), I, 290-291. 


366-367; 
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mosque. In 1786/1201 he rebuilt the stone arches of the 
bridge of Mosul and his wealth was sufficient to allow him 


1 


to lend thirty purses to the emir of Amadly 


In 1789/1204 


he became the katkhuda of Muljammad Pasha Jalill and he 
retained his position until his death in 1801/1216. 


His 


brother Muhammad was chief secretary of the wali's 
administration. One of Bakr's sons, Hasan, also served 
Muhammad Pasha who entrusted him with rebuilding the 


ramparts. 


In 1804/1219 he went to Bagdad and resided there 


Another of Bakr's sons, Aljmad, was scribe in the administration 
when his father was katkhuda , and he later rose to become 
katkhuda to Nu'man Pasha b. Sulaiman Pasha. In 1804/1219 
he rebuilt the medieval Kamallya School and its mosque 


overlooking the Tigris. 


When Mirza visited Mosul in 1802 


he wrote that among "the principal inhabitants of the city, 
[are] Ahmed Effendi and his brother, both of whom are 


secretaries to the Pasha. 


Jl 


2 


X. 


The Feud of 1806 


With the death, in 1806/1221, of Muhammad Pasha 
Jalill, political unrest crept back into Mosul. The notables 
had agreed to appoint the late wali's son, Mahmud, as 
mutasallim , and 'All Pasha of Bagdad ratified their decision. 
But there emerged a rival to Mahmud in the person of his 
great-uncle As'ad who felt more entitled to be mutasallim 
—and then wali—being the son of the great Husain Pasha. 
Thus, in the absence of any serious challenge from other 
Jalill households, the house of Husain Pasha was split for 
the first time. The ur^a "52” rebelled and fought the others 
in the main suqs: 200 shops were looted and goods worth 


50,000 piastres lost. 


Some Jalill elders intervened and 


fighting ceased for a few days, only to explode with greater 
violence as As'ad Bey b. Husain Pasha overtly assumed the 


leadership of one of the feuding parties. 


Faced with an 


increasing state of anarchy the mutasallim, Mahmud Bey b 


1 

2 


15,000 piastres. 
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Muijammad Pasha, resigned. The road to power now seemed open 
to As'ad Bey, but orders came from Bagdad appointing Nu'man 
Bey b. Sulaiman Pasha Jalill as mutasallim . For fifteen days 
peace prevailed in town then, as two of As'ad Bey's follow¬ 
ers were attempting to stir up trouble, Nu'man moved swiftly, 
killed one of the two men and besieged the house of As'ad 
Bey. Once again, Jalill elders intervened to stop the feud 
and As'ad Bey left Mosul for Arbll. 

Nu'man was appointed wali and, with the legitimacy and 
sanction offered by the Porte and by Bagdad, Mosul was able 


A few months later 


to breathe. 


1 


XI. The Feud of 1809 

In 1809/1224, Nu'man Pasha Jalill, bed-ridden, 
resigned, and his son Yaljya became mutasallim . Soon after, 
orders arrived from Bagdad appointing Nu'man's brother 
'Uthman as mutasallim . A month later, news reached Mosul 
of the appointment of Aljmad b. Bakr b. Yunus Al Bakr as 
wali. The same Ahmad who was the Jalllls' secretary and 
katkhuda, as his father and grandfather had been before him. 
Backed by Sulaiman the Little of Bagdad, Aljmad had now risen 
to the highest provincial office at the expense of his 
masters and benefactors, the Jalllls. It will be remembered 
that one of Ahmad's brothers, Hasan, had in fact been resid¬ 
ing in Bagdad for a few years. But it is not known whether 
his proximity to Sulaiman the Little had anything to do with 
his brother's appointment. 

Mosul was stunned by the news as this was the first 
time a local man was being appointed wali at the expense of 
the Jalllls. Immediately Sa'dallah and Hasan b. Husain Pasha, 
Aljmad b. Sa'dallah and Mahmud b. Muhammad Pasha, left for 
Bagdad to plead with the Pasha. While they were in Bagdad, 
Ahmad Pasha b. Bakr arrived in Mosul and started exacting 
money from the Jalllls. Soon after his arrival he murdered 
'Abd ar-Raljman Agha b. §alilj Agha Shuwaikh, the Tufinkjl 
Bashi who was a partisan of the Jalllls, like his—murdered 
—father before him. It seems that at this point the whole 


1 


On this feud, see GHA, pp. 72-73; DUR(2), f. 394v. 
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Jalill family had reunited against the outsider, as Salim b 

Pasha were among the 



The 


'Abd al-Baqi Pasha and IJasan b. 

notables whom Aljmad Pasha b. Bakr ordered out of town, 
new wali had not come to Mosul alone, and as the soldiers 
of Sulaiman the Little of Bagdad were watching events from 
their positions just outside Mosul, the Jalill leaders 
bowed to the pressure and agreed to leave town 


All, that 


is 


xcept for As * ad Bey b. Husain Pasha who approached the 


urtas and gained "31" to his side 


Soon, "31" was joined by 


" 21 ", "10" and "5 8". Only ”52" still supported Ahmad Pasha 
b. Bakr: "52” whose territory was Mahallat Ra’s al-Kur, 

where Al Bakr lived. Fighting flared up and the allied 
Janissaries drove the wali out of the seraglio. 


He took 

Mahallat Ra’s al-Kur with his brother 


refuge in his house in 
'Abdallah and a small group of followers. Soon, however, 

his house became vulnerable as "52" bowed to Jalill pressure 

Isolated and abandoned 


and stopped fighting the other urtas . 
by all, Ahmad Pasha fled the town with five men, pursued by 
Ahmad Bey b. Sulaiman Pasha who managed to capture two of 
the fugitives while Aiimad Pasha was reaching the camp o.l the 
wali of Bagdad. In Mosul, the mob broke into the house of 


Ahmad Pasha and looted everything. 


The Jalllls were well in 


control of the town, but they were in open rebellion against 
the Pasha of Bagdad. 

Supplied with soldiers by Sulaiman the Little, 


The 


Ahmad Pasha b. Bakr was soon marching against Mosul. 

Jalill leaders met him on the east bank of the Tigris with 


300 of their men 


In 


Zab 


His rule had 


the ensuing battle—which was going 
badly for the Mosulis—Ahmad Pasha b. Bakr was killed and 
his army retreated south of the river 
lasted a mere fifty days, and the Jalllls were once again 
masters of Mosul. As' ad Bey b. IJusain Pasha, the daring 
leader who had forced the issue, was appointed mutasallim , 
and the town paid Sulaiman the Little 200 purses to appease 
him. As'ad Bey seized the wealth of Ahmad Pasha and of his 
brothers, "and their names and their tales were all they had 


left in Mosul. 


JI 


1 


A few months later news came of the 


appointment of Mahmudb. Muhammad Pasha Jalill as wali of 


1 


GHA, p. 94. 
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Mosul. As'ad Bey b. yusain Pasha, who had done so much to 
ensure that the Jalllls remain in command, first refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the wali. But isolated, he 
finally submitted, and he died a few weeks later. 

The challenge which Ahmad Pasha b. Bakr had thrown 
out to the supremacy of the Jalili family illustrates the 
fact that control of urban politics was not a sufficient con¬ 
dition for ruling, and it points to the increasingly 
important role played by the Pashas of Bagdad in appointing 
walis, mutasallims and khatkhudas. in Mosul. As the swift 
defeat of Ahmad Pasha at the hands of the Jalllls shows, his 
challenge was only made possible by the backing of Bagdad, 
and not by any power-base within Mosul itself. But it 
remains that the Jalllls had to pay the Pasha of Bagdad 200 
purses to compensate him for the loss of his protege. And 
it remains that the final choice as to which Jalili would 
rule Mosul rested with the Pasha of Bagdad: hence we saw 
the powerful and independent As'ad Bey b. IJusain Pasha twice 
shunned by Bagdad—in 1806 and in 1809--despite the fact that 
theoretically Mosul was independent of Bagdad. 

The fall of Sulaiman the Little in the following 

% 

year (1810) marked the beginning of twelve years of peace 
for Mosul under the Jalllls, as relations between them and 
the Pashas of Bagdad improved. Throughout the period we 
have just examined, the Jalilis were constructing religious 
buildings. In 1807/1222, Oasim b. 'Uthman b. 'Ubaid Agha . 
built a masjid in Mahallat Shaikh Muhammad, to the south-west 
In 1815/1231, Ahmad Pasha b. Sulaiman Pasha built the school 


and mosque of NabI Shit, outside the southern walls 


In the 


following year, Hasan (later Pasha) b. Husain Pasha and his 
wife Fardus bint Yahya b. Mustafa Jalili erected the Hasaniya 


School in Mahallat ar-Rabi'Iya 


In 1819/1235, Zainab bint 


'Abdallah, the wife of a Jalili, repaired the old mosque of 
Zuqaq al-Hu§n. In 1821/1237, Ahmad Pasha Jalili repaired the 
mosque of the Citadel and built a masjid in Mahallat Haush 
al-Khan. In 1825/1241, 'Adila bint Fattah Pasha gave a 
sabil to the school she had previously constructed with her 
sister Fathiya. In the same year, the wife and the children 


1 
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of Muhammad Pasha built the Khatuniya Mosque in Mahallat 
Haush al-Khan. And also in 1826, Yahya Pasha b. Nu'man 
Pasha built a school near the Nu'maniya Mosque, south-east 

of Mosul. 

The building of religious institutions gives an 
indication of the Jalilis 1 wealth. In Suq Bab as-Saray, 

Hammam al-Qamarlya, Qai^ariyat al-'Aparin, another unnamed 
bazar, a khan, a coffee-house and seven shops located around 
the bath were all wagf for the Pasha Mosque. The villages 
of Kukjli,. Lakk and Quyijbagh were wagf for Yunus. Two 
hundred aqjis from the revenues of the village of Qaraqush 
were given to Yunus and Jirjis. In 1798/1213, Muhammad 
Pasha b. Amin Pasha erected a palace near the village of 
Agh Kand and the family also owned a palace in the village of 
Salamiya. In 1814/1230 Ahmad Pasha built a bazar known as 
Qai^ariyat Ma'ash al-'Askar, another called Qai^ariyat 
at-Tamgha, a khan for the storing of wood, and twenty-five 
shops located outside Bab a-t-fub., and he gave it all to the 
mosque of NabI Shit, the building of which was completed in 
the following year. He also gave this same mosque a dye-shop 
and a tenth of the produce of the villages of fcilirawa, 

Balawat, Kubrili, Sultana and others. In 1816/1232, Hasan 
Pasha gave his school the village of Babukha,. a coffee-house 
he owned in Mahallat Shaikh Abl al-'Ala’ and a sixth of 
Qai^ariyat 'All Effendi. 'Abd ar-Rahman Pasha b. Mahmud Pasha 
Jallll owned a bath near Bab Likish and a coffee-house in 
Mahallat Bab al-Bai$, which were later given as wagf to the 
Zlw.ani Mosque by his son Yunus.'*' 

XII. The Fall of the Jalilis 


In 1825/1241, an invasion of locusts caused a great 
famine in Mosul, and although the wali, Yahya Pasha Jallll, 
took measures to alleviate the miseries of the poor-import¬ 
ation of grain, opening of new bakeries--there was a general 
revolt--apparently masterminded by certain local notables—and 


On the information given in this section see Majmu'at 
wagfiyat ; MUN, ff. 36r, 44rv, 45r; Layard, I, 36; Siouffi, 
pp. 15, 25-26, 34, 59-60, 124, 127-128; §a’igh, I, 303; 
Jalabi, pp. 79, 205, 227; Diwahji, Jawami' , 235-237; and 
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the wali had to leave Mosul and go to Bagdad in 1827. This 
revolt against the ruling Jalilis was the first tangible sign 
of the rise of the old notable families which, for more than 

a century, had lived in the shadow of the Jalilis. 

Yahya Pasha was succeeded by another Jalili, 'Abd 

ar-Rahman Pasha b. Mahmud Pc 
1827/24 Dhu al-Hujja 1242. 


became 



His assassins then killed his 


wali on 20 July 
Nine months later, on 15 April 
1828/9 Shawwal 1244, 'Abd ar-Rahman Pasha was ambushed and 
killed while on his way to the seraglio by a group of 
positioned on the roofs. 

brother and katkhuda Muhammad in the seraglio. 

, , _ -~ 

that there was no large-scale fighting, and immediately after 
the assassinations the Jalili party met and chose Muhammad 
Amin b. 'Uthman Bey b. Sulaiman Pasha as successor to 'Abd 
ar-Rahman Pasha. Then, as the late wali and his brother were 
being buried in the Mahmudain Mosque, the two parties the 



loyalists and the rebel 


s- 


sent delegations to Bagdad to enlist 


the support of Da’ud Pasha who sided with the loyalists and 
used his influence to get the Porte to appoint Muhiammad Amin 


Jalili as wali. 


The firman arrived in Mosul at the beginning 


of July 1829/Muharram 1245. 

The new wali did not deal harshly with the rebels, 

contenting himself with exiling some of their leaders to the 
town of Tall A'far. A month later the rebels were at the 
gates of Mosul with an army of 1,400 men raised in Tall A'far 
In Mosul itself, the Janissaries were divided and some joined 
the rebels who entered the town. Sources do not specify 
which urfas had sided with the rebels, but since the latter 
had come from Tall A'far, it would be safe to assume that 
the western gates ('Iraq, Baiql, Sin jar) were the most likely 
points of penetration and this would not have been possible 
had the ur^as ”31” and "SS" been on the side of the loyalists 
In the ensuing battle, the wall's father,'Uthman, was killed, 
and so were the ra’Is dxwan al-insha* §alilj as-Sa'di, Ahmad 
Bey Alay Bakkx, Muhammad and Salim b. 'Abd al-Baql Pasha, 
and a Janissary leader called Husain Bey b. Ahmad. 


The 


1 


Any attempt to enter the town from the east would cut the 


rebel forces off from their back lines. From the military 
point of view it is thus safe to assume that they entered 
the town from the west where "31” and ”58” were located. 
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loyalist party was defeated and the wali fled Mosul. After 
their victory, the leaders of the rebels emerged: Qasim b. 
Hasan b. Ahmad b. 'All Abu FaflaUl 'Umarl, Muhammad Sa'Id b 

I • 

Ibrahim b. Yunus Al Yasln, Muhammad Agha and Sa'Id Agha 
as-S'irtl, and Khalid Agha Shuwaikh, chief of ur^a "52". 

And so it seems that "SI", ”52" and "58" had sided with the 
rebels, while " 21 " and "lO", entrenched in the south-east, 
had remained faithful to the Jalills. On the other hand, 
one should not rule out the possibility that each urta might 


have split into factions. 


Once the rebels were in control of 


the town, Qasim 'Umar! was appointed mutasallim , and Muhammad 
Sa'Id Al Yasln acted as his lieutenant. 

Angered at the ousting of his protege, Muhammad Amin 
Pasha Jallll, Da’ud Pasha of Bagdad refused to recognise the 
authority of Qasim 'Umarl and he endeavoured to get the Porte 
to condemn him. But by now the Porte had other plans, for 
Mosul and for Iraq as a whole. These plans were, it seems, 
masterminded by 'All Ric^a Pasha of Aleppo, and Mosul, lying on 
the strategic route linking the Syrian coast to Bagdad and the 
Persian Gulf was caught in the middle. Here one can clearly 
see how, slowly but surely, as the years passed, the politics 
of Mosul were bypassing the politics of the notables to become 


an integral part of the politics of the empire 


For very long 


Mosul had managed to remain independent from the Pashas of Bag¬ 
dad, thus ensuring that, as far as the Porte was concerned. 
Upper Mesopotamia did not become easy hunting grounds for the 
Mamluks. But since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Mosul had been moving inexorably towards Bagdad, threatening 
to open before the Mamluks the gates of Syria. The inexorable 
movement attracting Mosul to Bagdad was finally stopped by an 




Early in 1831 an Ottoman army commanded by 'All Ri$a 
Pasha left Aleppo heading towards Bagdad. Once in Mosul, 'All 
Ricjla Pasha recognised the rule of Qasim 'Umarl and appointed 
him qa’im. magam . Soon after, he sent him at the head of an army 
against Da’ud Pasha, and Qasim departed, while Muhammad Sa'Id Al 
Yasln was appointed mutasallim . In Bagdad, Qasim 'Umarl was 
killed by the troops of Da’ud Pasha, Muhammad Sa'Id Al Yasln 
remained mutasallim and, following the fall of the Mamluk 
dynasty, Mosul was officially integrated in the province of 


1 


His family had, in the past, been closely associated with 


the Jalills and with "27" 
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Bagdad which was ruled by 'All Riqla Pasha. 

'All Ri$a Pasha was well in control of .Bagdad, but 

all was not well for the Ottomans in Iraq. Following the 
successful campaigns of Muhammad 'All's Egyptian armies in 
Syria, the whole Upper Euphrates was in turmoil: the rulers 
of 'Ana and Hit had declared their allegiance to the 


Egyptians and Ibrahim Pasha b. Muhammad 'All found a power 


ful ally in 


Shammar 


Indeed, feelings against 


'All Ri$a Pasha were running so high after the massacres 
his soldiers perpetrated in Bagdad that a rebellion broke out 
in the eastern part of the city in May 1832/Dhu al-Hujja 
1247. Barely had 'All Ri$a Pasha crushed the uprising—by 

the districts held by the rebels—than the 'Uqail 


bombarding the 

Arabs—allies of the Egyptians—rebelled in western Bagdad. 
Once again 'All Ric^a subdued the rebels by subjecting their 
positions to a tremendous bombardment. These uprisings in 
Bagdad left the Pasha unable to cope with the new develop¬ 
ments on the Iraqi scene. Foremost among those was the 
meteoric rise of Mlrkur, the Suran emir of Rawanduz who, 
taking advantage of the Ottoman-Egyptian wars, occupied Arbll 
and Altun Kubrl, then moved into the emirate of Bahdlnan and 
occupied 'Amadlya and 'Aqra. From the mountains he came back 
down to the plain and besieged Mosul,plundering the country¬ 
side and forcing the mutasallim , Muliammad Sa'Id Al Yasln, 
to acknowledge his authority. Wasting no time before the 
walls of Mosul, Mlrkur moved north again, occupied Zakhu 
and Duhuk, and even Na^Ibln and Mardln. The time was ripe 
for Yahya Pasha Jallll to make a bid for Mosul. He had been 
residing in Aleppo until just before the Egyptian occupation 
of the town in July 1832. Allying himself to §ufuq of 
Shammar, Yahya Pasha marched on Mosul which was defended by 


an Ottoman garrison 


The town fell and Yahya Pasha Jallll 


seized power while his ally $ufuq went to besiege 'All Ri$a 


Pasha in Bagdad 


Unable to oppose Yahya Pasha Jallll, 'All 


Ri$a Pasha chose instead to recognise his authority and to 
appoint him, officially, wali of Mosul, thus hoping to pres¬ 


erve Ottoman 



however nominal it might be. 


Meanwhile, the forces of §ufuq which were besieging Bagdad 
came under heavy attack from the 'Anaza tribe who forced 
$ufuq to abandon the siege and any plans he had of capturing 
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the city. 


'All Ri^a Pasha officially called for the removal 



of the 


of Yahya Pasha from Mosul and the Jallll, 
assistance of §ufuq, stepped down. Muhammad Sa'Id A1 Yasln 
once again acted as mutasallim for All Ri<^a Pasha and Yahya. 


Pasha Jalili, summoned to Istanbul, was appointed member 
of the newly formed consultative council. The Jallll dynasty 

had come to an end.'*" 


XIII. Conclusion 


One of the most interesting aspects of the urban 
politics of Mosul in this period was the local extraction 
and power-base of the dlite. With the rise of the Jallll 
family and the arrival of the Janissaries "27" and "31 1 from 
Bagdad the Mosuli body politic took shape and became inward- 
orientated, as local elements increasingly monopolised the 
various offices of the provincial administration and the 
religious hierarchy, and outsiders stood almost no chance 

at all of asserting their domination. 

It seems that the reason behind this "localisation" 

of power should be sought at two different levels, 
internal level, the exiguity of the province of Mosul must 
have made it far easier for a single family—and indeed for 
a single household—to control the various forces involved 
in the town and in the countryside. Hence the emergence of 
the Jalilis and their subsequent monopoly of power constit¬ 
uted a relatively simple political operation since the actors 


At an 


on the political scene were few 


number and consequently 


the political combinations, equations and possibilities 
equally limited. At an external level, the main reason 
behind this process of "localisation” should be sought in 


the 



importance of Mosul. 


As far as the Porte was 


concerned, a strong local government in Mosul could act as 
a major obstacle to a Persian advance towards Upper 
Mesopotomia (and thence Syria or Anatolia), as well as a 
guarantee against the expansion of the influence of the Mamluk 


On the fall of the Jalilis, see FO 195/113 Part 1(A), 

Taylor to Ponsonby, Bagdad, 24 Jan. 1834; §a’igh, I, 302-309; 
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'A. 'Azzawl, Tarlkh al-'Iraq bain 
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Pashas of Bagdad. 


And 


a local dynasty of walis had 


emerged and established itself solidly in Mosul, it made 

the eyes of the Porte, to appoint local qadis. 


sense, m 


etc., since Mosuli notables could hope to stand up to the 
power of the Mosuli walis, whereas outsiders would have 


little power 


In turn, the Jalills' grip on the reins of 


power must have greatly discouraged Ottoman civil servants 
and religious dignitaries from wishing to be appointed in 
Mosul where they stood little chance of exercising their 


authority. 




o 




And so it seems that the process of "localisation” 
, from the highest to the lowest governmental 
Mamluk local rule in Bagdad favoured—however 


unwittingly—Jallll local rule in Mosul, Jallll local rule 
in Mosul opened the gates of the administration to local 
elements. Such a process of "localisation” need not be con 


Between 


trary to the interests of the central government, 
local and central the dichotomy is often too easily taken 


for granted. 


One should not take the local as a given and 


unquestionable unit of analysis, and within the local party 
segmentation operated to the benefit of the central govern¬ 


ment and various other outside forces 


The Janissary ur^as 


were not homogeneous blocs, and neither were the families, 
or even single households. Segmentation operated very deep 
within Mosuli society. 

The relationship between this segmentation and 
the nature of political violence casts a light on an important 
characteristic of Mosuli society under the Jalills. Violence, 
as the foregoing study has shown, played an important part 
in political life. But much more so than the actual trig¬ 
gering of a violent feud, it was the ability of a chief 
notable to back his threat of violence which ensured his 


political power 


Violence thus acquired a ritual aspect 


used often, but with great constraint. Seldom were more than 
a dozen people killed, physical elimination—exile or murder 
—was aimed against a few leaders while their clients were 
always offered the chance of switching their allegiance and 
entering into another faction. Consequently, cleavages 
within society were many, but they were shifting, superficial, 
easily healed. This ritual, rather than total, use of 
political violence casts a new light on the segmentation of 
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Mosul! society. 


It 



shows that segmentation did 


not only serve the purposes of outside forces Bagdad, 

Istanbul— but also the Mosulis themselves. And it points 
to a supple pattern of segmentation in which loyalties and 
allegiances were often changing, in which clienteles were fickle 
Mobility and interchangeability of political clientele 


ensured the preservation of the tissu urbain . In some odd 
way, and quite paradoxically, the segmentation of Mosul! 
society itself provided the necessary cement for the 


preservation of the community. 



Chapter VI 


CULTURAL LIFE 


From the end of the thirteenth century until that 

of the seventeenth the biographical dictionaries of learned 

rQQn in the Islamic world bear witness to the immense poverty 

of cultural life in Mongol and Turcoman Mosul. Indeed, the 

historian Ibn al-Athir, himself a Jazari, 1 was to be one of 

the last medieval "Mosuli" intellectuals proudly displayed 

and paraded for centuries to come. From the second half of 

the thirteenth century onwards Mosul offers us a clear 

picture of what, in a different context, Berque has called 

2 

an "interrupted nation." After the seizure and devastation 
of the town by the Mongols following the death of Badr 
ad-Dln Lu’lu’: nothing. The fragmentation of Iraq increased 
the isolation of Mosul and ended its role as a cultural centre 
sought by scholars from the towns and villages of Mesopotamia 
and the Kurdish mountains; the low level of economic exchange 
discouraged investment in cultural activities; the mosques 
and prestigious schools built by the Atabegs were in ruins. 
Less than 200 miles to the west, in Mamluk Syria, there was 
keen cultural activity: the politico-religious struggle 
against the Infidel Mongols—as well as the less Infidel 
ones—was attracting lively interest, as was the controversy 
surrounding Ibn Taimiya, Hanbalism, and the cult of the 
saints. In Mosul, however, there was a frightening vacuum, 
and a vacuum which was to last well beyond the period of 
invasion and full-scale war. To the west and to the south, 
in Syria as in Egypt, the Mamluk State was fostering intel¬ 
lectual activities. To the east, this very east whence had 


1 

2 


From Jazlrat Ibn 'Umar. 

In connection with the impact, on Egypt, of British milit 


ary occupation. 
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come the lethal stampede, a cultural revival was noticeable 
Samarqand, Bukhara, and the unifying and salutary role of a 

dominant language Persian, 
uneasy middle ground between 


Whereas Mosul, caught on an 
Mamluk Islam and the Islam of 


the Ilkhanids, suffocated in a wasteland roamed by petty 
princelings, mercenaries and brigands. 


And whatever cultural 


production there might have been soon floundered in a Babel 
of languages and dialects. In the absence of one single 
dominant—and thus orientating—language, intellectual output 
dwindled into insignificance and sank into oblivion. 


I. The Setting of the Cultural Scene 


By the beginning of the sixteenth century a totally 


The 


different geopolitical configuration was emerging. 

Safavids to the east, the Ottomans to the west, were rapidly 
fecting an acute bipolarisation of the region through their 


e f 


expansionist and unifying drives 


Together with Upper 


Mesopotamia Mosul was to be the prize of the Ottoman sultan, 
and its inclusion into the Sunni empire was to determine the 
pattern of its cultural life. The integration of the town 
into a vast territorial entity put it in economic and cul¬ 


tural contact with Asia Minor and the Arab provinces 


and 


whereas the easterly and southerly outlooks of Mosul suffered 
from its vanguard position on the thughur , this was compen¬ 
sated for by a northerly and westerly perspective that was 
to establish, once and for all, the Sunni character of Mosuli 
culture. Thus were the foundations of an intellectual 


revival laid, and its orientation shaped 


Yet Mosul had to 


wait another hundred years for tangible evidence of this 
revival. Until the reconquest of Bagdad in 1693 the town 


remained the chef-lieu of a frontier liwa 





in the 


province of Diyar Bakr 


Mosul was still a mere fortress 


important for its strategic position as an offensive platform 
for Ottoman campaigns into Iraq, as well as a defensive 
stronghold and plaque tournante guarding the approaches to 
Anatolia and to the Syrian coast. Then, with the Ottoman re¬ 
conquest of Bagdad, the liwa’ of Mosul became an independent 
wilaya. In addition to upgrading the status of the town 
within the Ottoman administrative division of the empire and 
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granting it a wall appointed directly by the Porte, this 

also allowed Mosul some breathing space by atten- 


measure 


uating its thaghr position and connecting it with the Iraqi 
plains which spread outside its southern walls. 


But first 


and foremost, at a cultural level, the creation of the 
province of Mosul freed the town from the grip of a predomin 

antly Turco-Kurdish Diyar Bakr^ and allowed it smoother 
contacts with Aleppo to the west and especially with Bagdad 


to the south. 


Thus were the Arab foundations of Mosul 1 s 


cultural revival laid. 


On the eve of the Ottoman conquest of Mosul the 


dominant madhhab in the town seems to have been Shafiism. 

-- ■ — 1 1 — 

The arrival of the Ottomans then favoured the rise of 
Hanafism, and old Mosuli Hanafite families emerged on the 
politico-cultural scene while others came and settled in 
Mosul. From this period dates the rise to prominence of the 
'Umari :family, whose ancestor, Qasim, is first mentioned in 
the sources around 1560. At the same period the ancestor of 
A1 Yasxn, 'Abd al-Muhsin, arrived from Samarra’ and settled 

in Mosul. Both families were to become the pillars of the 



Ottoman religious hierarchy and its worthy 

in Mosul. At the time when the 'Umarls and A1 Yas.In were 

rising to prominence cultural activities and prospects of 

scholarly advancement were practically non-existent and the 

newcomers did not, therefore, displace and frustrate an 

already established Shafiite intelligentsia. Rather, the 

emergence of the new Hanafite families was accompanied by a 

general and wide increase in cultural activities which 

benefited Hanafites and Shafiites alike. Finally, the new 

Hanafite "masters 11 did not expropriate Shafiite mosques and 

2 

turn them into Hanafite ones but since practically all 


mosques were in ruins new ones were built and the Shafiites 


At the end of the 18th century an English traveller wrote 
that south of Mardln ^'Arabic is the prevailing language. To 
the northward the Turkish language is more common," Jackson, 
pp. 158-159. And some 40 years later, ". . . the Arab pop¬ 
ulation almost entirely ceases at Diarbekir. The Mussulmans 
are chiefly Turks and Kurds, and here the Turkish language 
begins to prevail,” Southgate, II, 292. 

2 As had happened in Tunis where the Hanafites expropriated 
some Malikite mosques: see A. Abdesselem, Les Historiens 
Tunisiens des XVIIe, XVIIIe et XIXe siecles (Tunis, 1973), 

p. 28. 
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participated in this movement. 

Whereas sources never mention clashes, or indeed 
tension, between Hanafites and Shafiites, relations betwen 
the new families and the Ashraf of Mosul do not seem to have 
been entirely harmonious, at least during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.Chronicles mention two major incidents 
involving the Ashraf and the 'UmarIs,'*' and on both occasions 


the 


Porte backed the 'Umaris. It is possible that at this 


2 


early stage of Ottoman expansion in Iraq when the border with 
Persia was still fluctuating and Bagdad still in the balance, 
the "Jaafarite" leanings of the Ashraf of Mosul might have 
cast doubt on their ultimate loyalty to the Ottoman sultan. 

A hundred years after the Ottoman conquest Mosul 
became a province, and the road to the south—to Bagdad, to 
Ba^ra and to the Gulf--was opened to its merchants as well 
as to its scholars. On the trade routes connecting the 
Mediterranean to the Gulf Mosul had become an essential link 
Between political stability, economic growth and urban space 
there was a "natural" correlation, and from the middle of 
the seventeenth century onwards Mosul developed considerably 
as the population increased and notables and merchants 
erected mosques and schools. Already in 1571 Qasim 'Umarl . 
had transformed an old derelict masjid into a mosque that 
was to become a major centre of cultural life in the town. 

A century later Yasln al-Muftl (Al Yasln) built a famous 


school in Mahallat Bab as-Saray 


In 1669 the Shafiite 


'Abdalls built a school and a mosque. In 1620 A1 Mahc^arbashi 


built a school in Mahallat Bab an-Nabl. 


In 1670 the Mansurls 


built the mosque of Shaikh Muhammad. In 1689 Al Jum'a, a 
family who had come from Hadltha and settled in Mosul, rebuilt 
the old mosque of Sultan Uwais. Around 1655 the Juwaijls 
expanded the Juwaijatl Mosque. Around 1710 Al an-Numa 


rebuilt the Khazraj Mosque 


To these mosques and schools 


should be added scores of masjids and shrines erected or 


See supra, pp. 104-105, 110. 

2 

By the end of the 17th century the Fakhrls had finally 
emerged as the main branch of the Ashraf of Mosul. These 
Fakhrls were certainly Hanafites, and with the reinforcement 
of Ottoman domination over Iraq and the rise of the Jalllis 
in Mosul, they rose to prominence, sometimes at the expense 
of the 'Umaris.. 
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rebuilt in the same period 


New mosques and new schools 


meant increased numbers of learned men and udaba * , of teachers, 
preachers and fugaha’ : a clear pointer to a growth in cul- 

\ 

tural activities. 

Two hundred years after the Ottoman conquest of 
Mosul and less than a century after the setting up of the 
wilaya of Mosul, the Mamluk "dynasty" of Bagdad was emerging 
as the main political force in Iraq, and the Jallll family 
was establishing itself as the undisputed master of Mosul. 

This process of "localisation" of power created more oppor¬ 
tunities for the growth of a class of intellectuals. In 
Mosul, the local ruling family, secure in its position and 
well established in the town, invested considerable capital 
in religious institutions, and in a society where politics, 
religion and culture often merge, the mecenat system bene¬ 
fited greatly from the formation of political clienteles. 

With local elements establishing themselves as the "natural" 
rulers of the town, and with Mosul being physically and 
politically attracted by Bagdad, Mosuli culture developed 
less along Ottoman and Turkish lines than along Iraqi and 
Arab lines; and Turkish, the official language of the State, 
was certainly not the dominant language in the province. 

Jallll rule in Mosul and Mamluk rule in Bagdad were helping 
to connect Mosul with a pre-Ottoman, pre-Turcoman, pre-Mongol, 
Arab cultural heritage which was to put the town on its way 
to recapturing some of the prestige and prominence it had 
enjoyed under the golden reign of Badr ad-Dln Lu’lu’. As new 
schools and mosques were being built, Mosul's cultural influ¬ 
ence extended far beyond the narrow limits of the pashalik. 
Students and scholars--Kurds and Arabs, nomadic and sedentary 
--flocked from Tall A'far and from 'Ana, from Arbll and from 
Rabtak, from Duhuk, from 'Aqra and from 'Amadlya, attracted 
by the generosity of the Mosuli rulers and notables. 


II. 


Cultural Network and Mental Landscape 


An important centre of cultural activity was the 
majlis of the prince or the notable. There, friends and 
clients assembled to listen to poetry and music. The notables. 
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of course, directly inspired rnadh poetry which flourished at 
that time in Mosul, and they encouraged other genres such 


as 


jnawaw.il, ikhwanl 



ghazal and khamrlyat by organ 


xsing 
1 



poetical competitions and awarding prizes in species 
Poetry in its various forms was an important means of com 
munication—conversations, oratory duels, 
etc.—and it served as an indicator for assessing the local 
political climate and the power and prestige of the various 
notables. And this poetry gravitated around, and was fed by, 
the majlis of the muluk and the a'yan . 

Another important centre of cultural activity was 


L 


he school. All major mosques in Mosul had their own school, 
in addition to which certain notables erected schools indep¬ 
endently of mosques, in or close to their own houses. In 
all, Jallll Mosul must have had some 20 schools, the most 
important being the Amlnlya (Pasha Mosque), the Aghawat, 
the 'Umarlya, the Zlwanlya, Mulla Zakar, 'Abdallya, A1 Yasln, 
Jirjlslya, Khatuniya, Yaljya Pasha, Hasan Pasha, Rabi'Iva and 
Bakr Effendi. At the head of each school was a mudarris 

2 

whose appointment was at the discretion of the mutawalli . 

The richest schools had a dozen or more rooms and employed 
between 10 and 2o people, from the mudarris to the sweeper. 
Competition for employment and positions was severe and a 
good teacher was usually appointed for life. To establish 
himself as an authority a scholar had to possess a vast 
culture, profess respect for the saints in accordance with 
the sufi climate of the time, secure the backing of a power¬ 
ful notable, have an attractive and imposing personality, 
and be eloquent. 

The schools of Mosul offered a wide spectrum of 
courses ranging from Coranic exegesis to arithmetic and 
from grammar to astronomy. Young boys 

were taught separately by a special teacher (mudarris 


3 


1 


2 


HAS, p. 23; UMM, f. 23v. 

Thus was the dependence of the learned man on the notable 



3 


Hence 'All as-Sus.anl 


, a Kurd who had settled in Mosul and 
taught at the Aghawat School had very 

(ilia annahu kana fi lisanihi waqfa fa lam yakun 


he stuttered 





j-i ’t^talaba- flhi raghba) : MAN (2) , I, 275. 
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as-sibyan) 


Some schools also had a dar hadlth as well as 


a dar qur’an, an indication of the importance of the study 

-3^——— _ 1 

of Tradition and qira’a in Mosul. 



is known of the way in which these schools 

functioned and knowledge transmitted, but a quick glance at 
the works and ijazas contained in the libraries of Mosul shows 
that courses consisted of a public reading of works of 
authority (e.g., Bukhari on hadlth , or *AmiII on algebra) 
followed by a discussion based on a recognised sharh of the 
work being read. Having satisfactorily read (i.eunderstood) 
the work, the student received from his teacher an ijaza to 


this effect. 


And it seems that the students were sometimes 


requested to copy the work under study to ensure greater 
familiarity. 

A solid traditional education usually opened the 
doors of local government and the religious hierarchy, as 


In search of this 


well as those of the imperial elite. 

2 

essential "social passport" some Mosulis--at least those who 
had the necessary kifaya—left their hometown , heading for 


other centres of learning 


The village of Mawaran in the 


province of Shahrazur, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus and Istanbul 
were the most popular destinations. Cultural contacts with 
Persia and North Africa were non-existent, and those with 


Egypt and Arabia negligeable. 


3 


The most prominent Mosuli 


intellectuals of the time ('Umarls:, 'Abdalls, Fakhrls, Al 
Yasiri, Ghulamis.) all spent some time in Bagdad, Syria or 
Istanbul, whence they returned with the added prestige of an 
ijaza from, or even only a meeting with, some illustrious 
shaikh. To Mosul and its schools came Kurds from neighbouring 
towns and villages as well as Arabs from the tribes passing 


through the province 


These Kurds and Arabs came to Mosul 


to stay and become part of the cultural dlite. The prestige 


1 


Some waqfiyat stipulate that the school should have a dar 



qur’an and a dar hadlth . A religious function in Mosul was 
that of rawiya (of hadlth ), while the dignity of shaikh 
al-qurra’ became_hereditary and confined within a sin 
family known as Al Shaikh al-Qurra 1 . 

2 What Andre Miquel has called adab qua literary 
culture. 


3 


In the case of Arabia cultural contacts were poor despite 


the Pilgrimage and the coffee trade 
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and reputation of some Mosuli teachers (Haddadi, RabtakI,. 
Wa'i?) also attracted students and scholars from. Damascus, 
Aleppo, Bagdad and other important places of learning. 

to Mosul for a while and then returned home having 


They 


came 


studied with the shaikh they were originally seeking. 

The geo-human network of cultural exhanges spun 

around the schools of Mosul was Syro-Iraqo-Ottoman, it was 
Sunni, and it was Arabic in language. Such an intricate net¬ 
work of cultural--as also political and social--relation- 
ships which developed around the schools gives but a partial 
image of the cultural and mental profile of Jallll Mosul. 

The sufi khanqa was another constitutive element of this 


pro 



Sufism was a fundamental part of the Mosuli religious, 


cultural and mental personality, and practically all the 
learned men mentioned in the biographical dictionaries were 
sufis. Furthermore the Kurdish mountains had a strong sufi 
character, and most of the Kurds who came and settled in 
Mosul brought with them a vivid sufi experience. 

Very little is known of the internal organisation 


and the external hierarchical structure of the orders 
sources at our disposal mention three distinct 
the Qadirlya, the Naqshbandiya, and the Rifa'iya 


The 



The first 


two were by far the most common and they attracted people 
from all sections of society while apparently being domin 


ated and "run" by the notables. Both 



were open, 


non-esoteric and non-exclusive—indeed most learned men 


belonged to both orders at the same time 


It seems that the 


Qadiri and Naqshbandi orders provided a strong link of com¬ 


munication between the notables and the"street". 


The 


activities of the orders were limited to dhikr, tajwxd and 


singing, the emphasis being on social intercourse 


theirs 


was a "mild" form of sufism. 


The Rifa'i 


order, on the other 


hand, was very marginal and appears to have recruited from 


the lower classes of society 


No prominent learned man, no 


notable, is mentioned as being a Rifa'i:. theirs was a more 
violent, more exhibitionist form of sufism, entailing 


self-mutilation. 


1 


1 


Until today sufism thrives in Mosul and the distinction 


between a "mild" and social Naqshabandi-Qadiri experience and 
a violent and esoteric Rifa'i one is still valid. 
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According to Amin. 'Umarl there were lo sufi 
khanqas in Mosul around 1760. To those should be added mo 

than 100 shrines and 


tombs of auliyaV : as many centres of 

of sufi society were the 



sufi activity. At the 
majadhib who, subject to melancholia ( mallkhu1 


would 


and the simpletons (ablah) 


sometimes contravene the shari a ; 
who worshipped at the tomb of Shaikh Sharaf ad—Din, 


"himself 


a simpleton”. 


1 


But be it in its esoteric form or in its 


more 


social and worldly one, Mosuli sufism was united in its 
apology for a deep-rooted religious experience threatened by 
the burgeoning fundamentalist movement. The mufti,the qadi, 
the teacher and the sufi shaikh, the fralib and the murid were 

the khanqa, in its interaction 


one and the same, and thus did the 
with the madrasa and the majlis of the notable, contribute 
to a further homogenization of Mosuli society, and thus does 
it give us a further clue as to the configuration of the 

Mosuli cultural and mental landscape. 

From the sufi khanqa rose the sound of the dhikr 


and of the religious poems; 


from the madrasa could be heard 


the qira’a and the 


tajwid; from the notable's majlis escaped 


the joyful melody of the mawawil ; in front of the seraglio 
the military band played; and all this sound and all this 
music poured into the streets of Mosul: multiple rhizomes 
of cultural connections. 

Until the seventeenth century 'AshuraV had been one 
instance of cultural expression running wild in the streets 

of Mosul. The "innovation" was outlawed following the famous 

2 

feud between the Ashraf and the 'Umarls, and then it seems 
to have reappeared briefly in the eighteenth century before 


Sulaiman Pasha Jallll put a stop to it. 


3 


Ashura’. was cer 


tainly a very marginal phenomenon in Sunni Mosul--at best 
involving some Ashraf. and Shii peasants from neighbouring 
villages—but there were other religious occasions when the 
assembled townspeople, notables and plebs, rejoiced in the 



Such was 'id al 




marking the end of Ramadan, 


when the guns of the Citadel gave the signal for the beginning 


1 

2 
3 


See MAN (2) , II, 183 
See supra , p. 110 
MAN(2), II, 71. 
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of the festivities. On this occasion the military band 
played music throughout the * id . The streets of Mosul 
welcomed the various processions of istisqa * and du'a * when 
the people begged the Almighty to water the crops or to 
deliver them from a plague. And then there were the numerous 
official festivities—birth of a son to the sultan, circum¬ 
cision of the wali's son, Muslim victory over the Infidels, 
etc.—when the suqs were decorated, the guns of the Citadel 
fired salvos of honour and the military band played. Non¬ 
official festivities included f@tes organised by each trade 

2 

and called huraifanat , as well as various religious occasions 

which the Muslims shared with the Christians of the town, 

exchanging gifts and organising outings together, to the 

great despair of some of the 'ulama’ infuriated by those 

3 

"century-old innovations". 

Processions and festivities only filled the streets 
of Mosul occasionally, whereas the coffee-houses were a perm¬ 
anent feature of these streets. The coffee-houses of Mosul 
—some 120 of them—were the domain of the Janissaries. The 
habit of coffee drinking was well established in town, and 
the coffee trade with Arabia had become an important component 
of the Mosuli economy. The habit of tobacco smoking, on the 
other hand, was less widespread and still encountered 

4 

opposition in certain milieus. As for wine, it had no public 
existence whatsoever, although many Mosulis appear to have 
indulged in private. The British resident in Bagdad around 


1820 tells us that "the people of Mosul of all religions are 


much addicted to wine 


and Mosuli sources sometimes mention a 


notable or even an 'alim as being a heavy drinker. 


Since 


Ra’uf, p 
DlwahjI 


354. 

in MAN(2), II, 116. 


Some of these innovations went as far back as the 13th 


century: 


see MAN(2), II, 71-73. 


At the end of the 18th century there were at least two 
treatises in the libraries of Mosul discussing the consumption 


of tobacco: see Appendix VI. Amin 'Uraari tells us that a 
visits of condolence the masjid where family and friends met 
was often filled with smoke as tobacco was passed and coffee 


Amin 'Umarl .tells us that at 


drunk 


see MAN(2), II 


73 


And Yasln 'Umarl made a very 


violent diatribe against the Kurds whom he accused of having 


introduced the nasty habit of tobacco smoking: 
5 Rich, II, 59. 


see BAG, p. 95 
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wine was out of the question, coffee provided a nucleus for 
social intercourse. Sitting in a cafe. Janissary leaders 
established their claim to their territory, ordered their 
men about and liaised with the envoys of the prince and the 
notables. In these coffee-houses, political factions and 
alliances were formed and broken, trade contracts agreed 
upon, poetry recited and mawawll sung. Life went on, 
interrupted from time to time by a feud, the closing of the 
suqs or the assassination of an over-confident Janissary 
agha. The coffee-houses of Mosul formed yet another network 
of communication and exchanges. They symbolised and delin¬ 
eated distinct urban territories controlled by this or that 
leader. They provided the most regular form of contact 

between the rulers and the ruled. 

In the maj lis of the notable, the madrasa , the 
khanga , the street and the coffee-house, segments of culture 
—written and oral, official and marginal, oppressive and 
subversive, religious and profane—connected in harmony or in 
conflict, drawing a mental profile and a cultural configur¬ 
ation unique to Mosul. But how was this effervescence 
channelled and what concrete forms did it take? 


III. Cultural 


Production 



A glance at the works written by the Mosulis during 
the Jalxll era might help to answer these questions. Yet, 
it is not merely enough to list the works. Ideally, each 
one ought to be examined thoroughly and called upon to tell 
us--beyond the title, the chapter headings and the preface 
—what its project is, what line of research it pursues and 
how--with what means and with what insight--it does so. Such 


This section, as well as the lists included in Appendix VI, 
are based on a week's work in Maktabat al-Auqaf. in Mosul as 
well as on Fahras makh^utat maktabat al-auqaf. al-'amma fi 
’ 1-Mau$il , S. 'Abd ar-Razzaq Ahmad (ed.) 8 vols. (Bagdad, 

1978); Jalabi's catalogue of Mosuli MSS; C. Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur , 2 vols. and 3 supplements 
(Leyden, 1937-49); F. Sezgin, Geschichte des Arabischen 
Schrifttums , 6 vols. (Leyden, 1967-78); Muhammad Agha Buzurk, 
Adh-dharlia fi ta^anlf ash-Shlia , 25 vols. (Najaf, 1936-77); 
Khair ad-DIn az-Zirikli, Al-a'lam, 10 vols. (Cairo, 1954-9). 
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precision. 


a study, however, is well beyond my capabilities and 
ambitions. Still, one is confronted with the problem of 
situating the Mosuli intellectual output with more 

One way might be to look at the lines of tradition 
and influence, at the aslaf and the recognised and sacralised 

authorities: one might therefore refer the reader to the 

libraries of Jallll Mosul—a quick glance at the works con¬ 
tained within these libraries will certainly inform as 
to the intellectual genealogy of the Mosuli 'ulama’ and 
udabaa solution de facilite to which I nearly succumbed. 

^ r ^ m X - -L ~ ~ — — - ■ — ■ — 

Between this course of minimal action, and the draconic and 
daunting prospect of having to come to terms with each work 
in its details, a median path has been chosen which, it is 

hoped, will satisfy the reader. 

Seeking to comprehend better a work written by a 
Mosuli, to judge it, its intellectual level and its methods, 
to identify its influences and evaluate the realm of its 
possibilities, one might well examine the "copying industry", 

to identify and locate the reference works 
cooied in Mosul or by Mosulis in the eighteenth 


and early nineteenth century; 


1 


to perceive the lines of 


tradition and borrowing which the Mosulis drew for them¬ 
selves through the art of copying; to measure the radius 
of the circle of possibilities thus formed by these lines— 
a circle beyond which the Mosulis could not venture without 
effecting major epistemological breaks. Such works as were 
copied in Mosul were either commissioned by rulers and 
notables from professional copyists, or they were required 
from students as part of their education, or else they were 
the product of an autodidact's urge for greater learning. 

The most widely spread literary genre was poetry, 
and every adlb worthy of the name indulged in writing verses. 
Poetry could be found in anthologies or scattered throughout 
prose works, didactic manuals (as rhythm was used to help 
students to memorise), history books ( ta’rikh , madh , ritha’ ), 
private correspondence between litterateurs , as well as on 
the walls of all sorts of monuments (mosques, gates, etc.). 


2 


1 

2 


Roughly between 1675 and 1840. 

On all works copied, see Appendix VI. 
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In brief, poetry pervaded everything, and the Jalili rulers 
encouraged this prolific activity by sponsoring competitions 
and by financing prominent poets, and also, indirectly,simply 
by being there: a local, Arabic-speaking elite whose actions 
and deeds, in war as in peace, induced the udaba’ to record 
them for posterity through madfr and through ta * rlkh , on paper 
and on marble. And in Maktabat al-Auqaf in Mosul is a MS"^ 
containing various eulogies and ta’rikh (of birth, advent, 
arrival of the firman of investiture from Istanbul, victory, 
building of a monument, etc.) of Jalilis by some 50 Mosulis, 
and covering the period 1734-1807. More complete poetical 
compilations directly inspired by the princes and notables 
of the town and Iraq include a muwashshafo by 'Uthman Biktash 
in praise of Muhammad Pasha b. Amin Pasha Jalill, a eulogy 
of Ahmad Pasha b. Sulaiman Pasha Jalill by the Shafiite adib 
Muhammad b. Hasan Ghulami, and a poem in praise of 'Ali Abu 
Fatjla’.il 'Umari by Muhammad b. Mustafa Ghulami, the author of 
Shamamat al-'anbar wa ’z-zahr al-mu’anbar . The libraries of 
Mosul also contained various diwans by at least six Mosulis 
of the Jallli era including a famous poet called Hasan 'Abd 
al-Baqi (d. 1744/1157), Amin 'Umari (d. 1788/1203) who is 
said to have written seven different diwans including one in 
praise of the Prophet, and Jirjis al-Arbili (d. 1791/1206) 
a Kurdish learned man who had settled in Mosul. As for the 
smaller odes and poems which have reached us, they include 
seven by Qasim ar-Rami in praise of the Prophet, one by Yusuf 
b. 'Ali 'Umari, one by 'Umar b. Abu Bakr 'Umari, and one by 
the sufi qupb 'Uthman al-Kha^ib al-Aswad, all in praise of 
Muhammad; two small collections of sufi poems by Muhammad 
b. Aljmad b. 'Ali 'Umari (d. 1800/1215) , including one 
entitled Al-azhar al-aqdasiya fi ’l-'ulum al-ilahiya ; a poem 
( manzuma ) by Amin 'Umari on the freezing of the Tigris; a 
poem on the disturbing events of the year 1756-7 by his 
brother Yasin 'Umari;. a poem on the interpretation of dreams 
( Maqa$id at-ta'bir. ) by the same Yasin 'Umari. On a lighter 
note, Nu'man b. 'Uthman Daftari 'Umari, the prominent not¬ 
able, composed various mawawil , popular poems, zuhairiyat 
and lyrics for music, and most Mosuli udaba’, the serious 


1 


MS number Jalabi 50/9 in 257 pages. 
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ones and the less serious ones did, at one point or another, 
succumb to the temptation of writing madh , ghazal or khamrlyat , 
and the libraries of Mosul contain poems by Yasln al-Muftl 


(A1 Yasln), 1 by his great 


Muhammad Amin and the 


latter's son 'Abdallah, by 'All Ghulami,. 'Abdallah ar-Rabtaki, 
Hasan b. 'All Ghulami, 'Uthman Bey b. Sulaiman Pasha Jalili, 

'Assaf ah“Ta’i (of the tribe of T a YY^ < Ahmad al-Mau§ili 
(d. 1737/1150) , Jirjis b. Darwish who was the imam of 'Ali 
Abu Fa^a’.il 'Umari, 'Ali b. Yunus Jalili, and $alih as-Sa'di 
who composed poetry in Turkish and in Persian as well as in 


Arabic 


And the Mosulis did not confine their art to the 


composition of new poems: exhuming their 



he 



they employed various techniques to develop, expand and put 
a personal touch on the prestigious and immortal poems they 


_ 2 


were compiling. The takhmis 


was the most popular of these 


techniques, and at least nine Mosulis composed a takhmis 


of Bu^iri's Hamziya; 


3 


Muhammad al-Jawadi has a takhmis 


of Maqsurat Ibn Duraid (d. 934/321) and which he dedicated 


to 'Uthman Bey b. Sulaiman Pasha Jalili; 


Abd al-Baql b. 


Ahmad 'Umari (d. 1768/1182) has a takhmis. of a poem by Ibn 
Abi Hadid (d. 1257/655); the sufi shaikh 'Uthman al-Khahib 
al-Aswad wrote a takhmis of a poem by Hallaj 
Bakr ash-Shibli (d. 946/334); 


Abu 


takhmis of a sufi 


commiss 


and we also have an anonymous 
ned by Hasan Bey (later Pasha) 


4 


Jalili. Another poetical technique used was tasmih , 
Qasim b. Yahya al-Mau$ilI has one (dated 1808/1223) of 


and 


Khafaji's (d. 1659/1069) maq^ura in praise of Muhammad. 


1 

2 


Na?m fi madh 'ulama' Baghdad wa 



ilihim. 


Dozy tells us that the takhmis (quintain) is obtained 


by the addition of four new hemistiches on to each hemistich 


of the original poem, 
examined here the takhmis 


But as it appears in the Mosuli works 
seems to be the addition of three 


hemistiches on to each line of the original poem, making 
five hemistiches in all. See for example GHA, pp. 15-16. 

3 

'Abdallah b. Muhammad Amin Al Yasln, £?alih al-Mi'mari,. 

'All al-Jaf'atri, Muhammad Sa'Id b. 'Uthman Daftari 'Umari,. 
'Uthman Bey b. Sulaiman Pasha Jalili, Yusuf b. 'Abdallah 
'Umari, Amin b. Khairallah 'Umari, Muhammad b. Hasan Ghulami, 
'Uthman Biktash. 


4 

The fragmenting of each hemistich into two, three, four, 

. , and the rhyming of each subdivision thus obtained with 
the others. 
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Fathallah al-Mutawalll (d. 1789/1204) , the mutawa lll of the 


_ 1 


shrines 


of Yunus and Jirjls.has a tash^ir 


Of n-~ ~ I 


Bukin's Burda; 


'Abdallah b. Muhammad Amin Al YasI 
'Umar b. al-Wardl the historian, 
composed a poem imitating (naglra) the 


one of the 


Lamly a 



Muhammad Amin 


Lamlya 


I bn 


al-Wardl. 


lughra i s 


2 

Sulaiman b. Ahmad b. 'All .'Umarl has a tagri'. of 
(d. 1119/513) Lamlyat al-'Ajam called Al-ma?ra'a 


’ 1- 'Umariya fl madh ad-daula ’n-Nu'manly.a in praise of 


Nu'man Pasha Jallll. Finally, the tasbl 


r«3 


is another tech¬ 


nique which is said to have been used by the udaba’ of Mosul, 


but I was not able to find any 


ample of it. 


In the wider field of prose literature Mosuli 


production was as considerable 


Amin b. Khairallah 'Umarl 


wrote Al-farlda ’s-sanlya fl *l-hikam al-'arablya , Nawadir 
al-minh fl agsam al-malaha wa ’1-milh , Al-fu$ul a?-?arlfa 
wa ’n-nukat al-la^Ifa, Al-hikam al-mu^riba wa ’l-kalimat 


al-mu'jiba and Qi?$at 'Angara . His brother Yasln wrote 
Raut^at al-mushtaq wa nuzhat al-'ushshaq , Rau^ al-adab and 
'Uyun al-adab . 'Uthman Daftarl 'Umarl composed Al-maqama 
’d-dujaillya wa ’1-maqala *1-'Umariya. In 1707/1119 'Abdallah 


ar-Rabtakl wrote Huda ’l-hikam ila khair al-hikm. 


Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 'All 'Uman wrote Tuhfat a$-?a 


And 
fa bi 


In 


murasalat ahl al-mahabba wa ’$-$afa . 

Along with this lively literary production went 
the study of language, philology and literary criticism, 
the field of literary criticism 'Abdallah Fakhrl (d. 1774/ 
1189), maternal uncle of Muhammad Amin Al Yasln, wrote a 
sharfo of Bu^IrlVs Burda ; 'All al-Jaf'atrl analysed a poem 
written by the sufi 'Abd al-Ghanl an-NabulsI (d. 1731/1143) 
who had met with the Mosuli shaikh 'Uthman al-Kha^Ib al-Aswad; 
Fatljallah al-Mutawalll wrote a commentary on a poem by 


Abdallah ar-Rabtakl--a contemporary of his—and compiled a 


resume of a commentary 
on the Badi'.Iy.a by Ibn 


Abu Falah al-'Askarl (d. 1679/1089) 
Hijja al-HamawI (d. 1434/837); 


Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. 'All ,al-Mau$ilI analysed an ode ( qa^Ida ) 
by the Mosuli poet Ibn al-Kallak; Yasln b. Khairallah 'Umarl, 


1 

2 

3 


The rhyming of the two hemistiches. 


ta$rl'. appears to be similar to the 
Seven hemistiches. 
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the historian, wrote Al- C adhb a$ $afl _fi_gawafi 


on 


the art of rhyming; 


'All. Mahdarbashi wro^e 


te an 


appendix to 


Abu al-Qasim 'All as-Samarqandi 1 


(d. 1483/888) 


commentary on a treatise on prosody, 


and in 


1700/1112 'All b. Yunus Jalili had already written a commen¬ 


tary on the same treatise 


Amin 'Umarl wrote At 


iraz 


al-maraum fi 


r t 


ilm al-manzum; 


'Uthman Bey b. Sulaiman Pasha 


Jalili wrote an important work in poetical criticism entitled 


Al-hiiia 'ala man zada 'ala Ibn al-Hijia; 


in 1751/1165 


Musa al-Haddadi wrote Zubdat an-nazir fi sharh laghz Baha’ 


2 

ad-Din 


and offered it to Yahya b. 'Abdu Jalili. 


In addition 


to which all the biographical dictionaries of poets and 
udaba’ contained samples of the art of the mutarj amun together 

3 

with comments. 

In the study of language 'Ali b. Yunus Jalili . 


wrote Al-futuh al-mau$uh; 


Salih Malj^arbashl wrote a Risala 


fi ma'rifat ism al-jins wa 'ilmih; 


Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 


al-Kaula (d. c. 1830) wrote Kitab 'uqud al-fara’id fi sharh 
al-amthila wa ’sh-shawahid, a work in grammatical syntax 


(nahw); 


Amin 'Umarl wrote Al-manhaj as-salih fi maqa?id 


alfiyat Ibn Malik—a poem on grammatical syntax--and Qala’id 


an-nuhur—another work on grammatical syntax; 


the s ame 


Amin 'Umarl also compiled three different encyclopaedic 
works (Zahrat al-fann wa nuzhat al-'uyun, Matali' al-'ulum 


wa mawaqif an-nujum, Ad-durr al-manthur fi hall 


ala’ id 


an-nufour ) which are partly devoted to the study of language 
(allegory, metaphor, metonymy, rhetoric, grammar, etc.); 

Salih as-Sa'di wrote a poem on the rules of grammatical syntax 


(manzuma fi ’n-nahw); 


and Muhammad Amin A1 Yasin composed 


Auraq adh-dhahab fi 'ilm al-muhacjiarat wa ’ 1-adab 


Literature and literary criticism were closely con¬ 
nected with religion, sometimes in their very object of 
knowledge as Islam and Muhammad inspired great literary works 
And the connection between literature and religion went 


By either 'Adud ad-Din al-Iji or Abu Bakr at-Tabrlzi . (d.1109/ 


Baha’. ad-Din al-Ashblhl 


(d. 1446/850) 


502 ) 


example Muhammad Ghulami's Shamamat al-'anbar. 
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beyond the identity of objects, through the intimate relation¬ 
ship existing between literature and the philological sciences 
on the one hand, and the religious sciences especially 

hadith and Coranic exegesis—on the other. 

In Coranic exegesis Dhu an-Nun b. Jirjls, a sufi 

shaikh who died in 1819/1235, wrote a short treatise of some 
20 pages entitled Tahiyat al-Islam fi adab as-salam wa 
* l-mu$ahafa wa ’ 1-qiyam (1811/1226) , as well as a two-volume 

Al-mukhta$ar al-jalii min kitab ma'alim at-tanzll (being 

Baghawi's); Amin 'Umari wrote Tijan al-bayan fi mushkilat 
al-Qur’an (1761/1175) and Hada’iq az-zahrwa ’r-raihan fi 
? l-bayan 'an balaghat al-Qur’an ; Isma'il b. 'Abdallah 
al-Mau^ili wrote Al-anwar al-la’ifoa fi tafsir al-fatiha ; 

Salim al-Wa'iz comooseda treatise in Turkish entitled Ad-durar 

€ v, -- - --- — 

al-bahiya . 

In the sciences of hadlth Yusuf b. 'Abd al-Jalil 
(d. 1825/1241) compiled forty Traditions in a 75-page long 
treatise; Muslim AkhI Baba, another sufi, wrote a Risala 
nashirat al-farah wa -fcawiyat at-tarah ; in 1723/1136 Muhammad 
b. 'Aun ad-Dln wrote Az-zahr an-nacjir fi Ijayat al-Khicjlr; 

Yusuf b. 'Abdallah 'Umari compiled an abridged version of 
Ibn Hajar's commentary on Nawawi's forty Traditions; 

Muhammad Amin Al Yasin wrote a book of ahadith and mawa' iz ; 
and the Shafiite notable and learned man Muhammad b. Qasim 
'Abdali wrote a Risalat al-hadith al-marwi 'an khair al-bar- 
riya al-musalsal bi ’l-a’imma *l-Hanaflya ,following a Hanafite 
chain of Tradition. 

In Mosul, the shaikh al-gurra’, was a "function" 
and a title which bore great prestige and became hereditary 
within a single family. Such prominence bears witness to 
the importance, in the religious experience and tradition 
of the town, of Coranic recitation ( qira’a ) and of the 
"genres" gravitating around it. Muhammad b. Mu§t a f a Ghulami, 
the author of Shamamat al-'anbar , wrote Khula$at aqwal 
al-gurra’ wa ’l-fugaha’ , and in 1765/1179 he offered it to 
'All Abu Fa^a’.il 'Umari; Abu Bakr b. Fathallah al-Mutawalll 
wrote Al-bahja *l-mar^iya fi bayan wujuh al-jam' fi 
’1-hamzat al-Qur’aniya as well as other short treatises; 


1 


Al-arba'in an-Nawawiya. 
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Ibrahim b. Mu$tafa al-Mau$ili wrote Tab?irat al-mubtadl wa tadh- 

kirat al-muntahl ; and Hasan Bey (later Pasha) b. Husain Pasha 
JailLI wrote a Fahras li ay.at al-Qur’an al-karim , probably 

at the time he was studying under Yusuf b. 'Abd al-Jalll 

who awarded him an ijaza in the recitation of the fatiha . 

At some level, gira’a and tajwld converge with 

mystical practice and rituals (tagawwuf, ad c iya, $alawat, 


dhikr) . 


Yusuf b. 'Abd al-Jalll, the teacher of Hasan b. 


Husain Pasha Jallli, wrote Al-ilham min Allah al-'allam fl 


ayy 


al-anam 


a eulogy of the Prophet, and in 


1796/1211 he wrote Al-inti?ar li ’l-auliya* al-akhyar , an 
apology for the cult of the saints and an attack on the 


fundamentalist movement. 


1 


His brother Mahmud b. 'Abd 


al-Jalll wrote Ta'llqat 'ala muqaddimat 'ilm al-huda wa 

asrar al-ihtida’ which is a commentary on 'Ilm al-huda by 

Muhyi ad-Din al-Bur.i (d.1225/622), and Tadhkirat al-albab 

wa na?ihat al-ahbab. as well as various small treatises and 

compilations taken from the works of Ibn 'Arab!. Dhu an-Nun 

b. Jirjls wrote Ma'dan as-sa lama fl ahwal ad-dunya wa 

’1-barzakh wa *l-qlma and Al-wa$Iya fl ’1-futuhat al-Makklya 

'All al-Jaf'atrl wrote three mystical treatises entitled 

2 

Al-qaul al-'umda, Kashf al-mukhaddarat and Az-zahr an-nadir 


'ala .’l-haugl al-mustadir 


Muslim Akhi Baba composed a 


Diwan fl ’t-ta$awwuf wa ’1-ad'iya wa ’^-^alawat wa madh 


an-nabl. 


A 


Muhammad 


b. Yunus wrote Afoadlth wa ad'iya 
wa adhkar —a compilation taken from various works and 
offered to Hasan Bey b. Husain Pasha Jallli. Muhammad b. 

Alimad 'UmarI composed Qut al-'ashiqln and Al-azhar al-qudsly a 
fl ’l-'ulum al-ilahlya . The richness of the Mosuli production 
shows that mysticism played an important part in determining 
the Mosuli world view. 

Moving from sufism to theology one notices that 
no work in kalam seems to have been composed by a Mosuli in 
this period, whereas a flurry of works in 'aqa’id (dogma) were 
produced by these same Mosulis. Khairallah 'Umarl wrote a 
commentary on a treatise of 'aqa’id by Jalal ad-Din ad-Dawwani 


1 


It will be used by Ahmad b. al-Khayyat in his AUL. 


2 


A commentary on the odes by 'Abd al-Ghanl an-Nabulsi 
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(d. 1501/907). Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1791/1206) 
wrote Kashf ash-shabahat. In 1764/1178 Fathallah al-Mutawalli 


wrote a preface to Sha'rani's (d. 1565/973) A1 


yawaqit wa 


’ 1-j awahir fl bayan 'aqa’id al-akabir . §alih as-Sa'dl 
composed various glosses to Hashiyat Yusuf Qarabaghi 'ala 
sharh 'aqa’id ad-Dawwanl 'ala 71-A^udiya , being an appendix 
by Yusuf Qarabaghi al-Muljammadshahl (d. 1620/1030) to a 
commentary by Jalal ad-Dln ad-Dawwanl (d. 1501/907) on 
Al-'aqa’id al-'Ajudiya by 'A$ud ad-Din al-Iji ash-Shlrazi 
(d. 1355/756). 'All ar-Ram^ani (d. 1827/1243) composed a 


Risala fi ’l-'aqa’id 


'All Mahdarbashi wrote a Risala fi 


’1-qadar and a Risala fi af'al Allah ta'ala. Yusuf b. 


Abd 


al-Jalil is the author of Al-istishfa* bi ahadith al-mu§^afa , 
written at the height of the plague which hit Mosul in 1800/ 
1215. In 1761/1175 Abu Bakr al-Khalluti wrote a commentary 
on 'Aqidat ash-Shaibani . And Muhammad Amin (later Pasha) 
b. 'Uthman Bey JailII wrote Al-kaukab al-mutalall li sharfo 
'aqidat al-Ghazall . With speculative theology totally absent, 
Mosuli works in dogma were limited to small treatises and 
commentaries on recognised works. 

Mosuli intellectual probing in theology and phil¬ 
osophy did not extend beyond dogma, and no major work in 
speculative theology or logic seems to have been written by 

a Mosuli in the Jalili era. 

2 

Figh was at the basis of the social system, and 
Mosuli interest in the field appears to have focused on 
three main issues. In 1724/1137, the mudarris 'Abdallah 
ar-Rabtaki wrote a Risala fi bayan kufr at~ta v ifa ’r-rafifla , 

on the origins of the appellations given to 
various Shii groups, and a justification of the legality 
of the war waged against them. Amin 'Umari wrote a Risala 
fi .’r-radd 'ala .’r-Rafic^a which ends with a takfIr (excom¬ 
munication as Infidel or renegate) of the Dasini Yazidis of 


1 



Jabal Sinjar, and a Risala fi 


r-radd 'ala ’n-Nasara . 


inspired by the Kitab takhjli man harrafa *1-lnjil by Abu 


1 


The only Mosuli works slightly approaching the subject are 
appendices to I§am al-Isfara*ini's commentary on the Risala 
al-'A^udlya fi .’l-wa<J* by Shams ad-Din ad-Damluii (d. 18357 


1251 


2 


and $alih Mahdarbashi.. 


Fiqh being understood as jurisprudence, but also as the 


science of religion qua foundation of the social order 
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al-Baqa’ al-Ja'farl.. And around 1830 Muhammad al-Khayya^ 1 
wrote Al-farida ’s-saniya fl kashf g aqa*id al-YazIdlya . 

In trying to come to terms with the legal problems of takflr 
and tabdl* the Mosulis were thus defining their attitude 

, , ■ i — ■ — ■ ■■■ ' m 

vis-a-vis Shiism (and hence vis-h-vis Persia and the Porte), 
vis-^-vis the Yazidis of Jabal Sinjar (a constant threat to 
trade and stability) , as well as vis-^.-vis the rising and 
bewildering star of a local Christianity increasingly 
identified with Infidel Europe. At the turn of the eight¬ 
eenth century the Mosulis faced another challenge, that of 


Wahhabism and of the fundamentalist movement. 


Such a chal¬ 


lenge, an insidious one since it sprang from the depths of 
Sunnism itself, was answered in an indirect fashion through 
an apology for the cult of the saints and of sufism. 

The second important centre of interest was land 
tenure and taxation, and 'Abdallah ar-Rabtakl wrote a treatise 
entitled Al-minhaj fl bayan ahkam al-'ushr wa ’1-kharaj; 


al-arafli ’1-amiriya . And in a mercantile and growing society 
where the rapid flow of capital was an essential element in 
continued prosperity, the problems of inheritance and suc¬ 


cession 




m 



GhulamI wrote a Risala fi ’1-fara 


Muhammad b. Mu^^afa 
’id and a Fa?l fl qawa'id 


al-munasakha (Shafiite fiqh). Badr ad-Din an-Na’ib wrote a 


Risala fl 


r ? 


l-fara’ifl (Hanafite fiqh). In 1838/1254 'Abdallah 


ad-Damlujl wrote a commentary on an anonymous work on 
inheritance entitled Shubbak taurith dhawi ’1-arfram . Other 
Mosuli works in jurisprudence include 'All ar-Rabtakl’s 
gawahir az-zawajlr in Shafiite fiqh ; Dhu .an-Nun b. Jirjis’ 
Kashifat acj-darar 'amman nakah wa kafar in 



as well as three 



_ fiqh ; 

compilations and commentaries on 


Hanafite fatawa by Amin 'Umarl, Nu'man b. 'Uthman Daftari 

2 

'Umarl and Yahya Fakhri. 


In the field of medical sciences Yasin 'Umarl 
wrote Al-kharida ’1-'Umarlya; a certain 'Abdallah Effendi 


1 


The teacher and father 


Ahmad, the author of 


AUL. 
2 


The last compilation is in Turkish. 
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composed a poem on the various sorts of fever and their 
treatment; 1 Su'man 'Umarl wrote Ar-riyafl an-Nu c manl ya fl 

fawa’id affcibb min al-hikma ’f-fcablbrya ; in 1792/1207 

Muhammad Amin Al Yasln wrote Ash-shafa’ al- { ajil wa ’d-da’ 
al-kafil in which he compiled all the colloquial names of 
diseases, as well as the treatment required for curing and 
preventing various ailments such as measles and smallpox which 
were frequent in eighteenth century Mosul and claimed many 
lives among the children of the town. By far the most 
important medical man lived at the end of the Jallll era. 
Muhammad al-Muhtadi, the founder of the JalabI family, was 
a Chaldean priest who had converted to Islam. He has a 
212-page long commentary on Ibn Sina's urjuza ; in 1825/1241 
he wrote A^-lpibb al-mukhtar , a treatise of some 190 pages in 
which he mentions Jenner's vaccine; in 1830/1246 he wrote 
Mufradat at~tibb al-mukhtar , a miscellaneaous compilation 
dealing with nomenclatures, a table of equivalence between 
terms in different languages and preparations of medicinal 
drugs, the work being based on various Arab, Ottoman, Syriac 
and European sources. The same Muljammad al-Muhtadi composed 
a Risala fl .’n-nabafl (pulse) and he was also active as a 
copyist and as a translator, putting into Arabic various 
Christian medical treatises written in Syriac and in 
karshuni. 2 


In the natural sciences, in 1742/1155 Muhammad b. 
Qasim 'Abdall wrote a treatise on snow, frost and hail, in 
which he attempted to explain the principles of evaporation 
and condensation of water. 

Modern medical knowledge and practice were, it 
seems, late to develop in Mosul, and the Christians appear 
to have dominated the discipline. Medical practice itself 
was very limited in scope, and despite the many preventive 
and curative treatises contained in the libraries, and 
despite the many names of local doctors given by the bio¬ 
graphical dictionaries, popular medicine--of which an 
essential component was the cult of the saints 2 --still swayed 


1 

2 

3 


Manzuma fl ajnas al-humma wa ‘ilajiha . 

Arabic language written in the Syriac script. 

Each tomb of a saint was supposed to cure a specific 


illness (fever, madness, etc.). 
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the beliefs of the common people. As for the rulers, they 
made use of another form of magic: the European missionaries 

Astronomy was a popular science in eighteenth 

century Mosul, and many learned men came from Bagdad espec¬ 
ially to study under Salim al-Wa'i? who was the authority 
in the field. Salim al-Wa'i? wrote Al-kawakib ad-durriy a 

fi * l-u$ul al-jafriya ; 

Risala fi 'ilm al-zij; 


1 


'Abd al 



r as-Safa’i wrote a 


§alih al-Mi'mari wrote a Risala 
'Ubaidallah b. Khalil al-Ba§iri, the qadi. 


fi ’1-mawaqit ; 

translated from Persian a treatise on the orientation to 
the qibla , on the distance in parasangs between Mecca, Medina 
and other cities, and on the seven climates ( aqalim ) by 
Najm ad-Din al-Katibi (d. 1276/675); in 1701/1113, while in 

Damascus, Muhammad b. Qasim 'Abdali copied Bahjat afr-^ullab , 
a treatise on astronomy by a certain Muljammad al-Maghribi 
al-Yardani to which he added an appendix. At one level, as 
the titles of the works indicate, astronomy and physics 
connected with astrology and horoscopes, while at another 
level they connected with geography through the need to 
provide for accurate orientation towards the qibla . 

In the Jallll era copies were made of various 
geographical works (Mas'udI, Ibn al-Wardi, Abu al-Fida, 


IdrlsI)., 


but the only Mosuli geographical work written 


in the Ottoman period was that of a priest who travelled to 


Europe and thence to Latin America. 


his Chaldean priest 


left Bagdad in 1668 and his travels took him to France, 
Spain, Italy, Sicily, Portugal, the Canary Islands and 
Mexico, and what is now Columbia, Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru 
In the first part of his book he talks of his travels and 
of the peoples with whom he came into contact, while in the 
second part he deals with the conquest of the continent and 
of the Indian kingdoms--the latter part of the work being 
inspired by Spanish and other Catholic writings on the 


subject 


2 


1 


See supra, pp. 32-33. 


2 


the work. 


An£un Rabba^ s.j. has published the first part of 
His edition is based on a MS he found in the lib¬ 


rary of the Syrian-Catholic metropolitan seat in Aleppo. 

"Rihlat awwal sa’ih sharai ila 



(1905) . 


Amrlk 


n. 2 n 


in Al-Mashriq, VIII 
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In arithmetic,Amin 'Umari wrote two treatises. 
Neither the sources of the time nor the libraries of Mosul 
today give any hint of works on new technology being written 
in Mosul in this period. The only concession to the tech¬ 
nological changes being a rather literary Risala fi ’?-?aid 
bi ’1-baruda , a treatise on shooting by 'All MahcJarbashI. 

k 


In a society where the form of the communication 
was at least as important as the message being conveyed it 
was natural that adab--in the narrow sense of literature— 


should have played a major role in culture 


Be it in fiqh. 


in medicine or in astronomy, a text offered itself to many 
different readings, and language was multi-dimensional: a 
far cry from the "transparence-language" nowadays advocated 

The pattern of recurrence of works copied in 


in "science" 


1 


Mosul at that time casts a light on the principal authorities 
in each field and gives an indication as to which "manuals" 
were most popular in the madrasas : in rhetoric Muhammad 
al-QazwInl (d. 1338/739); in grammar 'Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjanl 
(d. 1078/471), Ibn Malik (d. 1273/672) and Ibn Hisham 
an-NahwI (d. 1360/761); in isti*ara *I$am ad-Dln 
al-Isfara’ini (d. 1537/944) and Abu al-Qa§im 'All 
as-Samarqandl (d. 1483/888). 

Within the religious sciences, it appears that the 
main topics of interest were fiqh , Coranic exegesis and 
sufism and its connected sciences ( ta$awwuf , gira’a , tajwid , 
ad'iya , §alawat , dhikr). Coranic exegesis is the field where 
the Mosulis showed the most daring and originality. 


In 


the 


sufi-oriented religious fields, as in the science of 
foadith and in theology, they were uninspired, hiding behind 
recognised authorities. Again the pattern of recurrence 
of copied works informs as to these authorities: in foadlth 
were Muslim (d. 875/261), Bukhari (d. 870/256), Suyu^I 
(d. 1505/911) and Nawawl (d. 1277/676); in Coranic exegesis 
were Bai^awl (d. 1286/685) and Baghawl (d. 1117/510); in 
dogma and theology were NasafI (d. 1142/537) and 'A$ud 
ad-Dln al-Ijl (d. 1355/756), and their recognised commentators 


1 


See Appendix VI . 
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Dawwanx (d. 1501/907) and TaftazanI (d. 1389/791); and while 
Mosuli production in logic was non-existent, the main 
authority was Abharl (d. 1264/663) and his commentators Katl 
and TalishI; in figh Khair ad-Din ar-Ramli (d. 1670/1081), 
Ibn Nujaim (d. 1563/970) and Mulla Khu§ru (d. 1480/885). 

Medical knowledge was derived from three sources: 
the local and ancient Syriac tradition, Arab medicine and 
the European influence which reached Mosul through the 
Ottoman doctors. The authorities were Ibn SIna, Da’ud 
al-An^aki (d. 1599/1008) and ?alil> fjaklm Effendi (d. 1670/ 
1081) . In astronomy, physics and arithmetic Bana* ad-Din 
al-'Amill (d. 1621/1030) dominated the scene. 

Finally, the great numbers of works copied show 
that the "copying industry" had started to move and to expand 
rapidly from the end of the seventeenth century, a pattern 
which is similar to that of urban growth: as books were 
being written and copied, so were the mosques and schools 
that would welcome them being erected. 

IV. The Issues 


The most serious challenges facing the Mosuli 
intellectuals of the Jalili era seem to have been the Persian 
Shii wars against the Sunni Ottomans; the uneasy awareness, 
by these Mosuli Muslims, of a totally new configuration of 
local Christianity; and the undermining threat posed by 
the fundamentalist movement and by Wahhabism. The first two 
issues were clear cut and entailed no problems of conscience 
or drastic epistemological and mental breaks: the century- 
long mechanisms of tabdi* and takfir were duly resurrected 
and mustered in pamphlets, treatises, poems and sermons, 
and the Infidels promptly and vehemently vituperated—music 
to the ears of the people, and a reassuring spectacle for 
the prince. The third issue, however, was far more delicate. 
In the eighteenth century, there lived in Mosul a faqlh and 
a Qadirl sufi by the name of Ahmad b. al-Kaula (d. 1759/1173) 
whose father had been a mamluk of the family Al Yasln. This 
Ahmad had gained the respect of the notables and the plebs, 


1 


Except maybe in connection with the Jaafarite proposals 


of Nadir Shah. 
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and, showing great learning, 



and asceticism, had 


gathered 


a 



following in the town. Then one day Ahmad 


dared to cast doubt on the prophethood of the most revered 
NabI Jirjls. This caused a tremendous uproar in Mosul, with 
the sufis taking up the matter with the wali, $usain Pasha 
Jallli, who ordered Aljmad to retract and repent. The culprit 

ars to have done so de mauvaise grdce , hanging on to his 
convictions and going, so to speak, underground. Aijmad lost 
his following and died in disgrace."'" Ahmad's son, Muhammad, 
was also an. 'alim of great learning and all the Mosuli 
biographers of the time agree in praising his far-reaching 



intellectual abilities. 


Muhammad followed in his father's 


steps and went farther than him in his condemnation of what 


he saw as a "vampirisation" of Sunnism. 


2 


He went so far as 



r al-Kilani,. two 



religious experience 


to attack Ibn 'Arab! and 'Abd al- 
figures who were essential to the 
Seeing that his prospects in Mosul were poor, Muljammad went 
to Istanbul where he seems to have entered the right channels, 
succeeding in being appointed qadi of Diyar. Bakr. Later, he 
was given the qa$a’ of Bagdad but was forced by its wali to 


leave the city soon after his arrival. 


3 


His vast learning 


4 


and intelligence, as well as the support he seemed to enjoy 
at the Porte, kept the Mosuli sufis in awe, and they were 
pleased to see him seek his fortunes outside the province. 
Sources do not mention other prominent fundamentalists in 
the Jallli era, but it is certain that the movement had 
attracted some support, and in 1793 Muhammad Pasha Jallli 


exiled three learned men who had attacked Ibn 'Arab! 


'Abd 


al-Qadir al-Kilani, 'Umar b. al-Faricj, and 'Abd al-Karlm 


see Muhammad GhulamI,. 


An Aleppine learned man, 'All b. Mu^pafa ad-Dabbagh, wrote 
a treatise entitled Itfoaf. al-anam bi akhbar sayyidina Jirjis 
in which he answered the charged levelled against the wali by 
Ahmad b. al-Kaula, and he immediately sent it to Mosul 
together with an accompanying poem: 

Shamamat al-'anbar, pp. 230-231. 

2 

The expression is Sartre's who uses it in connection with 
Catholicism. 

3 

It seems that his expulsion had to do with his role in a 
previous feud in Bagdad. 

4 

The historian Yasln 'Umarl made 


a violent diatribe against 


him: see for example GHA, p. 35. 
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al-JIH. 1 


The rise of the fundamentalist movement had varying 


effects on the up till then predictable march of Mosuli 


thinking and production. 


First, it led some prominent 


learned men (Amin 'Umari, 'Uthman Bey b. Sulaiman Pasha 
Jalili). to restate their sufi identity in terms of a call 
for the purification of the religious experience under attack 
from the many abuses and superstitions which tarnished its 

image. 
az-zaman 


Amin 'Umari wrote Al-kashf wa ’1-bayan ( an mashayikh 

_ in which he condemned certain abuses and practices 

in order to safeguard the love and respect for the real 
auliya’ and the genuine mashayikh . 'Uthman Bey b. Sulaiman 
Pasha Jalili wrote many treatises in which he condemned 
practices which gave the cult of the saints and sufism a 
"bad name". But, as always, the line between good and evil 
was very hard to draw. Secondly, the rise of the fundament¬ 
alist movement forced the more traditional sufi shaikhs to 
rally in defence of a religious experience they had until 
then taken for granted and believed to be unassailable. The 
intellectual--as also the military (Wahhabism)--onslaught of 
fundamentalism drew them somewhat closer to the Shiis of Iraq 


(and even to the 



Christians), at least at a popular 


level. The threat also set in motion a great discursive 
machine; Sayyid Ahmad b. Hamid Fakhrl translated Jam!' 

al-anwar by Murtada NazmI Zada, Amin 'Umari wrote Manhal 


al-auliya’ (MAN), Yasln 'Umari consecrated an important 
section of his Munyat al-uda ba* (MUN) to the tombs of the 
saints, Ahmad b. al-Khayya^ wrote Tarjamat al-auliya* (AUL), 
and Yusuf b. 'Abd al-Jalll wrote Al-intigar li ’1-auliya’ 


akhy 


To which should be added scores of treatises 


either written or copied by Mosulis at that time. 

Historical production shares in this intellectual 
climate. And it thus illustrates the uneasy position of a 
Sunni Arab Mosul with its strong sufi tradition, caught as 
it then was between a religiously similar yet ethnically and 


1 


UMM, ff. 46v-47v. And it was said (UMM. f. 48r) that none 


other than Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Wahhab had studied in Mosul. 
It is worth noting that even Ibn Taimlya considered 'Abd 
al-Qadir al-KIlanl to be a true sufi and wall see 
A. Morabia, "L'Antechrist s'est-il manifeste du vivant de 
l'Envoye d'Allah?”, in Journal Asiatique , CCLXVII (1979), 

p. 81. 
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linguistically different Ottoman overlord, a Persia which 
was as alienating in its Sunni as in its Shii variants, and 
an Arab, yet bewildering, fundamentalist Sunni Arabia. 



Chapter VII 


MOSULI HISTORIANS 


Isolating the writing of history from the rest of 
the intellectual production is a somewhat artificial operation 
rendered necessary for reasons of convenience and for the 
requirements of the communication. 

At one level, the writing of history connects with 
literature and with literary criticism. Muhammad Ghulaml's 
Shamamat al- c anbar is a biographical dictionary (history), 
and it contains a large amount of poetry and criticism. And 
the same applies to Ar-raugi. an-naflir (NAD) by 'Uthman Daftarl 
*UmarI, to Nash’at a?~?iba bl afoadith al-udaba* by his son 
'Uthman b. 'Uthman 'Umarl (d. 1814/1230), and to Nuzhat ad- 
dunya fl madfo al-wazlr Yafoya by 'Abd al-Baql 'Umarl (d. 1861/ 
1278) , a biographical dictionary of all the udaba’ who had 
praised Yaljya Pasha Jallli. In all of these works the form 
of the communication is at least as important as the message 
being conveyed. Literature, poetry, and history also connect 
in various qa^a’id and arajlz : Yasln 'Umarl composed a poem 
on the violent feuds which shook Mosul in 1756; Husain 
GhulamI (d. 1801/1206) wrote an urjuza fl asma’ ahl Badr (an 
illustration of the way in which poetry, history, education 
and religion connect) ; Fatljallah al-Mutawalll composed an 
urjuza on the siege of Mosul by Nadir Shah; Khalil al-Ba^Irl 
in Mosul and 'Abdallah Fakhrl in Bagdad entered into versified 
correspondence and described to each other the siege of 
Bagdad and the siege of Mosul by Nadir Shah. 1 

At another level, the writing of history comes into 


MS of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, number 9802. 
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contact with religious considerations. First through the 
works of hadlth and through the slras of the Prophet, such 
as Amin 'Umarl's Manhal a$-$afa . Secondly through the 
various hagiographical compilations: hence, at the request 

of Sa'dallah (later Pasha) b. yusain Pasha Jallll, Sayyid 
Ahmad b. Sayyid (lamid Fakhri translated from Turkish into 
Arabic Murta^a Na?ml Zada's work on the saints of Bagdad;' 1 ' 
the same Sa'dallah Jallll commissioned Amin 'Umarl's Manhal 
al-auliya* (MAN) whose avowed aim is to inform the reader 
about the saints buried in Mosul; Yasin 'Umarl's Munyat 
al-udaba’ (MUN) contains a substantial section on the saints 
of Mosul; and Aljmad b. al-Khayya^ 1 s Tadhkirat al-auliya* 

(AUL) is an apology on behalf of the cult of the saints. 

At one end of the spectrum, 'Uthman Daftarl 
'Umarl's work will be examined as illustration of the 
artistic dimension of the act of historical writing. At 
another end of the spectrum, Ahmad b. al-Khayya£'s work 
provides an interesting connection between history and 
apologia. In between 'Uthman and Ahmad are four "profes¬ 
sional historians" who, as this study aims to show, are as 
"open" as the two marginal cases also being considered. Much 
more than a discipline, the writing of history emerges as a 
nebulous alluvial ground where various disciplines and 
intentions meet: the "memorative residue" whence they draw 
the strength and justification that enable them to compete 
and fight, and which also determine the laws of their survival. 


The translation is entitled Tarjamat auliya* Baghdad, 
MS of Maktabat al-Auqaf, Mosul, number Hasanlya 4/22, in 
69 folios. 
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I. 'UTHMAN DAFTARI 'UMARI 

111 " • tm ^ m ■■« m ■ i <■■ , ■■ ■> i ■». 


'Uthman 'Umarl was born in 1721/1134, the son of 
the head of the 'Umarl family and most powerful notable of 


the town 


1 


He was one of 


Abu 


youngest sons, 



and 71 years separate his birth date from that of his 

. As a young boy 'Uthman was sent by his father to 
the village of Mawaran near Rawanduz, an important cultural 
centre in Iraq at that time. There he studied under the 
Haidarls, a family of 'ulama’ famous all over Iraq in the 


eighteenth century. 


2 


It is not known how long he stayed in 


Mawaran, but he was there in 1738/1151, since a book copied 


there at that date bears his name. 


3 


Back in Mosul 'Uthman 

4 

pursued his education under Isma'il b. Jahsh (a Kurd who 
was a friend and follower of his father 'All Abu Faqla’.il) , 
Darwlsh al-'AqrawI and Mu^afa al-KhushanawI (two other 
Kurdish 'ulama’. ) , and Yahya b. Murad b. 'All Abu Faqla’il 
'Umarl .who was 'Uthman's own nephew. 

Later 'Uthman entered the service of Husain Pasha 
Jalil.1 and was closely associated with him, especially 
during the siege of Nadir Shah. 'Uthman was among the 
Mosulis who made a sortie at the beginning of the siege, 
when the Persians withdrew Husain Pasha sent 'Uthman with his 
son Amin Pasha Jallli to Istanbul to bring the news of the 
great victory to the sultan. In 1750/1164 'Uthman followed 


And 


1 


His full name is 'I$am ad-DIn 'Uthman Abu an-Nur. b. 'All 


Abu Fada’il 'Umarl. 


2 


The family was said to be of Persian (Kurdish) origin 


and to have fled from the Safavids 


3 

4 



JalabI, p. 27. 


Transcription uncertain. 
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Husain Pasha Jalili to Asia Minor where the latter was to 
hold the office of wali in Qar$ and in Kutahya. His 
absence from Mosul lasted four years, at the end of which 
period he left Husain Pasha and returned home after quarrel¬ 
ling with Yunus Effendi, the katib diwan al-insha* . Once 
in Mosul, he entered the service of Amin Pasha Jalili and 
became his katkhuda. Shortly thereafter he travelled to 
Bagdad where he married the daughter of a Mamluk, Kujuk 
'Abdallah Agha, who later became mutasallim of Ba$ra. In 
1756/1170, 'Uthman completed his Raufl an-najir fi tarjamat 
udaba ’ al-'a?r and offered it to Amin Pasha Jalili. But 
soon, and for some unknown reason, he left Mosul for 
Istanbul where he met the Grand Vizir, Raghib Pasha, and 
dedicated to him the work he had previously offered to Amin 
Pasha Jalili.' 1 ' 'Uthman secured from the Grand Vizir the 
daftardariy.a of Bagdad, a position he held for four years 

until the death of the wali, Sulaiman Pasha Abu Laila, who 

2 

favoured him. Then 'Uthman was elected qa’im maqam, and 
all doors appeared to be open to this Mosuli notable. As 
qa’im maqam it seems that 'Uthman spent lavishly within the 


This Raghib Pasha was a close friend of Sayyid Khalil 
al-Ba$Iri, a highly respected Mosuli learned man. Raghib 
Pasha himself was a cultured man and a poet (see S.J. Shaw, 
History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey (Cambridge, 
1976), vol. I, p. 246) and 'Uthman's biographical dictionary 
of poets must have pleased him. 

2 

It was because of his position as daftardar of Bagdad 
that the Mosulis called him Daftari. 

3 

This episode offers us a good example of the workings of 
internal relations within the ruling dlite of the empire. 

This Raghib Pasha, the Grand Vizir who gave 'Uthman the 
daftardariya of Bagdad, had himself held the same post under 
Ahmad Pasha. When the latter died Raghib was appointed 
qa’im maqam following the rebellion which ousted Hajj Ahmad 
Pasha, the new wali nominated by the Porte in preference to 
Sulaiman Abu Laila.. Relations between Sulaiman Abu Laila and 
the future Grand Vizir were good, and when the Grand Vizir 
appointed 'Uthman as daftardar of Bagdad, the nomination had 
the blessing of Sulaiman Abu Laila, Pasha of Bagdad. Further¬ 
more, 'Uthman could count on the support of the family of 
his Bagdadi wife. From Mosul to Bagdad, to Istanbul, the 
elite weaves a network of personal relations of kinship, of 
friendship, and even of cultural affinities, to which the 
cohesion of the Ottoman Empire probably owes more than one 
will ever be able to find out. 
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city, drawing money out of the treasury of the late Pasha. 

It is probable that 'Uthman was banking on his appointment 
as wali of Bagdad. This, however, was not to be, and the 
new wali, 'All Pasha, called on him to justify his 
expenditure. Soon 'Uthman was on his way to prison in Bag¬ 
dad, whence he was transferred to Hasaka where he remained 
until the death of 'All Pasha. The new wali, 'Umar Pasha, 
was no more favourably inclined towards 'Uthman. As a 
matter of fact there appears to have been an old enmity 
between the two and 'Umar, now in a position of power, 
intended to have 'Uthman executed. He was saved by the 
intervention of 'Adila Khanum, daughter of Ahmad Pasha and 
wife of Sulaiman Abu Laila. 'Umar Pasha agreed to spare him 
but sent him into exile. In 1764/1178 Amin b. Khairallah 
'Umarl saw him in Arbil. He was later allowed to reside in 


Mosul, and he took advantage of this stay up north to try 
and reach Istanbul where he hoped he could plead his cause. 
But hearing of his plans, 'Umar Pasha had him seized in 
Mardin,^ whence he was sent to prison in Bagdad and later in 
Hilla. There he suffered a severe stroke and was subse¬ 
quently allowed to return home. Soon after, notwithstanding 
his poor health, he travelled to Istanbul and tried in vain 
to approach the Grand Vizir. He died in Istanbul a victim 
of the plague in 1770/1184. 

'Uthman 'Umarl was not a historian (in the sense 
of a scholar who makes use of historical sources), nor was he 
interested in the recording of "events”—wars, famines, 
political upheavals, etc. 'Uthman was an adlb and, it seems, 
a sufi, for we know of two sufi works which he copied in 


1737-1738: 


the Alfiya by 'Umar b. al-Wardl and Al-mulhamat 



But first and foremost 'Uthman was interested in poetry. 


The 


bulk of his poetical production consisted of madh, and he 
also showed interest in ghazal , khamriyat , ikhwaniyat and 
tashawwuq . Besides his mastery of the language and of prosody 
'Uthman also possessed a deep knowledge of his Arab poetical 


heritage, and he used it in various compilations of tash^Ir 

^ A simple example of the way in which the powerful walis 
of Bagdad had managed to encircle Mosul by controlling its 
thoroughfares to Asia Minor. 
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and takhmls. Most of his poetry was scattered throughout 
letters, notes and oral exchanges and was never assembled in 
an anthology. However, the biographical dictionary which he 
wrote is more a poetical compilation than a historical work. 
'Uthman also composed a literary work in prose entitled 
Al-maqama ’d-dujaillya . 

* * 

* 

Ar-rau<^ an-naglir fl tarajim fujala’ al-'a$r^ 


NAD contains the biographies of 123 'ulama’ , 

udaba’ and notables of the 12th century AH, 114 of whom are 

from Iraq and 9 from Asia Minor. In the preface the author 

makes it clear that his main aim is to compile a poetical 

work, and so the historical dimension of the biographies 

takes second place. Indeed the historian in search of 

details about the life of the mutarjamun , in search of 

dates, figures and hard facts, will be rather disappointed 

by NAD where historical information comes incidentally and 

2 

somewhat fortuitously. As a matter of fact, the present¬ 
ation of each mutarjam seems to assume that the reader is 
familiar with the person in question. 'Uthman simply 
praises the mutarj am , his qualities and his literary skills 
in rhymed prose ( saj ' ) ; he then gives a few samples of 
the art of the mutar j am ; he mentions the person's corres¬ 
pondence with various notables and learned men ( murasalat ); 
and finally, he examines carefully and presents fully his 

1 NAD(1): MS of the British Library number Add. 18531. The 
title is given as Ar-rauj. an-nazir and not Ar-raud an-na$ir 

as it appears on the Mosul and Berlin MSS. The date of the 
copy is not known, but it was purchased by the British 
Library on 8 Mar. 1857. The MS comprises 361 folios numbered 
in Arabic. This MS of NAD is dedicated to Amin Pasha Jallll 
and not to the Grand Vizir, Raghib Pasha, as were later 
copies of the same work. Indeed the author consecrates only 
3 pages to Raghib Pasha (ff. 341r-342r) whereas he does not 
stop singing the praises of Amin Pasha Jalili (ff. 149v-161v). 

2 

In itself the study of madh poetry with its intricate 
subtleties can be a most interesting source for the under¬ 
standing of the politics of the notables, and it can cast a 
light on the complex networks of personal or cultural 
relations and affinities. This, however, necessitates a 
thorough examination of poetical anthologies at a linguistic 
level and not merely at a semantic one: a study which is 
well beyond my capabilities. 
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own epistolary relations with the rautarjam in question. 

The invocation is on an unnumbered folio of the MS. 
On f. Ir the author writes of his love of adab and espec¬ 
ially of poetry, a love he had nurtured since his childhood. 

On f. 2r he dedicates his work to Amin Pasha Jallli and then 
goes on to praise him and his father ^lusain Pasha. 

Of the 123 biographies mentioned 58 belong to Mosul, 
26 to Bagdad, 21 to Mawaran and 3 each to the Kurds, Kirkuk 
and yilla. The only non-Iraqi region mentioned being Istanbul 
with 9 biographies. Iraq is thus the world of 'Uthman, with 
Asia Minor, by virtue of its inclusion in the text, illus¬ 
trating the political dimension of a literary creation such 
as this one and, in the process, underlining the isolation 
of Iraq from the neighbouring provinces. The other Arab 
regions of the empire (Egypt, Syria, Arabia, North Africa) 
seem to belong to other and separate worlds by virtue of their 
own privileged and particular politico-cultural relationship 
with the same Asia Minor: common denominator, Asia Minor 
appears as much a factor of division, as of unity. 

The profile of NAD gives us 'Uthman Daftarl 'Umari 
as a notable and as a dignitary of the Ottoman Empire as much 
as an adlb . And the profile of this member of the Iraqi 
Ottoman £lite may help us comprehend the orientations and 
aspirations of provincial Elites towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 
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II. 


YAHYA B. 'ABDU JALILI 


Very little is said, in the sources at our disposal. 


about Yahya Jalili. He was born into one of the les 


prominent 


branches of the Jalili family, the son of 'Abdu b. Yunus b. 


'Abd al-Jalil. 


The reason sources are silent about him is 


that he was neither politically active, nor did he hold 
religious office--mufti, qadi, mudarris . Yahya was an adib , 

a notable who indulged in versification and engaged in 

« 

various murasalat and muda'abat with his peers. Amin 'Umari 
describes his poetry as indifferent''" but adds that Yaljya . 
was a past master at the art of mawawil (lyrics for songs), 


hence illustrating his dilettante adib character 


In 1783/ 


119 8, less than a year before his death, Yaljya was com¬ 
missioned by Muhammad Pasha Jalili to write a book of history 
which will be examined in the following pages. Apart from 
small fragments of poetry scattered here and there, it is 
the only trace ( athar ) which Yahya Jalili has left us of his 
literary skills. As a notable and as a litterateur he 
encouraged cultural life in Mosul, mainly by commissioning 
various works to be composed or copied. The works which he 
copied himself illustrate the adib rather than the specialist 
dimension of his mind. In 1756/1170 he copied Raug al-adab 
by Shihab ad-Dln al-HijazI (d. 1470/875); and in 1770/1184 
he copied Diwan lisan al-'Arab wa hujjat ahl al-adab by Jamal 
ad-Dln al-An^ari al-Khazraji (d. 1311/711). His interest in 
history seems to have been aroused around 1760, and in 1763/ 
1177 he copied parts of Sibt b. 


al-JauzIVs Mir’at az-zaman. 


In 1783 while he was busy composing his historical work Yaljya 
was asking the help and advice of Amin 'Umari. And when 
Yahya died in medias res Amin 'Umari was asked to complete 
the task. 


1 


MAN(2), I, 261: walahu na?m mutawassi^ (average poetry). 
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1 


Siraj al-muluk wa manhaj as-suluk 


SIR is certainly the most ambitious historical 


work undertaken in Mosul in the period under study. 


It 


surpasses all other compilations in its scope, 
of material it puts forward, and the sources used. 


the amount 


Even 


4 - 


hough incomplete SIR comprises 4 39 folios. The only known 
copy of SIR is in the British Library, and it ends with the 
Abbasid al-Qa’im bi amr Allah, concluding with the words: 


2 


It is 


"This is where the author stopped his work." 
generally believed that Amin b. Khairallah 'Umarl later 
completed the work, taking it up to Ottoman times and 
eighteenth century Mosul. However, no such copy of SIR 
has reached us. Moreover, other Mosuli historians dealing 


Abb 


do not refer to SIR. and this 


seems to indicate that Amin 'Umari did not complete SIR 
as a historical work. In his MAN, Amin 'Umari tells us that 
following the death of Yal>ya Jalili the Pasha had asked him 
to complete SIR, "and so I completed it while changing its 
internal structure. I added to it considerable material, 


combining various arts 


I mentioned in it various sciences 


And the added material amounted to more than 40 subjects, so 


that the additions became an independent work. 


u 3 


It thus 


seems that Amin perfected and polished Yahya Jalili 1 s work 
without bringing it up to date chronologically, but that he 
ended up writing an independent encyclopaedic work dealing 


with more than 40 subjects 


On f. 3r of the prologue to SIR 


we are told that the work was presented to Muhammad Pasha 

that he was pleased with it and asked 



Jalili as a 

Yahya Jalili to bring it to completion. And in this same 
prologue we are told that at the death of Yahya Jalili, 

Amin 'Umari completed the work, perfected it, and added to 
it. It seems that Amin 'UmariVs modifications were limited 
to the period already covered by Yahya.. 

The prologue to the work contains a preface 
(dibaja) and nine different poems (taqarid) praising the 


1 


SIR: MS of the British Library, number Add. 23306, in 439 


folios. 
2 

3 


Arabic: ila huna wa$ala ’1-mu’allif . 

MAN(2), I, 261. 
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qualities of the work and the virtues of Yal^ya Jallli. 

These poems were, we are told, composed at the request of 
Sulaiman Pasha Jalili,Muhammad Pasha's brother, when he 
became wali of Mosul. The preface is by Ahmad Effendi 
al-Katib and is dated Jumada I 1202/February 1787. 

After the invocation, the author praises Muhammad 
Pasha Jallli to whom the work is dedicated and then pres¬ 
ents to the reader the plan of SIR. 1 The whole work is a 
tireless compilation, the product of unlimited erudition: 
scores and scores of authors and works are mentioned, and 
they cast a light on Yaljya's intellectual genealogy as well 
as on his conception of what a work of history is. 

The historical information given by this dynastic 


history can be found in other Mosuli historical works of 
the period, such as those of Yasin 'Umari. Far more than 
the historical data, what is interesting in SIR is the 
scope of the work, the vast numbers of sources quoted, and 
the grandiose attempt at liberating the narrow act of writing 
history ( ta’rikh : dating) into a wider field of discursive 
events. The study of 'Uthman 'Umari's NAD indicates that 
although a biographer, 'Uthman was a litterateur more than 
a historian. This work by Yahya Jallli is certainly a book 
of history. But it is much more besides, and SIR thus 
helps to bridge the gap between what is historiography and 
what is not, between the mu’arrikh and the adib, therefore 


justifying the inclusion of 'Uthman 'Umari and of his NAD 


in this corpus. 


1 


See Appendix VIII. 
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III. AMIN B. KHAIRALLAH 'UMARI 


Amin 'Umarl was born on a Friday in mid-Sha'ban 
1151/end of October 1738. His father, Khairallah b. Mahmud 
'Umarl, was the khalifa of the 'Umarl Mosque—a position he 
held for 60 years--and amin al-fatwa for his cousin the 
mufti 'All Abu Fa^a’il 'Umarl, and for the latter's grandson 
Yahya after that. The family lived in Mahallat Bab al—'Iraq, 

south-west of Mosul. 

As a boy Amin was taught to read the Coran by his 
father who also taught him grammatical syntax ( nahw ) and gave 
him some rudiments of jurisprudence and of theology. As a 
young man he had as a teacher Muhammad Salim al-Ardalanl 
(d. 1788/1203) who was the mudarris of the 'Umarl School and 
who taught him grammar and Shafiite fiqh , and gave him an 
ijaza for his successful reading of Muslim, Bukhari and 
Baghawl 1 s Ma?ablh as-sunna . Another Kurd who had settled 
in Mosul, 'All as-Susanl, helped him with various works on 
language such as Qazwlnl’s Talkhlg al-miftah and its various 
commentaries. Ahmad al-Jamill (d.1756/1170) , a friend of 
Mu$^afa Jallll and a teacher at the Pasha School, taught him 

briefly the works of the logician Fanarl (d. 1431/835). 

Jirjls. al-Arblll taught him the Ithbat al-wujud , which is 
the Risala fl ithbat wajib al-wujud by either Muhammad Amin 
a§-3iddlql (d. 1655/1066), Najm ad-Dln al-Katibl, or §adr 
ad-Dln ash-ShlrazI (d. 1648/1059), and its commentary by 
Uskudarl (d. 1736/1149). Amin also studied with 'Abdu b. 
Ghlda and Jirjls al-'AqrawI. In 1760/1174, at the age of 
23, Amin went to Mawaran where he studied under 'A?im 
al-Haidarl, of the famous family of learned men. Four years 
later Amin was in Bagdad where he studied the works of 
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jalal ad-Dln ad-Dawwanl under Subghatallah al-Haidarl who 
gave him an ijaza , and he read Baha’ ad-Dln al-'Amill's 
Risala fl * 1-hisab under 'Isa b. Subghatallah al-Haidarl.. 

I ■ ■ » ^ ■ 1 I 

Unable to prolong his stay in Bagdad, Amin returned to Mosul 
where he became a disciple of Musa al-Haddadl, the mudarris 
of the Pasha School who taught him dogma and theology, 
"dialectics" ( adab al-bahth ), figh (inheritance treatises) 
and arithmetic, finally '"graduating" in 1772/1186 , a few 
months before the death of his teacher. In the same year 
Amin took an ijaza in Coranic recitation from the shaikh 
a l-qurra ’ of Mosul, Sa'd ad-Dln b. Aljmad who also gave him 
an ijaza for his successful reading and understanding of a 
treatise on supplications ( ad'iya ) entitled Kitabat 
ad-da’ira ’l-majrlya li daf' aj-ta'un , attributed to 'All. 

Amin 'Umarl was a sufi, and he was initiated into 

the Naqshbandl and Qadirl t ara< l as by his shaikh 'Uthman 
al-Kha^Ib al-Aswad. In 1766/1180, at the age of 29, Amin 
became the khaiplb of the 'Umarl Mosque after his father. 

In the following year he was appointed mudarris of the school 
of Al Yasln following the death of 'Abd al-Fattalj b. Ahmad 
'Umarl.. Amin was also the first teacher to be appointed 
at the ZlwanI School founded in 1779/1193. Finally, he was 
appointed mudarris of the 'Umarl School. Amin died in Mosul 
in Muharram 1203/October 1788, aged 52, and he was buried 
alongside his ancestor Qasim in the 'Umarl Mosque. 

Amin 'Umarl is certainly the most versatile and 
most accomplished Mosuli adlb of his time. His historical 
works include MAN, which will be studied here; Marati' 
al-atidaq. fl man raqqa shi'ruh wa rag , a biographical diction¬ 
ary of poets no copy of which has reached us, and to which 
the author refers in his MAN; and Majmu' shajarat al-anbiya* 
wa ’1-muluk , a short compilation which includes the Ottoman 
walis of Mosul and Bagdad, of which Madrasat a?-§a’igh owned 
a copy at the beginning of this century, but which has since 
vanished without trace. Finally, the library of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies in London owns a work 
entitled 'Unwan ash-sharaf , a biographical dictionary 
attritubed to Amin 'Umarl. But on closer examination it 


1 


MAN(2), I, 257, 304. 
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becomes obvious 


Amin cannot be the author of this work 


In the field of "religious sciences" Amin wrote 


Manhal as-safa, which is a sira of the Prophet; 


two works 


in Coranic exegesis (tafslr) entitled Hada’iq az-zahr wa 

2 ——- 

’r-raihan fl ’1-bayan 'an balaghat at-tibyan and Tijan 

3 _ “ ’ “ 

al-bayan fi mushkilat al-Qur’an; Al-fawa’id al-manthura 


’ r-raihan fi 


al-bayan fi mushkilat al-Qur’an; 


fi *1- 


awa ’1-ma’thura in Hanafite fiqh; 


a Risala fi 


’r-radd 'ala ’n-Nasara which he wrote in 1759/1173 after 


reading Kitab takhjil man 


al-Ja'fari; 


a Risala fi 


?arrafa ’1-Injil by Abu al-Baqa’ 
’r-radd 'ala ’r-Rafida which 


castigates the Shiis and ends on a takfir of the Dasini 


Yazidis; 


Al-kashf wa ’1-bayan 'an mashayikh hadha ’z-zaman 


which is an attempt at cleansing the sufi practices, den¬ 
ouncing the bad shaikhs and exonerating the auliya’ and t 


ouncing the bad shaikhs and exonerating the auliya’ and the 
pious shaikhs; and, to bridge the gap between religion and 
literature, Amin has a much praised badi'iya on the Prophet 
and on the suras of the Coran, followed by his own sharfy of 
it in some 200 pages, completed in 1769/1183, as well as a 
diwan which is a eulogy of the Prophet in some 70 folios.^ 

In the study of language Amin wrote Al-manhaj 
as-salik ila maqgad alfxyat Ibn Malik (1778/1192), a 


treatise in grammatical syntax; 


a Manzuma fi fawa’id 


ar-risala s-Samarqandiya fi 


r 7 


l-isti'ara (1784/1199), which 


is a poem and its commentary on Abu al-Qasim 'Ali 


as-SamarqandiVs treatise on metaphors; 


Qala’id an-nuhur, a 


book of nahw which he wrote for a blind son of his; 


and 


Al-manahil fi 'ilm al-'aruqL wa ’1-qafiya (1787/1202), on 

prosody. 


In literature Amin wrote a much praised 


Al-farida 


’s-saniya fi 


ahkam al-'arabiya (1757/1171) 


which is introduced by a poem ”on the vicissitudes of time" 
( fi taqallub al-umur ) and appears to have been inspired by 
the violent events of the years 1756-7; Nawadir al-minh fi 


am 


nt events of the years 1756-7; Nawadir al-min]} fi 

5 " * 

malaha wa ’1-milh for which he took as models the 



See infra 


o. 248 . 


It has an introduction on rhetoric and eloquence, and 
chapters on allegories, metonymies, metaphors, etc. 

3 

It has some 150 pages and was written in 1761/1175. 

4 

It is not certain whether this diwan was written in 1762 
or in 1786. 


Written in 1757 or in 1765. 
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Halba of Muhammad an-Nawajl (d. 1455/859) , and the Dlwan 
. a?-?ababa of Ibn Abl IJajala (d. 1375/776) ; Na?m ba ; ^ 


~ 9 


abwab fakihat al-khulafa 


At~tiraz al-marqum fl ma'rifat 


mahas.in al-manzum in 10 folios; Al-fu$ul a?-?arlfa wa 


’n-nukat 


lat 


frriba 


Lfa (1757/1171) in 20 folios; Al-frikam 
’l~kalimat al-mu'jiba (1759/1173) ; and a 



'Angara which was regarded very highly. In poetry, 
Amin composed various poems and odes, wrote a takhmls of 



Busiri' s 


the river Tigris. 


and composed a poem on the freezing of 


Amin 'Umari also wrote two treatises in arithmetic 


a Risala fi 'ilm al-hisab written in verse 


with a sharfo in 


prose, and Dhari'at a^-^ullab fi ma'rifat al-hisab . In 1775/ 
1189 he completed an encyclopaedic work in 675 folios entit¬ 
led Matali* al-'ulum wa mawaqi' an-nu J 


um 


commissioned by 'All b. 'All Abu Fada’.il 'Uirtarl 


This 


encyclopaedic work deals with grammar, rhetoric, prosody, 


eloquence, rhyme, 


JJ 



If 


of discussion (bahth wa 


muna?ara ) , logic ( manfig ) , philosophy (hikma) , metaphysics 
( foikma ilahiya ) , arithmetic, theology, Coranic exegesis, 
Tradition, jurisprudence ( fiqh , u$ul al-fiqh, fara ’ i(^) , 


mysticism ( ta$awwuf ) and oratory (mu^a^arat). Amin’s two 
other encyclopaedic works (one of which had also been com¬ 
missioned by 'All 'Umari) deal with the same subjects: 
Zahrat al-fann wa nuzhat al-'uyun , written in 1762/1176, is 
in some 1,400 pages, and Ad-durr al-manthur fi hall qala’id 
an-nuhur is as voluminous. 

Amin 'Umari also copied various reference works 
which can now be found in Mosul. In literature, he edited 
Buljturi ’ s dlwan in 1761/1175, omitting all satirical passages 


and some of the more obscure verses 


In 1773/1187, he 


copied a commentary on the Talkhi? al-miftah fi ’1-ma'ani 


wa 


- 2 


1-bayan by 'Abd ar-Rahim al-'Abbasi (d. 1556/963). 


In 1754/1168, he had copied Abu Shama an-NahwI’s 


commentary 


1 


Fakihat al-khulafa* wa mufakahat a?-zurafa, by Abu 


al-'Abbas 'Arabshah (d. 1450/854). 


2 


Qazwlnl’s resume of Sakkakl’s work, and which Amin had 


studied with his teacher 'All as-Susani. 
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on the Burda, the man?uma of Ibn al-Jazarl (d. 1350/752) and 
Taftazani 's (d. 1389/791) appendix to Zamakhshari' s (d. 1143/ 
538) Sharh nawabigh al-kalim . In the following year, he 
copied the Majma' al-amthal by Aljmad an-Naisaburi al-Maidanl 
(d. 1124/518) . Shari? zawal at-taral? , a work in fiqh attrib¬ 
uted to Abu 'Abdallah al-Kinanl (d. 1416/819) was copied 
in 1754/116 8; two years later, Amin copied Nawawi’s fat_awa 
as well as various works in tafslr al-foadith by Suyu^i; in 
1761/1175, he copied Baghawi's Ma'alim at-tanzil . 

As can be seen, the scope of Amin's culture was 
very wide. He was a prominent intellectual, respected for 
his learning, and many of his works were commissioned by 
princes and notables. 

* * 

* 

Manhal al-auliya’ wa mashrab al- a$fiya’ min sadat al-Mau$il 
al-hadba ’ ^ 


MAN is the most interesting and the most original 

work by a Mosuli historian of the Jalill era. As its title 

indicates, it is a work of regional history. In his preface 

(ff. 3r-4r) , the author sets his aim and reasons for writing 

the book plainly and simply, leaving aside all theories and 

conceptions of history. The preface starts with the usual 

invocation and praises of Allah and of His Prophet which are 

followed by a eulogy of Sa'dallah Bey b. Husain Pasha Jalill, 

later wali of Mosul. This prince, the author informs us, 

had come across a treatise in Turkish and Persian dealing 

2 

with the saints ( auliya’ ) of Bagdad and Iraq, and had 
asked a Mosuli adib , Sayyid Ahmad b. Hamid Fakhri (d. 1804/ 
1219), to translate it into Arabic. Later, Sa'dallah Bey 
requested the author to write a similar book on Mosul, 
presenting through it to the reader all the saints who were 
buried in and around the town: 

1 MAN(1): MS of the British Library, Or. 2429 in 173 folios. 
The title-page gives the name of the book as Kitab tarikh 
al-Mau?il . Amin completed it on 9 Rajab 1201/28 Apr. 1786. 
This MS of the British Library is dated 1297/1879 and is 

the work of Muhammad al-Mau$ili,. a resident of Bagdad who 
made the copy for the British Consul-General. 

2 

Jami' al-anwar fl manaqib al-abrar, by Murtada Nazmi 
Zada (d. 1720/1133). 
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. . . for this noble character and this sublime 
quality is not to be found solely in Bagdad, but 
all regions have their share in this grace, accord¬ 
ing to how well prepared they are to receive it.-*- 
Hence will the virtues of Mosul [through this book] 
become manifest, enriched as they will be by the 
bodies of the Prophets through whom Allah has 
guided His worshipppers, enriched His land and given 
victory to His party and to His warriors. To these 
Prophets should be added the bodies of the noble 
Companions who have erected the palaces of Islam, 
raised its banners, unveiled its innermost secrets 
and safeguarded its gems. And the bodies of the 
Alid lineage, and those of the Fatimid tree, so 
similar to Noah's ark, may Allah bless him, for he 
who takes refuge in it will be saved and he who turns 
his back on it will surely perish. So, I hastened 
to comply with the wishes of His Excellency, and I 
compiled all that I could find regarding the virtues 
of the people of Mosul and the news of its inhabit¬ 
ants [from among the saints], and I added to it a 
brief and useful introduction on the biographies of 
its rulers, its learned men and its poets, and I 
concluded with a word on the miracles performed by 
the saints and a refutation of their ignorant 
detractors ..." 



The preface is followed by an introduction "on 

Mosul, on some of its rulers and learned men, and on some 

of the events which took place in it." This introduction 

takes up more than half the work and falls into six sections 

2 

of very unequal length, based mainly on Ibn Khallikan, Ibn 
al-Wardi, Yaqut and Sib^ b. al-JauzI. 

In section V the author gives us the names of the 
various walis whom the Porte sent to Mosul. He tells us 
quite frankly that he does not know the names of those who 
ruled the province before the year 1000 AH (1591),^ but 
from the eleventh century AH onwards, he supplies us with an 
almost complete list of Ottoman representatives, presenting 
his evidence with great circumspection, putting forward 
alternative versions of the same event, attempting to dis¬ 
tinguish between bearers of the same name in order to spare 



c: 


bi hasab al-isti'dad. 


1 

2 “ 

Sections on Mosul, the Islamic conquest, the Tigris, 

neighbouring towns and villages, the rulers of Mosul, and its 
learned men. 

3 

In fact, Mosul only became an independent wilaya in 1639. 
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♦ 


his reader any great confusion 


As a background to this enum¬ 


eration of walls, we are presented with the continual saga of 
Ottoman-Persian rivalries in Iraq. 

In the eighteenth century, the narrative, for the 
first time since the Ottoman conquest, focuses on Mosul, and 
the town seems to acquire a continuity of its own through 
the succession of Jallll walis. In a way, this continuity 
"shadows" the greater--Ottoman--continuity and allows the 
author a somewhat easier and more concrete identification, 


based as it is on everyday life. And to give but one simple 


1 


illustration of this process: in the Ottoman wars against 
the old enemy, Persia, it is now the Jalllls, and not the 
sultans, who are at the centre of the conflict, as Mosul is 
besieged twice in the first half of the century. 

Of the 106 biographies contained in section VI 
25 are pre-Ottoman: people such as Ibn al-Athir, Yaqut 
al-Malki, Ibn Shaddad, Khapib a^-T^si and Fakhr ad-Daula b. 
Juhair ath-Tha'labi. For the pre-Ottoman period, the bio¬ 
graphies are taken from Ibh Khallikan's Wafayat al-a'yan , 
with the exception of five which are taken from Ibn 
al-'Adlm's Bughyat afr-talab . It seems that Amin, using Ibn 
Khallikan to compile his biographies of famous Mosuli learned 
men and poets, had been disappointed by the letters zain and 
sin in Wafayat al-a'yan , and therefore switched to Ibn 
al-'Adlm using him to supply the required names starting with 


sin and zain. 


2 


Not all of the contemporaries, judged worthy of 


being mentioned in MAN, are, however, deserving of Amin's 
praises and respect. 'All b. Mustafa Ghulami, the Shafiite 

^ For Amin's own account of the siege of Mosul by Nadir Shah, 
see Appendix V. 

2 

It is obvious that historians, while composing their books, 
would use what sources were at their disposal. And in this 
respect, it is interesting to note that at the beginning of 
this century, the Madrasa al-Hasanlya in Mosul had a fragment 
of Ibn al-'Adlm's Bugnya for the letters zain and sin (Zahdam 
b. $arath to Sa'id b. Sahl an-Naisaburi). This MS is now in 
Maktabat al-Auqaf (number ^asanlya 5/22 in 383 pages), and 
the five men mentioned by Amin 'Umari under the letters zain 
and sin (Zaid b. Abi Khadash, Zaid al-Husainl, Zaid at-Taghlibi, 
SirrI ar-Rufa’ and Sa'id at-Taghlibi) can be found in the 
Bughya , pp. 176-177, 180-183, 297-302, 368-370. It is clear 
that MAN's account is a resumd of Ibn al-'Adlm's. 
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mufti and an intimate friend of the Jallll walls, is said to 
be arrogant. 'All as-Susanl, Amin's teacher, is said to 
have "far greater knowledge than wisdom". As for Mahmud 
al-Khuratl, "he was lazy and a bad teacher". But whether 
he praises or criticises, Amin is constantly giving us an 
insight into Mosuli society through his descriptions of 
personal relations between patron and client, teacher and 
disciple, sufi shaikh and murid . And through the vivid 
account he gives us of trivial incidents and anecdotes, the 
author allows us to share in the cultural climate of the 
time. Hence, while presenting us with the biography of 
Jirjls b. Darwlsh, who was a good friend of the mufti 'All 
Abu Fa^a’il 'Umarl and his imam , Amin digresses to tell us 
of the following incident: 

"After the prayer had ended, somebody whispered in 
'All Abu Fatja’il's ear that Jirjls b. Darwlsh was 
drunk. So 'All turned to the congregation and told 
them: 'Repeat your prayers, all of you, I see our 

imam is drunk.' At which point Jirjls turned to 
'All and said to him: 'I have been performing these 
prayers with you people for forty years. Can you 
remember one single time when I was not drunk? 1 "-*• 

Thut such a light-hearted story could be included in a serious 

work on the saints of the town is indicative of a certain 

mentality which more formal descriptions of Mosul and of 

Sunni Islam do not betray. In all, this extremely useful if 

lengthy introduction is an invaluable source for the study 

of Jallll Mosul. 


We now move to the main topic of the work, or, as 

2 

Amin puts it, "the original purpose", being a presentation 
"of the inhabitants of the luminous tombs, of their radiant 
morals and their blessed state. And we begin with the 
prophets, may Allah's peace and blessings be upon them, and 
after them the noble Companions and then the others, stating 
all that we were able to find concerning them" (ff. 93r-163r). 

The author introduces us to 118 saints and righteous 
men whose tombs ( magam , mashhad , qabr ) are, or are said to 

i - -_._n._- i - - ~ ~ - - - — - - - * - - ■ *■ — — — ~ - — ~ — ■ - ■ ■ ■ — - - - ■ - - 

1 f. 86v. 

2 

Arabic: al-maq?ad al-a?ll (indicating that the author was 

well aware of the long digression). 
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be, in and around Mosul. Amin starts with the prophets (Nufr, 
Yunus, Jirjls) and the Companions, telling us the reason why 
people believe that they were buried in Mosul, quoting the 
various traditions concerning them, and taking great pains 
to differentiate between the various holders of the same 
name. Amin not only questions the identity of the occupants 
of such and such a tomb, or their lineage, he also casts 
doubt on the very existence of a tomb on a site visited by 
the people. Hence he tells us that the tomb of Sayyida 
Nafisa "is in various places in Mosul."'*' The mausoleum of 
Imam 'Abd al-Muljsin b. al-^asan is in the north of Mosul, 

"but Allah knows best." And as for the tomb attributed to 
$alilj b. a$-§ali£In, "it is but a simple well to which people 
are superstitiously attracted." 

Whether he dismisses a venerated site, or whether 
he confirms it, Amin is constantly informing us. First, at 
the level of topography, by describing the areas surrounding 
the tombs lying without the walls of the town—hills, orchards, 
fields, villages—by situating with relative precision those 
within the walls, by relating the names of certain mafoallas 
to this or that tomb, by telling us of the various inscriptions 
that can be found on their walls. Secondly, at a social and 
economic level, on the way in which, as time passed, the waqf 
property of certain sanctuaries gradually became mulk , usually 
passing to the family of the Mutawalll . Hence, the waqf of 
Ibrahim az-Zaitunl: wa gad taghallabat c alaiha aidl ’n-nas 
fa $arat amlak ; and the same applies to the waqf of Shaikh 
'Annaz al-Aswad. Also at a social and economic level, the 
author informs us of the investments of the princes and the 
notables, of the founding of sanctuaries and of the repair 
works effected from one century to the other, as well as of 
expansion of waqf property, especially under the Jalills. 
Finally, at a cultural and mental level, Amin points out the 
tombs especially sought by the common people ('amma) and the 

1 I ■ I —**i^^#* 

"nicknames" they give various saints, as well as the partic¬ 
ular properties of this and that tomb. Hence, writing about 
Shaikh Ibrahim al-'Umarl, whose tomb is situated outside the 


As a reader of Ibn Khallikan, the author would of course 
know that she is in fact buried in Egypt: see Ibn Khallikan 
(A), II, 223-224. 
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walls on the road to Tall A'far, the author informs us that 
highwaymen do not harm those travellers who seek refuge in 

his sanctuary. 

The description becomes even more lively when we 
move into the Ottoman period to be introduced to "contemporary" 
saints. The author deals with many majadhlb ; sufis who were 
drawn to Allah, such as Sayyid Muhammad b. Zain al-'Abidin, 

"who sometimes appeared to have succumbed to melancholia 
( malikhulya ) when he would contravene the sharl 'a , while at 
other times he seemed to be drawn to Allah"; or this 'Umar, 


disciple of Yunus b. Siyala the Rifa'i: 

"He fancied a young lad who used to be an apprentice 
to a tailor near our house. This 'Umar often spent 
his nights in a nearby masjid , singing and humming 
until dawn, while we all mocked him. One day, as 
he was performing a ceremony of tauhid , he asked his 
disciples to stab themselves with knives and pins in 
the stomach, and it so happened that one of them 
died as a result. 'Umar had to flee Mosul and went 
to Diyar Bakr where he was later to allay the doubts 
of the people by going into an oven and emerging from 
it unharmed. " 1 


Besides the majadhlb and the dervishes, Amin mentions a few 
simpletons ( ablah ), such as Sharif Sharaf ad-Dln, "a simple¬ 
ton whose tomb is visited and venerated by the simpletons." 
The exposd he gives us, in this book, of his personal 
experience of sufis and of the cult of the saints allows us 

a true insight into Mosuli society. 

* 


In his conclusion (ff. 163r-173v), Amin presents 
us with "everything that has been said about the miracles 
of the saints and a refutation of those who deny them and 
those who reject them." The author quotes hadlth , sufi com¬ 
pilations and treatises, and he tells us of contemporary 
karamat which he had either witnessed personally, or heard of 
from truthful and reliable sources. 

* * 

* 


The end of MAN shows, just how difficult it is to 


1 


f. 152v. 
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separate history from this collective culture which we call 
aaab, from this wide field of discursive events where various 
"disciplines" and "genres" meet and mingle. MAN had started 
as a descriptive work and a eulogy of Mosul aiming at showing 
the qualities of the town and at proving that it had and still 


has 


its fair share of saints, righteous men and learned men. 


It ends in polemics, as the author perceives the emergence of 
a fundamentalist movement of thought threatening the very 
local experience which the book aims to present. Indeed, one 
of the learned men mentioned in MAN is Ahmad b. al-Kaula, once 
a sufi QSdiri who dared put in doubt the cult of Nabi Allah 
Jirjis, fell into disgrace, and was ordered to repent by the 
wali. Tarlkh and kalam meet in the mind of adlb and in his 
work. Without pomp or pretence, somewhat involuntarily, 
tarlkh is put to the service of kalam , and both come to illus - 

trate a local, a Mosuli experience. 
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IV. YASIN B. KHAIRALLAH *UMARI 


Yasln b. Khairallah 'Umari was born on a Thursday 


at the end of Rajab 1158/end 


Amin 'Umari, author of MAN 


1 


July 1745, the brother of 
Although he grew up in a 


family renowned for its great learning, we know nothing of 
his education and life before his forties. No doubt Yasln, 
like his brother Amin before him, had learned to read with 
his father Khairallah who must also have given him rudiments 


of grammar 


No doubt he attended the madrasat as-$ibyan 


when in his teens, but the names of his teachers have not 
reached us, and this indicates that he only received a rudimen¬ 
tary education, not acquiring any i j aza . The young Yasln was 
certainly not an ' alim , but he was a sufi and, like his 
brother Amin and most Mosulis of his time, he belonged to 
the Qadlrl and the Naqshbandl orders. His shaikh was 'Uthman 
al-Kha^lb al-Aswad who was also the shaikh of most of Yasln's 
generation. 

The only mudarris under whom Yasln studied and 
whose name has reached us is c Abd al-Qadir al-Arblll who 
had come to settle in Mosul in 1789/1204, teaching at the 
school of Zakarlya at-Tajir in Maljallat Bab al-'Iraq, not 


far from Yasln's home. 


Abd al-Qadir taught Yasln fiqh. 


and it thus seems that Yasln took his first ij aza around the 
age of 46. This is the only trace we have of Yasln's 
"official" education. Still, his culture was extremely vast 
albeit superficial, and his brother Amin must have helped 
him enormously. Yasln and Amin shared the same house until 
1777/1191 when a dispute forced them to divide up their 



r' s 



Yasln acknowledges his intellectual debt 


1 


They were both from the same father and mother: akh wa 


shaglq (uterine brother). 
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to his brother Amin when he says: "I am but a drop in the 

ocean of his culture." And it is interesting to note that 
Yasln had decided to "go back to school" and learn fiqh in 

1789, just after the death of his brother Amin in 1788. 

In the same year Yasin entered the service of Sa'dallah 
Bey (later Pasha)' b. Husain Pasha Jalill, and he remained 
his personal imam for 12 years. This is the only remunerated 
position held by Yasin of which we know. Yasin appears to 
have made his living by writing history books, madfr and 
ta’rlkh , dedicating them to the princes and notables of 
Mosul, thus making sure of this kifaya which was indis¬ 
pensable for any pursuit of knowledge. He was definitely a 
"court historian", but not, it would seem,a very highly 
prized one, as none of his works appear to have been actually 
commissioned beforehand. Rather, Yasin appears to have 
offered them a post eriori in the hope of a reward. Yasin* s 
financial situation had its ups and downs. He belonged to a 
minor branch of the 'Umari family, and did not benefit from 
the tauliya of the 'Umari Mosque. His fortunes seemed to 
have further suffered from the dispute he had with his 
brother Amin, and his nephews later denied him the books 
left by his father Khairallah. At some point, around 1790, 
his financial position appears to have been desperate enough 
to force him to "sell the rough draft" of a major historical 
work he was compiling. But in all, Yasin appears to have 
had the kifaya necessary for him to be able to consecrate 
all his time to the pursuit of knowledge. Yasin 1 s vast 
historical production is an essential source for the study 
of Jalili Mosul, and as his chronicles and biographies stop, 
so does the picture we have of Jalili society become blurred. 
Indeed, Yasin is the last local chronicler of the Jalili era, 
and between the end of his works and the emergence of new 
sources (consular reports, etc.) is a regrettable gap 
which, among other more serious things, means that we do not 
even know the exact date of his death (he must have died 

c. 1820) . 

Yasin 'Umari was primarily a historian, and his 
17 historical works are here to prove it. Fifteen of these 
will be examined at some length in the following pages, 
while two others have remained beyond my reach: Ad-durr 
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al-muntathir fl tarajim fu^ala’ al-qarn ath-thalith 'ashar 

is a biographical dictionary of contemporary 'ulama’ 

and udaba* , and all copies of it appear to have been lost. 

Since the author refers to it in his NIS as well as in his 
QUO, both written before 1797/1212 , it would seem that this 
biographical dictionary, despite its title, must have been 
written at the end of the twelfth century AH, and this 
makes its loss less important, since the information it 
contains would be found in other works by Yasin. 'Umari. 

The second work, Ar-rauj az-zahir fl tawarlkh al-muluk 
al-awa’il wa’l-awakhir is a biographical dictionary of kings, 
emirs and religious dignitaries, ordered alphabetically and 
written c. 1790. No copy of it has reached us. The 
remaining 15 works which will now be examined, will be divided 1 
into five categories: dynastic history, annalistic history, 
biographical dictionaries, local history and chronicle of 
events. 

As an adib, Yasin also showed interest in other 
fields of learning. In literature and language he wrote 
Rau^at al-mushtaq wa nuzhat al- f ushshaq , Rauqi al-adab and 
c Uyun al-adab , all before 1796 it seems; in 1811 he wrote 
a work on prosody entitled Al-*adhb a$-?afl fl tashil 
al-qawafI ; and in poetry he composed qa$a’id , including 
various madh and ta’rlkh , as well as a poem on the violent 
events of the years 1756-7. He has a poem on the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams entitled Maqagid at-ta c bir ; a book on 
prayers and supplications called As-suyuf as-sa^i c a ; and 
a medical treatise entitled Al-kharida * 1-*Umariya . 

As for the works which we know he copied, they 
reflect his sufi concerns. These works include Al-lam c a 
’n-nuraniya fl hall mushkilat ash-shajara ’n-nu f maniya 
by $adr ad-Dln al-QunawI (d. 1273/672), copied in 1802/ 

1217; Yafl'I's Rauj ar-rayahln fl hikayat a?-galihln , which 
Yasin copied in 1806/1221; Tuhfat ar-raghibln fi amr 
at~tawa'In, which is an extract from Ibn Hajar al-'AsqalanI 1 s 

I i 1 ■ H a !*■ I M 

Badhl al-ma^n fl akhbar copied in 1772/1186; in 

the same year- Yasin copied Suyu^I's Al-kashf 'an mujawazat 
hadhih al-umma *1-alif which is a work in the science of 
hadith, an anonymous Kitab masa’il al-khilaf bain al-imamain; 


1 


Somewhat arbitrarily and for reasons of convenience. 
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Al -gala’id wa ’1-fara’id (a work of figh by 'Abd al-Ghani 
an-Nabulsl) ; a poem entitled Tuhfat al-mubtadl which I haye 


not been able to 



entitled Ikhtilaj al-a'da’ 


and a literary piece of work 
attributed to Imam Ja'far 


as-Sadiq. 


1 


Finally Yasln also made a copy of the dlwan of 


Safi ad-Dln al-Hilli (d. 1349/750) , as well as of Ad-durr 


an-naql 




an Arabic translation by 


Muslim Akhi Baba al-Mau$ilI of the treatise by 'Abd 
al-Mu’min al-Balkhl. 


A. 


Dynastic History 


_ 2 


'Unwan al-a'yan fi dhikr tawarikh muluk az-zaman 


Written, it seems, in 1789/1203, AYA is a work 
of dynastic history which is divided into an introduction, 

43 different chapters and a conclusion. Unfortunately, the 
Berlin MS which has reached us is incomplete: it has 303 
folios and stops in the middle of the 42nd chapter, while 
presenting the reign of Sultan Maljmud I, so that the reigns 
of the following Ottoman sultans are missing, and so are the 


last chapter and the mysterious conclusion 


At one point. 


however, the author does give a hint as to the nature of 
the last chapter. On folio 303r, in the biography of Sultan 
Mahmud I, the following khabar appears: 

"In 1153, Husain Pasha Jallll, wali of Mosul, marched 
at the head of his soldiers and besieged 'Amadlya. 

And we shall give an account of this event in the 
biography of the said vizir.” 

This seems to indicate that the last chapter dealt with the 
Jalill dynasty, exclusively or in part. And if in part, 
then one can safely assume that the chapter also dealt with 
the Mamluk Pashas of Bagdad, as such a chapter would presumab¬ 
ly follow a chapter on the Ottoman sovereigns and constitute 
a satisfactory concluding part to this universal history 
arranged by dynasties. 


1 

2 


See Brockelmann, SI, 104. 

AYA: MS of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, number 9484. 
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The invocation is followed by a brief excursus on 
the usefulness of the writing of history—unveiling the 
details of the lives of the virtuous men, informing on their 
good deeds, etc. Then comes a presentation of the work by 

the author: 

"In this book, I have mentioned the prophets and the 
messengers, then the Rashidun caliphs. And I followed 
this with a mention of the kings and the sultans, 
specifying the date of their birth, the rise of their 
State, the wars and other events which took place 
during their reign, and finally their death, all 
according to what I was able to find in the books of 
history. I divided the book into an introduction, 43 
chapters and a conclusion . . . and I gave it the 

name e Unwan . . . and when I completed it, I^offered 

it to Sa'dallah Bey b. £!usain Pasha Jallll." 

The work is based on Qaramanx, Ibn al-Wardl and 


Yafi'I, and marginally so on Ibn al-Athlr, 'Umara's Tarikh 
al-Yaman and Muljibbl's Khula$at al-athar . Yet however varied 
its sources, AYA is always prone to oversimplification, and 
the events reported are sketchy and lack in principle of 
causality. AYA is also negligent in the transcription of 
names and the dating is erratic. 

In a corpus which defines itself as essentially 
Middle Eastern, it is, at first sight, surprising to find a 
separate, and substantial, section on the Umayyads of Spain. 
The more so since in ATH, also by the author of AYA, Muslim 
Spain is judged worthy of a mere 11 akhbar , as opposed to 50 
for the Byzantines and more than 100 for the Crusaders: 

Middle Eastern perspective of the author. From the mere 
appendage to the mamlaka that it is in ATH, the Andalus 


becomes a constitutive element of Islam in AYA 


The reason 


behind this great discrepancy in the order of importance of 
the Andalus from one work to the other by the same Mosuli 
author is probably to be sought in the different natures of 
the two works. ATH is an annalistic history of Islam which 
certainly effects an unconscious selection of "universal" 
events, sorting out the relevant from the irrelevant, the 
primordial from the accessory: an operation which, as the 
centuries go past, gradually unveils a line of historical 
continuity orbiting around a single centre which determines 
the author's vantage point and his "position of discourse". 


1 


This is followed by a large section of madh. 
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And in this context, one can clearly understand that the 

Andalus, past adventure in a far away land which has long 
been acknowledged as the land of the Infidels, is of minor 
importance and of no lasting consequence. AYA, on the other 
hand, is a work of dynastic history which truly endeavours 
to "impress" the reader by offering him the political and 
military achievements of Islam as well as the cultural and 
civilisational monuments left by its rulers and dynasties. 

And in this context, the Umayyad dominions in Spain, marches 
of the mamlaka and vanguard of Islam, acquire a new dimension. 
On the same lines, the mosques, madrasas and palaces built by 
the Analusian rulers in so distant a land acquire the strength 


of symbolic defiance 


For an eighteenth century Iraqi histor 


ian who is compiling a dynastic history, the Andalus is part 
of Islam's "ornamental history" and not part of Islam's 
"formative history". Hence the importance, in AYA, of the 
Andalus; hence the complimentary aspect in which many of its 


princes are presented in the texts 


privilege of a dynasty 


which, by its remoteness in time and its geopolitical position 
on the thughur, succeeds in escaping discursive polemics and 
petty squabblings. The Umayyads of Spain are part of a 
history which is "spread" before the reader who is asked to 
approve, and admire. 

The same discursive mechanism is apparent in the 
chapter on the Barmakids. Indeed, the importance of the 
Barmakids in the economy of discourse far exceeds the import¬ 
ance accorded to the Marwanids or the Dailamites for example. 
Whereas in political terms the importance of the latter far 
exceeds that of the Barmakids whose formative effect on the 
shaping of Islamic history is relatively small. This 
discrepancy between political and cultural importance of the 
Barmakids in AYA illustrates the function of AYA as a work 
of "ornamental history". 

The only truly original contribution made by AYA 
can be found in the chapters on the Khawarij and onthe 

Having started Chapter XXXVII with "the Kharijites 



fought by 'All 


r- II 


the author then ventures onto hitherto 


untrodden paths: less interested by Kharijism, by the 
Iba<Jiya and the $ufrlya, than by the khawarij . 

Relying on the usual sources and putting forward 



normal and unoriginal akhbar, the author has nevertheless 


produced an uncommon chapter -which is based on an interesting 
meaning of the term kharijl « Rather than narrowly referring 
to Kharijism, it sends the reader back to kharaja ('an 
at~t^*a ) , to an act of rebellion against authority, to a 
rupture in the prevailing order of things: hence the 
inclusion, in this chapter, of the Carmathians, the Zanj and 
the Khurramxya, of a slave who rebelled against his master, 
of a dignitary who took up arms against his sultan. 


1 


This 


same concept of khari]I also sends the reader back to kharaj a 
( min biladih ), to a departure, to a physical movement which 
disturbs peace and harmony, shakes a recognised equilibrium 
and ignores the acknowledged division of the world: hence 
the inclusion of Byzantine Emperors and Domestics who, having 


cros 



the Jaihan, have trodden on "our" territory; hence 


the presence here of the Frankish kings who left their distant 
country, crossed the seas and came to spread terror in the 
ma mlaka . And then of course, the term kharijI can also refer 
to a combination of the two meanings of physcial movement and 
moral movement away from harmony: these are the the Mongols 
who had no assigned territory in the represented world and 
who, coming from nowhere, from the wilderness, have erupted 
on to our civilised world in open rebellion against all its 
values; these are also the Nadir Shahs who, having rebelled 
against the recognised authorities in their country (in this 
case the Safavids), have then turned their nose up at the 
status quo and invaded our land. 

"The zanadiga are those who claimed godliness and 
2 

prophethood." As in the previous chapter on the khawarij, 
this one joins together a great variety of individuals, dif¬ 
ferent in time and in space, in character and in impact, but 
united in the eye of the beholder, by that which was described 
by Michel Foucault as "ce geste qui exclut" by the granting 
of the appellation and the public exposition of evil. 

The difference between the khawarij and the 
is mainly political. It is a difference between 



1 


In UNW(l), f. 89v, the Mamluk emirs who rebelled in Bagdad 


in 1778/1192 are called khawarij. 


2 


On the political implications of the term 




B. Lewis, Islam in History (London, 1973), pp. 228-229. 
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movements ( khawarij ) leading to armed rebellion, secession, 
invasion, physical threat, and individuals • (zanadiqa) who 


po 


se a moral and ideological threat 


It is also a differ 



between kufr through action ( khawarij ) and kufr through 
the word, through discourse ( zanadiqa ). And this is why two 
Carmathians, Karmanlh and Abu Fa$Il, find themselves included 
in the chapter on the zanadiqa —being "ideologues"—while three 
other Carmathians, Abu Sa'id, Abu Tahir and Zikrawaih, as 
leaders of movements and rebellions, are included in the 


chapter on the khawarij . 


Chapter XLII is on the Ottoman State 


n 


may Allah 


preserve their State until the end of time." QaramanI is 
certainly the main source for the first ten sultans. From 
the reign of Sultan Murad III onward there is a definite 
resemblance with the phrasing of Muhibbl's accounts. And as 
MuhibbI stops at Sultan Muhammad IV, the reader can perceive 
a definite epistemological break there. Hence, it would be 
of interest to note here that the first khabar for the reign 
of Sultan Muljammad IV concerns a Yazldi from the region of 
Mosul who went to Istanbul in search of a position and took 
up arms against the sultan when he was shunned. In the bio¬ 
graphy of Sultan Muhammad IV there is also news of Porte-Mosul 
relations and more news from the eastern provinces than ever 

. In the biographies of Muhammad's successors there is 
still news of the western front and of Istanbul, but the 
eastern and increasingly Iraqi and Mosuli character of the 
akhbdr becomes more obvious. The Pashas of Bagdad, the Baban 
Kurds, the Shii tribes of Iraq and the Jalllis of Mosul emerge 
on the discursive scene. This strong "localisation" trend is 
interrupted as the Berlin MS stops while dealing with the 
biography of Sultan Mahmud I, but it is bound to have continued 
as contemporary historical sources become more and more oral 
and more and more local, and the last chapter of the book 
deals with contemporary Iraq and Mosul. 
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For the student of the Middle East, AYA comes as 
a disappointment as it tells him nothing of Jallll Mosul, 
while most of its information regarding Muslim history is 
very common. Still, a few passages (e.g., the khawarij ) 
constitute an interesting pointer to the mentality of the 
time. AYA is a good example of a provincial work of 
"ornamental" history which, by its generality and concision, 
appeals to the average cultured man. 


I 
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Al-athar al-jallya fl ’ 1-hawadith 

The British Library manuscript of ATH is something 

of an enigma. Purchased by the Library in 1901, it bears 

neither a date of copying nor the name of the copyist. The 

handwriting is rather poor and very uneven, the work is 

covered with erasings, and certain names of nations and 

places are distorted. Hence, Belgrade becomes Bagdad 

(p. 238); and the Russians, "worshippers of the cross", 

2 

become "worshippers of the sultan" on p. 2 42. Some pages 
of the manuscript have 20 lines (e.g.,p. 28) while others 
(e.g., p. 224) have 30 lines or even more. The work falls 
into twelve separate sections, each dealing with one cen¬ 
tury, starting with the year of the Hijra and ending in the 
year 1199 AH: a universal, annalistic work which covers 
twelve centuries of Islam. The work ends quite decisively 
in the year 1784/1199, as the last paragraph of the last 
page brings us a statement to that effect. The reader 

first becomes aware of the bizarre nature of ATH when, 
having reached p. 223 of the manuscript, he finds the follow¬ 
ing statment awaiting him after the news of the year 1726/1139: 

"Here ends the history of Yasln al-Kha^Ib. From this 
year until the end, what has been recorded cannot be 
taken into consideration, as most of it is inartic¬ 
ulate and consists of blind wanderings^ which can be 
neither edited nor corrected. And this is precisely 
why I have taken it upon myself, I Muhammad Amin A1 
Yasln to rewrite this book in the year 1212 of the 
Hijra in order to please the noble and the learned 
ones who might come to read it." 

And so it seems that this manuscript of ATH, or the original 

upon which it is based, was "edited" by a contemporary of 

the author, Yasln 'Umarl. And one can only speculate as to 

the why of the matter. At the beginning of this century, 

Madrasat al-Khayyaip in Mosul had a unique manuscript of ATH 


ATH: MS of the British Library, Or. 6300 in 248 pages. 

As the word ^LkJL. replaces the word (jLL* 3 . 

3 Arabic: khabafr f ashwawi *ayyan. 
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in the hand of the author himself. This manuscript is now 
lost,- but Dr. D. Jalabl's ZUB is based on it. Dr. Jalabi's 
private papers (now in Maktabat al-Auqaf in Mosul) tell us 
that in the original manuscript of ATH—by the hand of the 
author—the small passage by Muhammad A1 Yasin had been 
added in the margin. And so it seems that the copyist of 
the British Library copy of ATH has included it in the body 
of the text. The British Library copy also differs from 
the original in two respects. The original contained 273 
pages, and the last folio, covering the events of the year 
1794/1209 was missing when Dr. JalabI examined it, whereas 
the British Library copy, the ’’edited" one, stops ten years 
earlier in 1199 AH. And there is something else missing from 
the British Library copy: in the original, the author, in 
his preface, dedicates the work to Muhammad Amin Bey b. 
Ibrahim Bey b. Yunus Bey b. Yasin Effendi al-Muftl (Al 
Yasin) , whereas this dedication cannot be found in the Brit¬ 
ish Library copy.^ 

ATH comprises a short preface and twelve sections. 
The book is introduced by the invocation and praises to 
Allah, and in the next paragraph, the author introduces his 
work to the reader: 


"While reading books of history—books which are equally 
instructive and entertaining, I decided to compile a 
separate book about outstanding and magnificent events, 
and I therefore compiled this book, using various 
sources such as Ibn al-Athlr, Ibn Khallikan, Ibn 


al-Wardi, the Ghurar 2 


and the Himyan^ 


as well as what 


Until today this kind of "editing" takes place in Mosul. 
When $iddlq Bey Jallll published Yasin 'Umari’s GHA in 1940, 
he was approached by a prominent member of the 'Umarl family 
who asked him if he could eliminate from the publication the 
passages of the MS where Yasin 'Umari makes violent diatribes 
against the Kurds: and this because a notable 'Umari of the 
time had just married into a Kurdish family. As a result of 
this request, all published copies of GHA were withdrawn from 
the bookshops and pages 81-82 torn out before the copies were 
put back into circulation. The Middle East Centre (St. 

Antony's College, Oxford) has a copy of GHA, published by 
§iddiq Bey Jalili, and it seems that this copy is one of the 
very few to have escaped the mutilation that awaited its 
sister copies. 

2 

Most probably Ghurar akhbar muluk al-furs , attributed to 
either Husain al-Marghanl ath-Tha * alibi or to Abu Mansur. 

'Abd al-Malik ath-Tha' alibi.. 

3 

§alah ad-Dln a$-§afadl’s Nakt al-himyan fi nukat al-'umyan , 
although I have been unable to trace a single khabar mentioned 
in ATH to the said work. 
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I have heard from the wise men and what I have 


. I wanted this^book to 

be an example for those who can understand -1 so that 


witnessed with my own eyes 


the reader might acquire some knowledge of what 
happened in the cities and in various other import- 
and places, and so that the wise and intelligent 
among the illustrious be honoured." 

The written sources mentioned in this preface do not cover 

all of the material contained in ATH, especially since all 

the sources mentioned stop short of the Ottoman period. 

One obvious other source must be the author's previous works, 

AYA for example. 

Most of the akhbar are oversimplified as ATH shies 
away from doctrinal problems and refuses to tackle the cause 
of political strife, choosing instead to concentrate on the 
military and violent succession of events from which the law 
of causality is totally absent. This oversimplified and 
schematic view of history might well irritate the modern 
scholar, but it surely serves a purpose in itself. First of 
all, it casts a light on history as entertainment much more 
than as learning and understanding. Secondly, it illustrates 
the gap between political power and true knowledge, between 
the malik and the *alim , and, through them, between the mamlaka 
(rival and conflicting succession of dynasties) and the umma 
—in a way present in its totality in the mind of each single 
learned man who is untouched and untainted by the corruption 
of power, the more so since he is not concerned with establish¬ 
ing relations of cause to effect between events which, in any 
way, are morally condemnable. Finally, this lack of "under¬ 


standing", this "ignorance", allows a 


somewhat reassuring 


picture of the umma , since it does away with many segmentations 

and internal rivalries. Hence these Ghuzz Turcomans who 

2 


captured Balkh in 1153/548 are not said to be Muslims, 
the same context, the Saljuqids are never said to be Ghuzz 


In 


themselves. 


3 


The eighth century is, at an epistemological level 


quite interesting 


The first years introduce us to the future 


1 

2 


Arabic 


ibra li ula ’1-absar 


Whereas Ibn al-Wardi (Tatimma, II, 53) tells the reader 


that they were Muslims. 


3 


Whereas Ibn al-Wardi tells us that they were Ghuzz 


(Tatimma, II, 53) . 
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masters of the destiny of Sunni Islam: "In 702 Sultan 

'Uthman Khan, son of Urthughrul, ancestor of the glorious 

sultans, marched at the head of the Islamic armies, besieged 

the fortress of Izniq, conquered it and made it Dar al-Islam." 1 

Iznlq (NicaeaT was in fact conquered in 732 by Urkhan son of 

2 

'Uthman. But beyond historical error, what is of real 
interest here is that neither Ibn al-Wardl nor Yafi'I, ATH 1 s 
two main sources, mention the first Ottomans. The reader is 
thus presented with a phenomenon of binarity with, on the one 
hand political identification of ATH with the Ottoman dynasty, 
and on the other hand cultural identification with the Mamluks 
of Egypt through the pre-Ottoman sources. Indeed, in spite of 
the rise of the Ottomans, Egypt remains at the heart of the 
texts: "In 709 news reached Egypt of a Frankish onslaught on 

3 

Granada." The Mamluk sultan of Egypt is still the sultan, as 
indicated by the fact that the texts refer to him without 
further precision: as-sul-fran . 

Towards 1329/730, however, this binarity fades 
away as ATH stops relying on pre-Ottoman sources and news 
about Egypt is taken, in retrospect, from an Ottoman source, 
Qaramani.. ATH 1 s accounts of Mamluk-Ottoman-Timurid relations 

4 

are taken from him, and so is the "Egyptian news" such as 
coups d'dtat and the many tribulations of the sultanate: 
from observer Egypt becomes observed. 

Section X sees the final demise of the Mamluks in 
Egypt, once the spear-head and standard-bearers of Islam, now 
simply sultans of Egypt, masters of Egypt, and "ill-omened 

5 

Circasssians", while the Ottoman sultan becomes the sultan. 

This century is also the century of the Persians and 
it is inaugurated by the emergence C guhur ) of Isma'Il the 
Safavid. ATH gives us a shortened account of Qaramani, but 


ATH, p. 143. 

2 

See S.J. Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern 
Turkey (Cambridge, 1976), vol. I, p. 15; Qaramani, p. 298. 


3 

4 


ATH, p. 144. 

The account of the rise of Timur is the same in ATH as it 


is in Qaramani, and both quote Kitab 
p. 155: 


muntakhab 


dhak 


muntakhab 


pp. 288-289 


dhakara sahib al-muntakhab 


_. In ATH, 

and in Qaramani, 
In AYA,which was 


written prior to ATH, Yasln b. Khairallah, introducing Timur 
in his chapter on the khawarij, quotes $ahib al-muntakhab. 

5 ‘ 


ATH, p. 194 


al-jarakisa ’1-anhas. 
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also draws from other sources such as Muhibbi. 

With the division of the Muslim world between 
Ottomans and Safavids, Iraq emerges as the main battlefield: 
border province devastated from all sides. And this is why 
accounts of wars and battles go beyond the mere military 

encounter: they become more intelligible, easier to follow, 

and the nomenclature—names of peoples, individuals and 
places—becomes relatively clear. In contrast, the news from 
the western empire, the front and the capital, is all 
extremely confused, and ATH's accounts of the struggles for 
power in Istanbul excessively naive. 

The western empire remains covered with mist. It 
is not possible to say whether ATH has relied on Na'Ima for the 
11th century. This is possible, although Na'Ima is far more 
detailed and precise than the provincial adlb who wrote ATH. 

ATH delights in conveying to the reader small incidents, 

"signs" and "symbols", 3- which, in themselves, personify an 
event or a period. Hence, in 1593/1002, when the Ottomans 
besieged Yanuq, a shell fired by the Infidels broke the noble 


standard. While Na'Ima does not mention this particular 

2 

incident in his account of the campaign, it can be found in 


Muhibbi, 


period. 




whose akhbar can often be found in ATH during this 


In this century, Mosul emerges in the narrative 
with news of droughts, invasions of locusts, etc. In the 
last year of the century one witnesses the first personal 
intervention by the author of ATH: the point where 'iyan 
and hearsay start to replace isnad: 


"In this year, a famine known as the great famine 


struck Mosul. 


was told by my father, Khairallah 


al-Kha^Ib, that when he was just ten years old he 
witnessed the hardships which were brought by this 
famine which lasted 3 years."5 


old he 


"La petite histoire’!. 

2 

See Annals , I, 32-33. 

3 IV, 353. 

4 

Cf. for example ATH, p. 204 and Muhibbi, IV, 352; ATH, 

p. 205 and Muhibbi, IV, 353; ATH, p. 208 and Muhibbi, I, 

289; ATH, p. 209 and Muhibbi, IV, 264, for the deposition 

of Mu^^afa I; ATH, p. 212 and Muhibbi,: IV, 338 for the 

conquest of Bagdad by the Ottomans in 1638/1048. 

5 ATH, p. 217. 
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In the twelfth century ATH acquires a strong local 
flavour. At the level of sources, Mosuli historians, Mosuli 
travellers and merchants, and the author's friends and 
relatives supply the political news of the province and convey 
be it by writing or orally, reports about all sorts of events 


taking place in Iraq, in Persia or in Istanbul. 


1 


Still at 


the level of sources, 'iyari becomes prominent as the author 
tells us of the events he has witnessed, from the urban strife 


to the c ajlb which pervades the narrative: 

2 

"In the spring of 1180 it rained in Mosul and the 
skies poured forth quantities of tiny frogs. At 
that time I was in the market, and when it 
stopped raining I returned home from outside the 
walls 3 to find the around covered with innumer¬ 


able little frogs 


H 



Parallel to this "regionalisation" of sources is 
a "regionalisation" of contents, as the subject matter and 
preoccupations of ATH become increasingly Iraqi and Mosuli. 
Bagdad rises to prominence with IJasan Pasha and his son 
Ahmad Pasha after him preparing the way for the Mamluk 
dynasty. The power and prominence of the Pashas of Bagdad 
is well illustrated in the narrative, as every victory against 


1 


Hence in the account of Nadir Shah's campaigns 


lands 


"I have heard from someone I trust that 


in far 

ii 

• • i 


away 


227. 


ATH, p 
2 

The author would have 
3 


been 22 years old 


This indicates that the market in question is most prob¬ 


ably Suq Bab 


d, or else Suq Bab at-Tub. 


4 


ATH, p. 237. Six years later 


, ATH gives us the following 
had died of the plague, leaving 
The father gave the baby the breast and milk 

the child who lived and grew up 

suckled by his father, glory be to the Fosterer, the Strong, 
the Mighty. This story is well known among the people of 
Mosul," ATH, p. 241. The inhabitants of Mosul today still 
recall the story of the owner of a shaikhana who died some 15 


story: "A poor man's wife 

a suckling, 
flowed abundantly, feeding 



ago. 
birth to him. 




This man's mother, it seems, had died while giving 

father then carried the baby to the 
of Nabi Jirjls, and as a result he was able to suckle the 
child who grew and lived. 
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the Persians or the tribes of Ba^ra brings madh and ta’rlkh 


by Mosuli poets 


Closer to Mosul, one sees the emergence of 


the Kurds of the emirate of Bahdlnan, as well as of the pred¬ 
atory Yazldls of Jabal Sinjar. Interestingly enough, it 


seems 


that the intensity of the accounts of disturbances, 


feuds, raids and razzias, etc 


focuses along a line which 


goes from Ba$ra on the Persian Gulf, to Bagdad, to Mosul, to 


Aleppo on the Mediterranean, thus outlining the mercantile 
profile of the individual or group of individuals whose 
preoccupations and interests inspire the narrative of ATH. 



Ad-durr al-maknun fi ’1-ma’athir al-ma^iya min al-qurun 


A. The Paris MS'*" 


In the preface (pp. 1-3) the author tells the reader 
that he had originally written a book in which he had followed 


the model of Yafi'I (Mir’at al -jina n) and Ibn al-Wardl 
(Tatimma), starting with the Hijra until the year 1200 AH. 


"But then I mislaid this book, and this loss saddened 
me very much for I had not made a fair copy of it. 


DUR(l): MS of the Bibliotheque Nationale, number Arabe 

4949, in 670 pages. The copy, by Muhammad b. As'ad NInawI,. 
is dated Monday 18 Rabl' II 1297 ( sic ) and it is based on a 
MS (probably by Yasln 'Umarl himself) completed on 25 Muharram 

1218/18 May 1803. 


And so it remained for some years until Allah enabled 
me finally to compile this book which is based on 

* 1 , ibn al-Wardi, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Khallikan, 



Tarikh ad-duwal,^- Tarikh al-Yaman, 

~^~th e 


the 


Himyan f1 


nukat al-'umyan, 


Istllab , 

6 the his 



urm,3 the 


the 


Tabyin fl ansab al-Qur aishiyln , 0 the history of 
Mnhibbi. 7 the Nafha, 6 the Tabaqat ,9 the Rau^ an-nazlr , 
Manhal al-auliya’’and Marati' al-ahdag , 11 the history 
of Na'ima, as well as other books of history. " 

The work is dedicated to 'All Pasha who became wali of 
Bagdad following the death of Sulaiman Pasha the Great in 

Rajab 1217/July 1802. 

DUR is a more complete, more detailed and more 
carefully written version of ATH, another annalistic work 


10 


by Yasln 'Umari 


The first eight centuries are taken from 


Ibn al-Wardi and Yafi'i. In the ninth century AH the nar¬ 
rative becomes crowded with biographies, and this coincides 
with a considerable increase in the frequency of news from 


Egypt: 


Cairo and the historians of the Mamluks become 


prominent. 


In the tenth century there is a definite shift 


away from the Mamluks and towards the Ottomans, and the 
biographies retain a dominant position well into the eleventh 


century when they practically monopolise the narrative. The 
eleventh century also sees a number of akhbar related to the 
Muslim sultans of Bilad al-Hind. At the beginning of the 
twelfth century (c. 1110 AH) the biographies stop abruptly 
and the narrative centres almost exclusively on Mosul and 
on Iraq, as the Pashas of Bagdad displace the Ottoman sultans 
For the student of Jalili society DUR is invaluable as it 
provides ample information regarding the history of the town. 


its rulers and its learned men. 


The detailed chronicle of 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


By Qaramani. 

Probably 'Umara's. 

Probaly Al-i'lam bi a*lam bait Allah al-haram by Nahrawali 
Nakt al-himyan by §alafy ad-Din a§-§afadl. 


Qurtubl's Al-isti 


T C 


fl ma'rifat al-ashab 


By Muwaffaq ad-Din b. Qudama al-Maqdisi.. 
Khulasat al-athar. 


Muhibbl's Nafhat 




ihana wa 




tala ’1-hana 


Probably fabaqat al- 


10 

11 



by Nahrawall. 


'Uthman Daftarl 'Umari's Rau^ an-naqir . 
Both by Amin 'Umari.. 
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Iraqi 


events stops in the year 1803/1218 


B. The London MS 


1 


This MS of DUR is quite enigmatic. In the preface 
(f. 2v) the author informs us that he had once compiled a 
book "unique in its kind, a concise book starting with the 
Hijra and ending in the year 1206 . But circumstances forced 
me to sell this book as I was in need of money. 


2 


At the 


same 


time I decided to give up historiography. Then, towards 


the end of the year 1213, a friend encouraged me to write 
another book, and so I wrote this book, giving it the name 
I had given the other, and which is Ad-durr al-maknun fl 


’1-ma’athir al-madiya min al-gurun." 


The preface of DUR(2) thus differs from that of 
DUR(1) and the one and only rough draft is said to have been 
sold, not lost, while the period covered now stretches to 


1206 AH instead of 1200. 


As for the bitterness and disap- 

the 


pointment of Yasln, and as for his decision to give up 
writing of history, it may well have to do with the reception 
given to ATH around 1212 AH by the notable to whom it was 


dedicated. 


3 


The London MS also 



from the Paris one 


in that it does not stop in 1803/1218 but goes on to cover 
the period up to 1811/1226. 

by DUR(2) are very short and not in line with the more 


The last fifteen years covered 


The 


fluent and detailed account of the earlier years, 
period 1210-1218 when compared with the end of DUR(l), is 


It seems that 


markedly different in the two works, 
the copyist of DUR(2) has used an incomplete original, and 
that he then drew from other works by Yasln 'Umarl to take 


the narrative up to 1811/1226 


For although the events of 


the years 1793/1210-1811/1226 differ from those given in 
DUR(1) they are, however, taken from other works by Yasln 
'Umarl. Despite the fundamental difference between the 
prefaces of both works, and despite their divergent endings. 


1 


DUR(2) : MS of the British Library ,number Add. 23312 ,in 


399 folios. The MS was purchased by the Library irom 
Mrs. Taylor in April 1860. 

2 


Arabic: ahrajani 




l-hal ila bai'ih wa sarf thamanih. 


3 


See supra, 


P 


225. 
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it seems that DUR(l) and DUR(2) are nevertheless copies of 
the same work by-Yasln 'Umar!. A thorough examination of 
the two MSS reveals minute differences in the body of the 
text (a shorter version of an account here, a poetical line 
omitted there) , but the actual structure of the work is 
exactly the same, as are the wording of the akhbar and the 

ordering of events under each year. 

Between DUR(l) and DUR(2) there is, however, one 

major and interesting difference. But this difference does 

not cast doubt either on the identity of the work or on its 

attribution to Yasln 'Umar!. Rather, it sheds a light on 

the "copying industry" and on the freedom of the copyist. 

It is certain that DUR(2), the London MS, is not based on 

DUR(l) , the Paris MS which is a very late copy, but that 

both MSS are based on different, and most probably lost. 


origin 



What is of particular interest in the London 


MS is that it appears to have been thoroughly "edited" by 
the copyist, and the wording of the events related to the 
Shiis altered throughout, as a comparison between the akhba_r 
clearly shows. While dealing with Sunni - Shii feuds in 

9 

Abbasid Bagdad, DUR(l)—following its main sources (Yafi I 
and Ibn al-Wardl) , and in accordance with other works by 
Yasln 'Umar! (AYA, ATH)—refers to the Shiis as Rafa$a and 
RawaficJ, whereas DUR(2) simply refers to them as Shiis. 

The vizir Ibn al-'Alqaml, "who induced the evil Tatars to 


capture Bagdad", is 
but not in DUR(2). 


called an accursed Rafi^.1 in DUR(l) , 
Identification with the Ottoman dynasty. 


blatant and whole-hearted in DUR(l) where they are called 
"our sultans", is muted in DUR(2). Faithful to its main 
sources, DUR(l) refers to the Fatimids as 'Ubaidlyun, 
denying them a noble lineage, whereas DUR(2) always refers 


hence 


to them as the Alid caliphs. 


In DUR(l) Junaid the Safavid 


"the first who propagated rafc^" whereas DUR(2) never 


mentions the word rafd. 


3 


DUR(l) tells us that after 


1 


The only difference of some importance is an account of 
the French invasion of Egypt which can be found in DUR(2) 
but not in DUR(l) nor in any other work by Yasln 'Umar!. 

See infra, p. 294. 


2 

3 


Cf.for example DUR(l), p 


139 and DUR(2), f. 83r. 


Cf. DUR(2), f. 212r and DUR(l), p. 392: 


awwal man azhara 


’r-rafd. 
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defeating and killing the king of the Uzbeks, Shah Isma'Il 
the Safavid had drunk wine ( khamr ) out of the king's skull, 
whereas DUR(2) mentions water and not wine. While writing 
of the Iraqi campaigns of Nadir Shah, DUR(l) refers to the 
Persians as Rawafi<j and puts them in opposition to "us”, 
Muslims (muslimun) and monotheists ( muwahhidun ) , and Nadir 

r . , | t ibi - ■■ ■ —~ 

Shah is referred to as an accursed rebel ( kharijl la e In ) , 
whereas such derogatory attributes and value judgements do 
no appear in DUR(2) . 2 Finally, the 'Ashura’ feud which 
took place in Mosul c. 1650 between the 'Umarls and the 

3 

Ashraf is totally ignored by DUR(2). 

The London MS is certainly a copy of DUR by Yasln 

'Umarl.. But it appears that this copy, or the original on 
which it is based, is the work of a mutashayyi * —maybe one 
of the Ashraf of Mosul—who thought it wiser to alter the 
wording of the akhbar related to Shiism. Unfortunately, 
the London MS bears no date of copying, but this "editing" 
might well be connected with the growth of the fundament¬ 
alist movement: it may well have induced the sufis and 
advocates of the cult of saints to come closer to the Shiis 
in defence of a relatively common religious experience. 

4 

C. The Berlin MS 


This MS is in bad condition and numerous pages are 
faded. Throughout, the margins are crammed with last-minute 
additions, and the narrative covering the last ten years or 
so (1800-1811) is illegible. The beginning and the end of 


the MS are missing—it starts in 729/111 and ends in 1811/ 
1226. A close examination of this imperfect MS shows that 


it is certainly a copy of Yasln 'Umarl's DUR. 


It is certain 


that this Berlin MS is a rough draft. The phrasing of the 
akhbar related to the Shiis is in line with the Paris MS and 



1 

2 


Cf. DUR(1), p. 407 and DUR(2), f. 219rv. 

See Appendix V for what Amin 'Umarl has to say about 


the Persians. 

3 Cf. DUR(1), p. 518 and DUR(2), f. 281r. 

4 DUR(3): MS of the Staatsbibliothek,number 9485, without 
title, referred to as Ta’rikh and attributed to Yasln 'Umarl.. 
Incomplete in 434 folios. 
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with all other works by Yasln 'UmarI, and it differs from 
the neutral phrasing used in the London MS. Hence, the 
Berlim MS tells us that in 1588/997 'Abd al-Mu’min, the 
Uzbek king, conquered Mashhad (in Persia), "killing the 
Rafa^a and integrating Mashhad into the Dar al-Islam, 1,1 

whereas the same event, as it appears in the London MS, 

betrays a totally different attitude: ". . .he killed all 

the Shiis who were in the holy shrine." 

There is no doubt that these three MSS are copies 

of DUR by Yasln 'Umarl. And it appears that the Paris MS 
is based on an original which differs in its preface as in 

its ending from the originals upon which the London and 

Berlin MSS are based. 

* * 

★ 

_ 3 

'Umdat al-bayan fi tagarlf az-zaman 


In the preface the author informs the reader that 
he had extracted UMD from DUR. The work is organised 
annalistically, and the events pertaining to each year are 


In each 


II 



I) 


the one or two 

_ . 4 

their year. 


separated from the others by a line, 
thus formed by the lines the author presents 
major events which, to his mind, have marked 
The style of UMD is very similar to that of ATH. 

One interesting feature of UMD is that spontaneous 

identification with the Ottoman dynasty comes earlier in 
time, and the Mamluks are dropped altogether. 


This differs 


from Yasln 'Umarl 1 s other works, AYA for example, in which 
a certain ambivalence and a dual identification survive in 
the eighth and early ninth century. The reason for this 
appears to be that UMD, based on DUR, is a doubly 
work where contact with pre-Ottoman sources (e.g., Ibn 
al-Wardl, Yafi'i, Maqrizi) does not occur. 



1 

2 


DUR (3) , 


257r. 


DUR(2) f. 232rv: wa qatala min ahl ash-shi'a kull man 


fi ’1-mashhad al-muqaddas. 


3 


UMD: MS of the Iraqi 


number 9084, in 124 


folios. 
4 


The 



page gives it erroneously as being DUR. 


For example: "In the 40th year of the Hijra 'All was 
killed, and^the philosophers of Alexandria discovered the 


powder and 


bomb 
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The eleventh century AH and the emergence of Mosul 
on the discursive scene sees the introduction of various 
corrections in red on the MS. Hence, whereas the body of 
the text tells us that in 1082 AH the mufti of Mosul, 

Mahmud Effendi b. 'Abdallah, died, someone has corrected 
'Abdallah to 'Abd al-Wahhab, adding in the margin, "He is 
the grandfather of my own grandfather Yunus Bey b. Yasin the 
mufti who became gafll 'askar , and I am the humble Muhammad 
Amin. " And so it seems that UMD was being edited by the 
same notable who had edited Yasin's ATH. Again, in the 
year 1140 AH, the same hand has corrected "Ashraf Khan, 
shah of the 'Ajam" to "Ashraf Khan, shah of the Afghans." 
Furthermore, the whole, confused, account of Persio-Ottoman 

wars is filled with corrections. 

The work ends abruptly in 1205 AH. There is no 

conclusion, and the MS appears to be incomplete. 

* * 

* 

Umm ad-dunya^ 


The beginning and the end of the MS are missing. 

It starts with the year 1768/1182 and ends in the middle 

of the year 1798/1213. This annalistic work is similar 

to Yasin 1 s other books. One khabar , the first in this 

amputated MS, is of interest. The author tells us that the 

accursed party of Infidel Musquf (Russians) who waged war 

on the sultan in 1768/1182 "were the descendants of Jabala 

2 

b. al-Aiham the Ghassanid." 


UMM: fragment of a MS without title belonging to the 

Staatsbibliothek, number 9486, in 63 folios, attributed to 
Yasin 'Umarl.. The last folio tells us that "this is an 
abridged version of a history book called Umm ad-dunya , and 
it was also said Umm al-bara hin . 11 

■ — »«► ■ m+m — — m ■ m — m ** ’ 1 m m 

2 Jabala b. al-Aiham, the last Ghassanid prince who was 
briefly converted to Islam. 
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C. Biographi cal Dictionaries 


Ar-rauda *1-faiha’ 


fl tawarikh 


. _ ,1 

an-nisa’ 


In the preface the author tells us that he wrote 

NIS because he "could not find a book of history concerned 

o 

exclusively with women . . . and so I composed this book, 

dividing it into an introduction, two chapters and a 

conclusion." 


The introduction ( fi fawa’id jailla wa mahasin 
j ami la) deals with the physical and moral qualities which 
should be sought in a woman, it contains various Traditions 
and proverbs about women, and it defines woman's role in the 
adventure of mankind. This Frauenanschauung is inspired by 
Baghawi's Magabih as-sunna and Ma'alim at-tanzil , Ibn 
Nujaim's Al-ashbah wa ’n-naza’ir fi ’1-furu' (jurisprudence), 


Suyuti 1 s Icjah, also in jurisprudence, and 'Umar as-Sunnaml's 


Nisab al-ihtisab, a work of hisba . 


Yasin 'Umarl also 


quotes Qadikhan al-Uzajandi, a Hanafite f agih who died in 


1196/592. 


3 


The first chapter, "On virtuous women", starts 
with Eve, and the biography of Amina (the Prophet's mother) 
allows Yasin 'Umarl to digress on Muhammad himself. The 
narrative relies heavily on Manhal a$-safa by Amin 'Umari, 


NIS (1) : MS of the Iraqi Museum Library, number 1802, in 

480 pages. This copy by Ibrahim Durubi, dated 1910/1330, 
is based on a MS by Yasin 'Umarl dated 1789/1204. 

2 

At the beginning of this century there were no biograph¬ 
ical dictionaries of women in the libraries of Mosul. 

^ Maybe his Kitab masa’il al-ghurur. 
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Yasln's brother, as well as on the S ira ’l-Halab lya by 
Burhan ad-Dln al-Halabl. 

The most interesting account is that of Mariam 
bint 'Umran where Yasln digresses to tell us of Jesus 
('Isa) and of the Christians (Na^ara) . 'Isa is, of course, 
a prophet, and the question of his resurrection should 
therefore be dealt with satisfactorily. And thus we are 
told that when one of the disciples, having betrayed Jesus, 
led the Jews to him, Allah raised Jesus to heaven and cast 
on the traitor a mould that made him look exactly like 
Jesus. And so, notwithstanding his pleas and protestations, 
the Jews seized the man and crucified him. And it was he 
who died on the cross, and not Jesus the prophet. In this 
way does Yasln elude the question of the resurrection. 

Jesus then came back on earth and, having gathered his 
disciples, he sent them out to spread the good word. The 
real problem, as far as Yasln is concerned, starts with 
a quote from Matta: "I now send you to the nations of the 
earth, as my father had sent me to you, so that you go 
and preach to the nations of the world in the name of the 

Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." This, Yasln 

# 

tells us, is what the Na^ara claim, but Allah is one. He was 
not born, nor did He procreate. Then Yasln goes on to say 
that when, during the Last Supper, Jesus said to his dis¬ 
ciples that one of them would betray him, he most probably 
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had in mind this Matta (Matthew) who later reported these 
evil words about a son of Allah. Thus is the divine nature 
of Christ dealt with in a satisfactory manner, and thus is 
Jesus separated from the Christians who misunderstood and 
falsified his mission: Islam annexes Christ by rejecting 
the Christians. There follows a violent diatribe against 


the Na^ara who pretend that the Messiah is Allah, worship 
idols and drown in superstitions of all kinds. Here Yasin 
mentions the Christian credo, the Lord's Prayer, the Councils 
and the religious hierarchy. The author quotes Ibn al- 


Athir, Ibn al-Wardi, and the Kitab takh jil man h arrafa 


’1-Injil, which is by Abu 



One point 


of interest in this account is Yasin's attitude to the new 


religion which had emerged in his time: 

"And among the many ignominies of the Christians one 
can include this new religion which appeared among 
the Christians of Mosul. It was brought in 1193 AH 
by the Padres from the land of the Ifranj. 2 And this 
new religion, which they call Masihiya, is but an 
erratic and degenerate version of the other. Soon, 
most of the Christians of Mosul were converted to 
this new creed and they started cursing their dead, 
ancestors, mothers and fathers, castigating them as 
Infidels, may Allah damn them and put them all to 
shame. And I have composed an ode, in which I have 
exposed such infamous beliefs, and which I have 
reproduced in my book Ad-durr al-muntathir fl taraj.im 
udaba’ al-qarn ath-thalith 'ashar . 

From the second century Hijra onwards the bio¬ 


taken from Yafi'i's 

4 


cr'„ Mir’~ 


at 


Ibn 


graphies of virtuous women are 
al-jinan and his Durr an-nazim , 

Wa?il, Ibn al-Wardi, Tha'alibi's Ya timat ad-dahr , Al-ikhtiyar 


al-Athir’s 


Kamil, Ibn 


5 


1 At the beginning of this century Madrasat al-Khayya^ had 
a copy of a shorter version of this work, by Abu Fa$l 
as-Sa'udi, copy dated 1687/1099. Yasin's brother Amin had 
written a Risala fi ’r-radd 'ala ’n-Na?ara .. 

^ The date given by Yasin (1779) 

to some official recognition by the authorities (firman?) 
of the new religion. For Padres Yasin writes bawatir, a term 
used nowadays in Mosul, by Muslims and Christians alike, to 

Roman-Catholic priests. 


is rather late and must 





3 


This work is un 



lost to 


us, but the 


ode can 


630-632. For the diatribe against 


be found in DUR(l), pp. 
the Christians and the account of the Virgin and Christ, see 

NIS(l), pp. 66-76. 


4 


The exact title is Ad-durr an-nazim fi khawas, al-Qur’an 


al-karim. 


5 


Al-ikhtiyar fi furu*. al-H 



a by 'Abdallah al-Mausili 


(d. 1284/683) 
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and Yasin also quotes a mysterious Tarikh al-Yaman in con¬ 
nection with an * ajIb-gharlb phenomenon of the ninth century 


AH. 


The last biography in this first chapter is that of 


Khanum Sultan, daughter of Sultan Sulaiman, who rebuilt the 
wells of Mecca in the tenth century AH. 

The second chapter deals with a variety of rebel¬ 


lious, tyrannical, treacherous and lustful women, from 
'Abbasa bint al-Mahdl, "who was the reason behind the dis¬ 
grace and murder of the Barmakids, " to Jubra queen of Persia. 
The sources here are Ibn al-Wardi, Amin 'Umari's Manhal 

as-safa, and Ibn al-Jauzi's Adhkiya’. While presenting to 
_ • _ • • ^ 

the reader the mother of Jinkiz Khan, Yasln confuses her 
with the latter's grandmother, digresses on the legal period 
of pregnancy (Jinkiz Khan's mother having given birth to 
him long after the death of her husband) , on the kingdom of 
China conquered by Jinkiz Khan—as in Ibn al-Wardi—and on 
the Great Yasa where Yasin gives us the same account as in 
ATH and in AYA. The last biography is that of Sultan 
Bakht, daughter of the wicked Timur, a lustful lesbian. 

The author concludes his work ( fi dhikr adhkiya! 
an-nisa’.) with some entertaining stories about 
and witty women, such as the one from the Banu Kilab whom 
the Abbasid al-Ma’mun met while hunting, and who seduced 
him by her wit and eloquence. 



1 


Manhaj ath-thiqat fi tarajim al-quqat 


In the preface Yasin 'Umari tells us of the previous 

works he had composed and mentions the sources he used to 

compile the present book, "and they are Yafi'i, Ibn al-Wardi, 

2 

Ibn Khallikan, Ibn al-Athlr, DUR, Tarikh al-Yamani ,. the 
Himyan 1 2 3 as well as others.” He then goes on to tell us 
that although QUD is a biographical dictionary of the qadis 
of Islam, he has limited it to those qadis who had written 
poetry. The work is ordered alphabetically, it comprises 

1 QUD: MS of Maktabat al-Auqaf, number Khayyat 5/14, in 
143 folios. The copy, dated 1806/1221, is by the author. 

2 

Maybe a reference to 'Umara’s work. 

Nakt al-himyan fi nukat al-*umyan by Salah ad-Dln 
a$-§afadl. 
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an introduction, the body of the text and a conclusion, and 
is dedicated to Sayyid 'Ubaidallah b. Sayyid Khalil 
al-Basiri, qadi of Mosul. 


1 


In the introduction (ff. 7r-8v) he mentions some 
Traditions and proverbs on the virtues and necessity of the 


<2 


- 5 


and he also quotes Al-fusgu? (Ibn 'Arab! ?) , 
2 


A l-bustan , 'Uyun al-madhahib by Qiwam ad-Din al-Khujandi 
al-Kakl (d. 1348/749) , Ma?abll> as-sunna by Baghawi, 



al-ihtisab by 'Umar as-Sunnami (d. 1585/993), as well as a 

i— • 3 

Kitab as-sijillat . 

In all, 978 qadis are mentioned in QUO, and the 
great majority are not Mosulis, nor are they contemporaries 
of the author. The biographies are usually concise—a 
resume of the main sources. Each biography is in fact a 
pretext for poetical digressions and the whole work is but 
an anthology where original verses by illustrious poets, 
past and present, are usually followed by various versions 


of takhmls and tashtlr by Mosuli udaba 


t: 9 


In his conclusion (ff. 138r-142r) 


4 


Yasln, true 


litterateur that he is, seeks to entertain the reader and 
tells him various stories about odd judgements passed and 
about eccentric judges, such as the story of the qadi into 
whose presence were brought a chained man, a bull and a 
dead man: the chained man's bull had killed the other man. 
And what did the qadi do? He had the bull crucified. 

Yasln completed QUD on Friday 24 Jumada II 1211/26 December 

1796. 


As-saifal-muhannad fl manaqib man summiya Ahmad 


5 


As the title of the work indicates this is a bio 
graphical dictionary, and it deals with those worthy of 


mention and whose name 


In the preface the author 


1 

2 


Entitled: fi fa^l al-'ilm wa ’1-qaqla’ . 

Bustan al-'arifln by either Nawawi or Abu al-Laith 


as-Samarqandl 


3 

4 

5 


It could refer to the Law Court documents 
Entitled: fl nawadlr al-quqlat. 


SAI : facsimile copy of a MS belonging to 
family, Madrasat Yaljya Pasha in Mosul, number 
in 147 pages. 


the 'Umar! 
9 70/^ , 
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tells us that all the biographies were extracted from his 
own DUR and that the work was offered to Ahmad Bey b. 

Sulaiman Pasha Jalili . 1 

After telling us, in the introduction (pp. 3-4) , 
of the virtues attached to the name Ahmad, Yasln 'Umarl 
starts his biographical account with the Prophet. The 
body of the text contains no original material and all the 
biographies can be traced to the author's other works, 

AYA and DUR for example. The first Mosuli mentioned is 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 'All b. Qasim 'Umarl,. a notable who 

• • 

was murdered by a Turkish governor. 

The author ends his work with a conclusion on the 

names derived from hamada (Hamid, Hamid, etc.) . In all 

2 

SAI comprises 397 biographies. 

* * 

* 


Qurrat al-'ainain fi tarajim al-Hasan wa ’1-Husain 


3 


Following the invocation and the usual prayers, 
the preface (pp. 2-3) gives the structure of the work: two 
chanters, one on the name psan and the other on the name 

4 

Husain "in which I did not mention any ignorant man," and 
a conclusion on the name 'All.. The work is dedicated to 
Hasan Bey (later Pasha) b. Ilusain Pasha Jalili. 

The first chapter (pp. 4-48) starts with Imam 
Hasan and comprises 71 different biographies, and the 
second chapter (pp. 49-80) starts with his brother Imam 
Husain and contains 49 biographies. Various Ottoman dignit¬ 
aries and learned men are mentioned, and many biographies 


Ahmad Bey became Pasha in 1812, and SAI must have been 
written before that date. In the text, in the biography of 
a contemporary Mosuli,. the author gives 1804 as the date of 
death. SAI must therefore have been written between 1804 
and 1812. And as the author, in his presentation of Ahmad 
A1 Bakr, does not refer to him as Pasha nor mention his ill- 
fated rule, it appears that SAI was written after 1804 and 
before 1809. 

2 

Oddly enough, the biography of the Jalili emir to whom 
SAI is dedicated is conspicuously absent. Nor it it to be 
found in the Iraqi Museum Library MS copy of SAI (number 
18251) which I have also examined. The explanation should 
probably be sought in connection with the politics of notables. 

3 

HAS: MS of a private Jalili library in 172 pages. 

4 

Arabic: man tajahhala. 
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are 


taken from Muftibbl's Khula$a 


1 


The conclusion begins with 'All, and in this 
ection the author, in contrast with the two chapters, 
introduces various juhhal, such as 'All b. 'Abd al-Wahid 


2 


and 'All 


_ 3 


the zindiq who claimed to be Dhu al-Qarnain, 

Zaituni the khariji of Yaman. As with the two chapters 
many biographies of contemporaries are taken from Muhibbi 
In all, 125 men are mentioned in this conclusion which ends 
with 'All ash-Shaqqaq, a sufi saint who died in 1772/1186. 
This copy was completed on 6 Rajab 1224/20 August 1809. 


* * 
★ 


Khula^at at-tawarikh 


4 


KHU is a biographical dictionary comprising 395 
names and divided into 8 chapters. The name of the person 
to whom it is dedicated is missing, but it was probably an 
'Abdallah since the first chapter deals with those whose names 
were 'Abdallah and 'Ubaidallah (ff. 2r-36v) . The second chap¬ 
ter (ff. 37r-50r) deals with the name 'Abd ar-Rahman; the 
third (ff. 50v-52v) with 'Abd ar-Rahim; chapter four 
(ff. 52v-56v) presents "those whose name has been added to 
Malik, Quddus, Salam, Mu’min"; chapter five (ff. 56v-64v) 
"those whose name has been added to 'Aziz, Wahhab, Razzaq, 
Fattah, La^if, Halim"; the sixth chapter (ff. 64v-72v) 
tells us of "those whose name has been added to Karim, 

Majid, Waliid, Haqq, Hamid, Hayy, Qadi, Ghani, Hafiz and 
Baqi"; chapter seven (ff. 72v-79r) those whose name com¬ 
prises the qualities given by Allah, such as Fa^lallah 
and Hadlyatallah". All the material contained in these 
chapters can be found in other works by the same author. 

The eighth and last chapter (ff. 79r-122v) has an inter¬ 
esting title: "On the names of those who claimed perfection 
but were on the path of error, and whose names are not 

Cf. for example Hasan Pasha b. al-A'waj in HAS, pp. 

28-29 and Muhibbi, II, 45-48; Hasan ar-Ruml Sinanzada in 
HAS, p. 35 and Muhibbi, II, 18-21. 

2 In AYA Yasin had told us that this 'All had claimed to 
be the Mahdi. 

2 Cf. the biography of 'All Janbala^ in HAS, pp. 132-134 
and Muhibbi, III, 135-140. 

4 KHU: MS of the Staatsbibliothek, number 9900, in 122 
folios . 
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1 


Oddly enough, good Muslim rulers such as 


Arabic". 

Subuktikln, Zanki and Tughan Khan "a good Muslim Turkish 
king", are included in this chapter. And this inclusion 

to indicate that some words are missing from the title 



II 


and on those whose 


of the chapter which ought to read: __ 

2 

names are not Arabic". Included in this chapter, among 


the doomed ones, 


are Jinkiz Khan and the Zoroastrian poet 


Mahyar (d. 1036/428) who became a Shii and to whom the wise 


Abu al-Qasim b. Burhan said 


"By converting to Islam as you 


just did, you simply switched from one corner of hell to 
another." 3 The chapter ends with Nadir Shah, "one of the 
kh awarij 11 . The copy was completed on Friday 1 Raj ab 122 4/ 
12 August 1809. 


Ghayat al-bayan fl manaqib Sulaiman 


SUL is a biographical dictionary based on the 


author's other, and more comprehensive, works. 


The Berlin 


MS is the only known copy of SUL. 


The first two folios are 


unfortunately illegible, so that the author's own present¬ 
ation of his work is missing. 

Folio 3r has the biography of the prophet Sulaiman 

who is followed by no less than 126 other Sulaimans, tne 
last being Sulaiman Pasha the Little of Bagdad. 



learned men, emirs, vizirs, good men, evil men and heretics, 
all meet in this biographical compilation. The Ottoman era 
is inaugurated by Sultan Sulaiman b. Urkhan b. 'Uthman 
(f. 33r) and the first Mosuli to be mentioned is Sayyid 
Sulaiman b. Sayyid Murtaija, the naglb al-ashraf who died 
in 1695/1107 (f. 59r). Other contemporaries and near con¬ 
temporaries of the author include Pashas, Mosuli notables 
and learned men, Kurdish emirs and Arab chiefs. 

On folio 98r Yasin 'Umarl introduces the second 


Arabic: 


1 ’ ‘ fl dhikr asma’ rijal mimman i dda*a ’1-kamal 

wa huwa bi *<^-<Jalal wa asma’uhum laisat * 

o ~ ^ ^ 

Arabic: wa fi dhikr man asma’uhum laisat 'arabiya. 



lya 


3 


In other words he switched from the corner of hell reser¬ 


ved for the Zoroastrians to that reserved for the Shiis. 


4 


SUL: 


MS of the 


number 9901, incomplete 


in 101 folios. 
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chapter, "On those whose name is Salim", and he gives us 
the biography of Sultan Salim al-Fatih. 


His is in fact 


the only biography in this second chapter ( al-maqala 
’th-t haniya ) , and the MS ends on folio lOlv with the con¬ 
quest of Egypt by the Ottomans. 

On the whole SUL is a rather uninspired work which 

offers nothing new to the inquisitive reader and student of 
Mosuli society. There is, however, one interesting point, 
and it concerns the biography of Sulaiman Pasha the Little 


of Bagdad. 


This Pasha was on rather bad terms with the 


Jaillis, and he had backed Aljmad Pasha Al Bakr when the 
latter had made a bid for power and was appointed wali of 
Mosul in 1809, in oreference to the Jallllsd In GHA by 


the same author, which was written in 1811/1226, after 
Aljmad Pasha Al Bakr's ill-omened attempt and after the fall 
and death of Sulaiman Pasha the Little himself, Sulaiman 
Pasha of Bagdad fares very badly: he is obviously the 
villain and Yasln 'Umari informs us of his support for 
Ahmad Pasha Al Bakr and then goes on to tell us in detail 
of the events which led to his downfall and death at the 
hand of the Baban and the Jalllls. In SUL, however, Yasln 
'Umari shows far more circumspection, and the whole episode 

of Ahmad Pasha Al Bakr which shook Mosul in 1809 is dealt 

« 

with in two brief lines. The reason, it seems, being that 
SUL was written before the Porte had moved against Sulaiman 
Pasha the Little. It is also probable that this work which 
is a biographical dictionary of all Sulaimans was in fact 
dedicated by Yasln to this Sulaiman Pasha the Little 
himself. The page where the name of the person to whom the 
work is dedicated should appear is totally illegible and very 
faded. But the madh poetry surrounding it seems to indicate 


that the recipient was the Pasha of Bagdad. 


2 


It is possible 


that SUL was in fact doctored after the death of Sulaiman 
the Little. And so it seems that SUL, having been written 
before 1810, is much more favourable to Sulaiman the Little 


than GHA by the same 


'Umari, but written just after 


1810 and in which the death of Sulaiman the Little determines 


1 

2 


See supra, p. 158. 


For example: 


z 

t 




T ’ ^ - 


z-zaura 




zuhur al-badr 


And 


zaura 5 was the name given to Bagdad. 
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the structure of the narrative and the tone of the narrator. 

The ta*rlkh and madh of contemporaries, of princes 
and of notables, are gambles and hesitations in the flow of 
history. For history as it is being lived is not "History" 
yet: it is a struggle where everything done can still be 

undone, and where historical discourse—as recording of such 
events--trails behind and hesitates, then faces about-- 

turncoat--seeking to adapt, striving to survive. 

* * 

* 

'Unwan ash-sharaf 1 


UNW is a biographical dictionary arranged alpha¬ 


betically and by classes (frabaqat). 


2 The 


three known copies 


of it are incomplete and all three end in the fourth and 
last class (kings) of the last letter ( ya* ). 


Of the three 


known MSS, the original is that of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
number Arabe 5792. A note attached on the inside of the 


cover tells us that the copy was made in Mosul at the end 
of the nineteenth century for the French vice-consul there, 


Nicolas Siouffi: 

"Je soussigne declare que le manuscrit intituld 'Unwan 
ash-sharaf et dont 1’auteur appartient h la familie 
Omari, descendants d’Omar-el-khattab de Mossoul a ete 
copie sous ma dictee. L'original ecrit de la main de 
1'auteur qui, d'apres certain passages de l'ouvrage 
a vecu il y a pr&s d'un siecle avant cette date, etait 
tout & fait delabre et abime par une main ennemie de la 
dite familie, de sorte que j'y ai trouve un grand nombre 
[de feuilles] colees [collees] les unes contre les 
autres pour faire disparaitre les mentions relatives a 
cette famille; et j'ai ete assez heureux de degager, 
avec le temps et la patience, la plus grande partie de 
ces feuilles que je suis parvenu a dechiffrer, ayant 
soin de laisser en blanc 1'equivallant [1'equivalent] 
de celles qu'il m'a ete entierement impossible de lire. 
La main hostile dont j'ai parle n'a vise heureusement 
que les noms de quelques personnages de la famille 
Omari. Les noms de turcs les autres personnage con- 
temporains ont ete epargnes. 

N. Siouffi 

Kaboun, pr&s de Damas 24 mars [mai?] 89 " 


UNW(1): MS of the Library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies number,49780,in 257 numbered folios. UNW(2): 
MS of the Bibliotheque Nationale, number Arabe 5792, in 284 
numbered folios. UNW(3): MS of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
number Arabe 5138,in 274 numbered folios. 

2 

See Appendix X. 
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The other two MSS are copies of this original, and 
all three MSS attribute UNW to Amin 'Umarl as indicated by 
their title-pages. This, however, is a doubtful attribution 
for the obvious reason that the biographies of contemporary 
Mosulis extend into the nineteenth century, 1 whereas we know 
that Amin died in 1788. Various clues scattered throughout 
UNW allow us to ascertain that it is in fact the work of 
Amin's brother, Yasin. Hence, on folio 253r of the Library 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies' MS Khairallah 
'Umari is referred to in the text as "my father". On folio 
198v of the same MS, while presenting the biography of the 
poet Sharaf ad-Din ad-Dimashqi (d. 1235/633) and his satire 
of Ibn 'Asakir, the author tells us that "when my brother 
Amin 'Umari read these verses ..." This proves quite con¬ 
clusively that Amin is not the author of UNW which was written 
by one of his brothers. Khairallah 'Umari had five sons, one 
of whom, 'Abd ar-Razzaq, died in 1773. Two others, 

§ubghatallah and Mahmud were certainly not udaba’ and are 
never mentioned in the sources at our disposal. And so it 
would seem that the last son of Khairallah and brother of Amin, 
Yasin, is the author of UNW, which appears to be the rough 
copy of a missing work. 


D. Local History 



BAG is a history of Bagdad written by a Mosuli, and 
in its very inception it illustrates the paramount importance 
of Bagdad in Mosuli political life during the Jalili era. 

"For Bagdad is the destination of every traveller and the 
cradle of goodness and righteousness" (p. 9). Yasin 'Umari 
completed his work on 21 Sha'ban 1220/15 November 1805, 

1 See for example the biography of Yunus a^-^awil who died 

in 1802. 

1 BAG: published by 'Ali al-Ba^ri, Bagdad, 1968. This 
publication is based on a MS belonging to the Iraqi Museum 
Library, number 6295, in 434 pages. The MS is by 'Abd 
al-Ghani ad-Durubi and is dated 1916/1335. It is based on 
a MS by Yasin 'Umari himself. 
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dedicating it to Yahya Bey (later Pasha) b. Nu'man Pasha 
Jailli • 

The first twelve chapters of the book (pp. 12-112) 
present the city of Bagdad since its foundation: cosmo- 
graphic position, origin of the name, topography, sphere of 
influence. Of these chapters, the first eleven are based 
almost entirely on Yaqut. 1 The whole narrative comes as a 
disappointment: the gates, suqs, mahallas and palaces being 

unravelled before us belonq to the Bagdad of isnad, to the 

2 

discursive past behind which hides the elusive Ottoman city. 

As for Yasin’s description of "the luminous tombs of Bagdad" 
(chapter seven), it comes straight from the Arabic translation 
of Murtacja Nazmi Zada's Jami 1 al-anwar of which there was a 

o 

copy in Mosul. The twelfth chapter, "On the towns which were 
placed under the jurisdiction of Bagdad", is more interesting 
for, in attempting to define Bagdad as the Ottoman province in 
the eighteenth century, BAG introduces new material. The 
towns described are Hilla, Ba$ra, Kufa, Samarra’, Hit, 'Ana, 
Rawa, Kubaisa, Alusa, Bundanijair, Hasaka, Badran, Shahrazur., 
Arbil, Tikrit, Mardin, Tall A'far, 'Amadiya and Jazirat Ibn 
'Umar. The author starts his exposd with a very brief pres¬ 
entation of the town taken, when possible, from Yaqut. He 
follows this with a concise history (annals) of the town, 
concluding with a list of each town's famous udaba* and 
'ulama* . The annals, which can be found in other works by 
Yasin 'Umarl, are a compilation of the material given by Ibn 
al-Wardl and Yafi'I. Yafi'I is also the main source for the 


biographies of early Islamic and medieval learned men, with 
marginal use of Tha'alibi's Yatimat ad-dahr and Ibn 


The only difference between BAG and Yaqut (and the other 
sources) being that BAG places Bagdad in the third climate 
( iqllm ) which belongs to Mercury ( Mirrikh ). 

^ Cf. for example BAG, pp. 12-16 and Yaqut, I, 677-683 for 
a general presentation of the city; BAG, pp. 23-24 and 
Yaqut, I, 232, 532 on Mahallat Baratha and Mahallat al-Azaj. 

3 

The translation, entitled Tarjamat auliya’ Baghdad ,is by 
Sayyid Ahmad Fakhri al-Mau^ili. For comparative purposes see 
BAG, p. 31 and Tarjamat, ff. lv-2r; BAG, p. 133 and Tarjamat , 
ff. 7r, 8r, lOv, 16v; BAG, p. 34 and Tarjamat , ff. 25v, 

31v; BAG, p. 35 and Tarjamat , ff. 36r, 44r, 47r; BAG, p. 36 
and Tarjamat , f. 47v; BAG, p. 37 and Tarjamat , ff. 66v, 68r, 

69r. 
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Abi Hajala's (d. 1375/776) Dlwan asg-sgababa , 1 while MuhibbI 
supplies some of the biographies in the Ottoman period. In 
all, the expose Yasin gives of the towns under the jurisdiction 
of Bagdad is rather uninspired and relies too heavily on isnad . 
The only interesting accounts are those of Arbil (where Yasin 
tells us of the various Kurdish learned men who came and 
settled in Mosul) , of Jazirat Ibn 'Umar (with some information 
concerning trade) and 'Amadiya (where Yasin gives a description 
of the emirate of Bahdinan—crafts, cultivation, trade with 
Mosul--and where he informs us of Mosuli attitudes towards 
the foolish and anarchic mountain Kurds). 

The next seven chapters deal with the rulers of 
Bagdad since its foundation, with its 'ulama* and its udaba 1 , 
the virtuous men who visited it, its emirs and its vizirs 
(pp. 113-295). The narrative is taken almost entirely from 
Yafi'I and Ibn al-Wardl, and once restructured the material 
can be found in other works by Yasin: MUN, ATH, AYA. 

Chapter twenty introduces the 'ajib-gharib dimension 
with earthquakes, droughts, floods, human monsters and imagin¬ 
ary beings, jinns, weird stars and planets: all of which annals 
are taken from other works by the same author. Finally, 

Yasin concludes on the contemporary Mosulis who travelled to 
Bagdad, "and I have only mentioned the vizirs, the learned 
men, the emirs and the poets, to the exclusion of all others 
such as merchants and craftsmen." This section is of partic¬ 
ular interest to the historian as it gives the biographies of 
various notables and princes, as well as of learned men of 
humble origins. 



o 

Munyat al-udaba’ fi tarikh al-Mausil al-hadba’*" 


MUN is a work of regional history very similar in 


Cf. for example BAG, p. 298 and Tha'alibi, Yatima, II, 197 
for some verses by the Buyid 'A$ud ad-Daula. 

^ MUN: MS of the British Library, Add. 23323, in 55 folios. 
This copy was bought on 1 May 1841 by Col. Taylor who was 
British Resident in Bagdad. The British Library purchased it 
of Mrs. Taylor in April 1860. The copyist is 'Abd al-Fattalji 
b. Hajj Sa'Id Shawwaf Zada, as indicated on the last folio. 


I 
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structure to both MAN and BAG. Following the invocation, 
thanks to Allah and prayers for Muhammad, his Companions 
and the saints (auliya*) , the author, in his preface, pres¬ 


ents the book to the reader 


"I had, in the past 


compiled a book on the history of 
Bagdad which proved to be both satisfactory and truth¬ 
ful, thanks be to Allah. After that, I 
to write a history of Mosul, as it is my home town 

the place where I live and where my friends 

and the wise. 




The 


learned men, the virtuous 


have said 


that a man's country is his wet-nurse 1 and his cradle, 
and that a man's disposition is shaped by his love for 


his country. 


When 


about Bagdad, its 



men, 

known in Mosul, 
my home town and its 
events which took 


its kings and its virtuous men, b 
I thought it suitable to write 


came 

about 



people, to tell of the various 

kings 


m 


its 


/ 

it, to mention 
and to record the good deeds of its learned and cul¬ 


tured men 


and 


so I compiled this book from various 
historical sources; I divided it into chapters and 
gave it the name Munyat al-udaba’ fl tar.Ikh al~Mau?il 

al-hadba’. 


It 


The work is divided into six sections 


2 


and in section 


(iii) MUN deals with the tombs of 50 prophets and saints, all 
of which can be found in Amin's MAN which gives us 118. 

The comparatively small number of 50 given by MUN is probably 
due to the fact that the author shies away from "contemporary 


saints, sufis and majadhlb ." Contrary to MAN, MUN hardly ever 
questions the existence of this or that tomb in Mosul, and it 
presents the Mosulis' belief as the ultimate evidence, brush¬ 
ing aside the question of what is probable and what is possible. 

As far as the historian is concerned, MUN is an 


important source for the evaluation of the wagf property 
attached to certain important shrines such as that of NabI 
Allah Yunus and NabI Allah Shit, and it is also a pointer to 
the "investment policies" of the various notable families. 

Such information as given by MUN is global and gives, at best, 
a rough idea, indicating a trend and nothing more: in no way 
could MUN be used as a replacement for the invaluable wagf 
documents ( wagflyat ). It seems that the author did not have 
direct access to the documents, and that his information is 
based on his conversations with various mutawallls, scribes 


The word reads cji ’ r and must be a tahrlf of ?i * r . 

2 

On Mosul, its rulers, the tombs of the noble prophets and 
the honoured saints,the ; neighbouring towns and villages, the 
Tigris, and on heavenly and earthly events. 
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and court clerks. Hence, while presenting the village of 
Baqufa, a waqf of Yunus, the author tells us that "it has been 
said that the name of the waqif is not mentioned on the 

document."^ 

At a social and economic level, MUN informs us as 
to the importance of the various shrines and allows us to 
follow the fortunes of certain Mosuli families in the absence 
of more precise documentation. Hence the tomb of Nabr Allah 
Shit, discovered in 1647/1057, was erected as a shrine by a 
merchant called 'All b. an-Numa. More than a century later, 
in 1787/1202, one of 'All's descendants built a masjid 
there. This kind of information allows us to perceive a con¬ 
tinuity in certain families which are not politically active 
and prominent and whose existence, in the absence of more 

precise documentation, would elude the historian. 

If, at a social and economic level, MUN gives the 

historian pointers and signs on a misty path, at a mental 
and cultural level it draws a far more complete picture. It 
tells us of the well—endowed shrines and of the derelict ones, 
of the cherished tombs and of the forgotten ones, of the 
saints venerated especially by the common people, of the mirac¬ 
ulous properties attached to this and that tomb as a cure for 
epilepsy, obsessions, fever, etc. 



If one were to compare MUN with another work about 
Mosul, MAN for example, one must agree that MUN is far less 
critical, far less "modern" and "scientific". The historian 
misses an enumeration and description, by a Mosuli, of the 
town of Mosul—suqs, quarters, official buildings, gates, 
etc. Still, MUN does cover far more ground than MAN and 
supplies us with various details about the province of Mosul 

under the Jalills. 



1 


f. 37r. 



E. 


Chronicle 


* 


Ghara’ib al-athar 
'ashar^ 


fi hawadith rub c al-qarn ath-thalith 


GHA is a straightforward chronicle of events cover¬ 
ing the first quarter of the thirteenth century Hijra (1785- 


1810 AD) , a sort of "journal d'un bourgeois de Mossoul". The 
prologue is introduced by the invocation and by the usual 
praises, which are then followed by a brief presentation of 

the work: 


"This is a book in which I have recorded strange events 
and extraordinary phenomena which occurred in the 
first quarter of the 13th century. My aim in doing so 
was to inform, to please and to entertain ... I 
introduced the book with a mention of some monstrous 


events 
Ghara’ib 


drawn 


from 

II 


the past, and I gave it the name 


Having presented the work to the reader, the author then 
sings the praises of the great prince to whom it is being 
dedicated. This prince is not mentioned by name, but the 
attributes and honorific titles used to describe him seem 
to indicate that he is Sa'dallah Pasha Jalill.. This sup¬ 
position is confirmed by the fact that GHA was completed in 
1811/1226, just after Sa'dallah Pasha had been appointed wali 


of Mosul. 

The introduction, "about events from the ancient 
past", consists of an annalistic enumeration of weird phenomena 
and abnormal or extreme circumstances having occurred between 
the year 240 AH and the year 1185 AH. In toto , 71 years are 
mentioned in this introduction, the principle of selection 
appearing to be the sheer oddity of the event and its impact 
on the reader's imagination: earthquakes, volcanoes, meteor¬ 
ites, lethal droughts, famines and plagues, bizarre creatures, 
strange movements of the stars, fires from heaven and deadly 

upsurges of the waters, all taking place in a fluid mamlaka: 

2 

Iraq, Arabia, Persia, Egypt, Syria, and even Sardinia. 

1 GHA: Published by S. Jalill (Mosul, 1940). This publication 
is based on a typed copy which is itself based on a MS belonging 
to Pfere Anastase-Marie and which, in its turn, is based on a MS 
Dar al-Kutub al-Baladxya, Alexandria, number 2036-D. 

2 At the beginning of the 12th century AH, Istanbul is 
mentioned for the first time (in relation with severe frost). 
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The book itself starts in the year 1200 AH, and for 
each of the 26 years mentioned the reader is given an average 
of ten events. As one approaches the last years, the events 
become more detailed, the descriptions more vivid, the 
author's involvement and passion more apparent. It should be 
said, however, that as a chronicle of events GHA does not 
compare at all with the detailed intricate and sometimes daily, 
chronicles of a Maqrxzl or a Jabarti. GHA is far more modest 
in its scope, its descriptions and its historical analysis, 
and can be compared with a Damascene chronicle of the nine¬ 
teenth century written by a Christian priest, Mikha’il 


ad-Dimashql. 

Most of the news reported in GHA is political—wars, 
tribal raids, change of walis, deposition of sultans, etc.— 
and Iraq remains paramount as the author's attention centres 
on a circle drawn on the map by Mosul, Bagdad and the Kurdish 
mountains. But despite this strong provincialism, there are 
echoes, in GHA, of events taking place in Cairo, in Damascus, 
in Istanbul and even in Western Europe, albeit in the light of 
parochial Mosuli preoccupations, as indicated by the following 
account of the French Revolution: 


"The Faransa emerged among the Ifranj, 


1 


killed their 


sultan and entrusted power to six men from among 
themselves. They rejected Christianity and abandoned 
the beliefs of their forefathers. Their sultan's 


brother fled to 


Ankurus 


on the 



As a result of these wars, supplies of 


cloth to the lands 


am 


and a 


cubit of French broadcloth came to cost 15 piastres. 


ii 2 


Here, the most important aspect of the revolutionary upheaval 
appears to be the interruption of the cloth trade and its 


effect on the Mosuli merchant economy. 

Oddly enough, Mosul itself does not leave the misty 

shadows one would have hoped to see dispelled by a "journal", 
a contemporary and local historical work such as GHA. It is 
as if Mosul, physical centre of discourse, was taken for 
granted: its existence established once and for all in its 

most minute details in apre-discursive time; as if there 
were not need to talk of Mosul. And this is because GHA 
addresses itself especially to him who knows: not to the 


1 

2 


The term Ifranj refers to all the Infidel nations of Europe. 
GHA, p. 32. 
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twentieth century historian in quest of a reconstruction of 
the past, but to the eighteenth century protagonist of Mosuli 


history 


GHA is thus, first and foremost, a mirror of the 


way 


in which Mosuli society perceived itself. And in this respect 
the lack of information about Mosul acquires an unexpected 
dimension. Of course, we are told of every change of wali, of 


tribal raids, of urban feuds, etc 


But such feuds as are 


1 


reported are dealt with superficially: the groups and parties 
concerned remain shadowy and without substance, the leaders 
seldom emerge, the reasons behind the strifes remain obscure. 

It is as if the lack of serious treatment of internal strife 
could ultimately "serve the purpose" of conjuring away internal 
fragmentation and division, thereby reasserting at each moment 


the oneness of Jalili Mosul. 


2 


To the historian, GHA offers an interesting picture 
of the political situation in Iraq at the turn of the eight¬ 
eenth century: the prominent position of the Mamluk Pashas 
of Bagdad, their relations with Mosul, with the Baban Kurds 
and with the Porte; the Wahhabis’ thrust and their threat to 


the Iraqi religious experience 


the absence 


for more than 


25 years--of a Persian danger (thus pointing at the internal 
situation in Persia); and finally, mountain-city and nomad- 
sedentary relations. More than any other work of the period, 
GHA succeeds, however unwittingly, in situating Mosul very 
precisely on the Iraqi chess board, showing its great depend¬ 
ence on Bagdad, its need to preserve good relations with the 
mountain Kurds who control the gall-nuts producing hinterland. 


its impatience and its impotence in the face of the Sinjar.ls' 

. More than any other historical work of the 
period, GHA touches on the true dimension of Mosul: a city 
state which lives off trade and is constantly walking the 
tightrope of the volatile Iraqi political scene. 



Hence the historian's difficulties in drawing a clear 
picture of the urban feuds. 

2 

In the same way as, in the past, poor historical analysis 
served the purpose of conjuring away the segmentation of the 
urama: cf. supra, p. 227. 
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V. *ALI B. YASIN 'UMARI 


Nothing is known of 'All b. Yasin 'Umari, and 
nowhere is his name to be found in Mosuli sources of the 
early nineteenth century, or in later sources and 
compilations. As a matter of fact, the name 'All b. Yasin 
'Umari only appears in connection with Raut^at al-akhbar 
f l dhikr afrad al-akhyar , a MS belonging to the British 
Library. And, what is more, nowhere is the name 'All b. 
Yasin 'Umari to be found in the body of the text, in its 
preface, introduction, or conclusion. The name only 
appears in a note at the bottom of the first folio, written 
in a different handwriting from that of the rest of the MS. 

2 

Rau^at al-ak hbar fl dhikr afrad al-akhyar 


AKH is a work of dynastic history very similar in 
structure to Yahya Jallll's SIR and Yasin 'Umari's AYA, 


The name seems to suggest that this 'All is the son of 
Yasin b. Khairallah 'Umari. But it is doubtful, for the 
author of Raugiat al-akhbar often quotes Yasin 'Umari and his 
works on which he relies heavily,and he mentions Yasin by 
name, but not once does he refer to him as "my father" or even 
give a hint to the effect that he knew Yasin. The only other 
member of the 'Umari family called Yasin is Yasin b. Muhammad 
Amin b. Yunus b. Murad b. 'All Abu Fa^a’il 'Umari who was 
alive at the beginning of the 19th century. But the sources 
do not tell us whether he had a son called 'All. In any case, 
such an'All,, if he existed,would have been able to write and 
cover a period going up to 1840 or even more, whereas Rau^at 
al-akhbar stops c. 1810. Supposing that the name of the 
father (Yasin) is erroneous, one can then suggest an 'All b. 
'Uthman b. Nu'man b. 'Uthman Daftarl 'Umari who may have 
written Raucjlat al-akhbar . Or else, one might be tempted to 
look for this 'All b. Yasin 'Umari outside the prominent 
'Umari family which was founded by Qas.im, for we know that 
there were other, more obscure, 'Umarls in Mosul. The task 
is daunting and thankless. 

2 AKH: MS of the British Library, number Add. 2311 in 202- 

folios . 
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albeit more modest in scope than its two Mosuli predecessors. 
Besides presenting the reader with the plan of the work, the 
preface (ff. 2v-4r) discourses on the usefulness of the 
historical discipline, on the importance attached to it by 
the first caliphs, on the dating ( ta*rlkh ) used by various 
nations and on the necessity for Islam to create its own. 

Chapter II, promised in the preface, is left out 
completely, and the last four lines of f. 21v have been 


The bulk of the material of which AKH is composed 
can be found, again and again, in other Mosuli historical 


compilations. 


There are, however, one or two novelties which 


AKH introduces in the Mosuli historical discourse, such as 
the author's presentation of the Fatimid caliphs. AKH 
blatantly tells us (f. 81r) that "they were not Alids, they 
were Majians" and is extremely virulent in its attack against 
the Fatimids, greatly rejoicing at their downfall and the 
disappearance of their State, praising the Ayyubids as the 
spear-head of Islam, vituperating the infamous Rafa^a in such 
a way as to make the reader feel that the Abbasid/Fatimid 


rivalry was still going on 


In contrast, contemporary Shii 


dynasties such as the Persian ones which posed a far more 
real threat to Sunni Islam are presented in a much more 
detached and less inflamed style. This discrepancy and oddity 
seems to indicate that the tone of the narrator betrays not 
so much his attitude to Shiism—in which case the Persians 
would have fared very badly in his accounts—but rather the 


sources he had at his disposal. 


It is a fact that AKH relies 


heavily on Hanbalite works 


al-Hafiz al-Hanball, Mar'I 


al-Hanbalr (being Zain ad-Dln al-Maqdisi al-Karml) , Abu Sharaa 
"who wrote a book denouncing their kufr and exposing their 
wicked lies," Ru'ainI "who said that the learned men had 
agreed that the 'Ubaidlyun were apostates and zanadiga ." 


AKH 


also quotes Ibn Taimlya and Ghazali on raffl , and Ibn Taimiya 
appears in the narrative as the one guide leading to the right 


path. 

In conclusion (ff. 184r-200f) AKH gives a theoret¬ 
ical exposd of the rights and duties of the prince: an open 
letter to the rulers. The author quotes Muslim, Mar'I 
al-Hanball, Ibn ^anbal's Musnad, the Jami* al-kablr (fx 
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’ 1 -hadith ) by Muhammad at-Tirmizl (d. 892/279), fabaranl, 
the gabibain , 1 Malik's Muwafrfca’ , Ghazali, an' account of the 

Andalusian Umayyads, Ibn 'Uqail's Funun, Qa^ada , 3 Socrates, 

Plato, Aristotle, Alexander the Great, Jalinus (Galen) and 

4 

his Kitab al-adwiya , the psalms, Mutanabbi,Ardashlr b. 

Babik, Anushirwan and Buzurjmihr. Having started as an open 
letter to the rulers the conclusion develops into a treatise 

5 

on ethics and aesthetics. 


Al-mustadrak *ala ’ $-$ahihain by al-^akim an-Naisaburx, 
already quoted by the author. 

2 Abu al-Wafa’ al-Baghdadl (d. 1121/515). He too was a 
Hanbalite. His Kitab al-funun, quoted here, is said to com- 
prise 400 volumes. I could find no trace of any of it in 
the libraries of Mosul. 

3 The mufassir who died in 738/118. 

^ The Zabur Da’ud, translated by Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 732/114). 

5 

The last two folios of the British Library MS contain 
Traditions regarding the jinns. 



VI. 


AHMAD B. AL-KHAYYAT 


Born in 'Ana in 1786/1201, the son of a weaver, 

Ahmad b. Muhammad frequented the religious schools of his 
home town before coming to Mosul in 1810/1225. There, he 
pursued his education with Muhammad al-Khayya^. Later, he 
married his teacher's daughter and became known as Ibn 
al-Khayya^. His last teacher was the famous 'Abdallah 
Bash'alim 'Umarl, the ra’Is ai-'ulama* , under whom Ahmad 
studied when he was fifty years old. In 1836/1252, with 
the money brought by his wife, Ahmad erected a masjid , which 
became known as Mas jid Ibn al-Khayyal;, close to the shrine 
of Imam Ibrahim, and five years later he built a school. As 
most of the 'ulama* of his time Ahmad was a sufi belonging 
to both the Qadiri and the Naqshbandl orders. He was a 
preacher at the mosque of Nabi Jirjis and the Friday 
preacher of the Pasha Mosque. He also taught at the then 
newly founded Madrasat a$-§a’igh before taking over as 
mudarris at the school he had built in 1841/1257. Ahmad died 
in Mosul in 1868/1285. 

Apart from Tarjamat al-auliya’ (AUL) there is no 
record of any work by Ahmad b. al-Khayya^, but quite a few 
books which can now be found in the libraries of Mosul are 
in his handwriting. In the field of language studies Ahmad 
copied Suyu^I’s Al-bahja »l-marfllya , and in the same year 
(1818/1234), while in Bagdad, he copied 'Abdallah 
al-Fakihi's work in grammatical syntax Sharh qatr an-nada 
by Ibn Hisham an-Nahawl; in the following year, 1819/1235, 


he copied Ibn Malik's Alfiya; in 1821/1237 he copied the 
Mughni ’l-lablb fi kutub al-a'arlb by Ibn Hisham an-NahwI 


and he also copied the Risalat al-isti'a 










al-IsfaraMnl (d. 1537/944) . In the religious sciences he 


seems to have been particularly interested in fiqh. 
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reproducing various reference works including two anonymous 
Shurut a$-?alat wa arkaniha and Mukhta?ar fi ’1-fjgh n 
Abl Hanlfa wa Shafi*! ; 1 in 1821/12 37 he copied the Sharh 
al-figh al-akbar li ’1-imam Abi Hanlfa *n-nu f man by Muhammad 
al-Maghnisawi (d. 1532/939) ; and in the same year he copied 
Bughyat al-bahith (an urjuza in Shafiite inheritance laws 
called Rahblya by Muhammad ar-Raljbl) as well as a commentary 
on it by Muhammad Sibl; al-Mardlnl (d. 1501/907) and entitled 
Mukhta$ar { ala mugaddamat ar-Rahblya. 


2 

Tarjamat al-auliya* fi *1-Mau?il al-fradba’ 

AUL is expression and part of Ahmad's sufi 
experience. The work was written in 1842/125 8, after the 
fall of the last Jallll Pasha, on the occasion of the visit 
to Mosul of the wali of Bagdad, Muhammad Najlb Pasha (1842- 
1848) . "For when I saw this prince so eager to visit the 
tombs of the saints, and when I realised how much love 
and respect he had for these righteous men, I hurried to 
write this book on the righteous, the good, and those who 
are close to Allah” (p. 1). Expression of the author's 
sufism AUL is, first and foremost, a pointer to the inroads 
made by the fundamentalist movement. Indeed the shahada 
calls the tune for the whole of the work: "I bear witness 
that there is no god but Allah, and that He is one and has 
no equal ..." Ahmad writes la ilah ilia ’ llah wafodah la 
sharlk lah , and this particular phrasing of the shahada , 
and the fact that the author felt compelled to "clarify his 
position", all this illustrates the pressure which the 
fundamentalists were exerting on the sufis. 

The work falls into two chapters, and the first 
one, "On the visits to the righteous ones, those alive and 
those dead" (pp. 4-11) is an apologia, based on the author- 

3 

ities, of the widespread cult of the saints. 


Both, it seems, copied in 1813/1229 as part of his 
education. 

2 

AUL: MS of the Iraqi Museum Library,number 684, in 78 pages. 

The work is dated 1842. 

3 

What Amin 'Umarl had called a bid'amustahsana. 
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In the second chapter (pp. 11-78) the author 

mentions "the occupants of the luminous tombs whose noble 

bodies our good town of Mosul was honoured to welcome." 

In all 76 tombs are described in this chapter. All belong 

to figures from a distant past and no contemporaries are 

mentioned: as if to draw on time, tradition and authority 

in support of the religious experience which the author 

seeks to safeguard. AUL's three essential sources here 

are Amin 'Umarl's MAN, Yasln 'Umarl's MUN, and Al-intis ar 

li ’1-auliya’ al-akhyar by Yusuf b. 'Abd al-Jalll. The 

author's description of the tombs is also based on some 

measure of c iyan , as he tells us of the various inscriptions 

he found on the walls of the mausoleums. Sometimes Ahmad's 

reliance on his sources is quite obvious. Hence, while 

presenting Shaikh Qadib al-Ban he tells us that "he was 

born in Mosul around 471 AH and died in Mosul in 573 AH, 

and in the history book of al-Mu’ayyid^ it is said that he 

2 

died around 570 AH." The same account, word for word, 

3 

can be found in MAN by Amin * Umar I. At times the act of 
automatic writing reveals some negligence. Thus in his 
presentation of the tomb of Shaikh Muhammad az-Zlwani . 
the author mentions that "in 1193 AH the late Sulaiman 
Pasha Jalili built a great mosque over the tomb . . . and 
the donors of the waqf were his mother, his sister and his 
brother the noble emir, our wali Muhammad Pasha, may Allah 

4 

protect him." This account is taken verbatim from Yasln 


Abu al-Fida's Mukhta$ar . 
AUL, p. 38. 

MAN(2), II, 117. 

AUL, p. 64. 
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'Umari, and by the time Ahmad was writing "our wali Muhammad 
Pasha, may Allah protect him" was much more in need of 
Allah's mercy and forgiveness than of His protection: he 
had been dead for 36 years. And yet AUL is important in 
that it comes well after the death of the main Mosuli chron¬ 
iclers to give up-to-date information regarding some of 
the shrines. 

Although AUL relies heavily on Amin 'Umarl's MAN 
it is in fact closer in spirit to Yasln 'Umarl' s MUN. Con¬ 
trary to Amin 'Umari, Ahmad b. al-Khayya^ does not question 
popular belief in the existence of a holy body in a visited 
tomb, and contrary to MAN, AUL is always eager to tell us of 
the miraculous dimension of each venerated tomb: the man 
who recovered his sight after worshipping at Imam 'Aun ad-Din; 
the crowds that flock to Imam 'Abd ar-Rahman, to Imam Zaid 
and Sitt Shahzinan (the wife of Husain) seeking a cure for 
various diseases; Imam Bahir who relieves the Faithful 
from grief and from anxiety; and $alih b. a?-$alihlya, 
known as Shaikh al-Wiswasi, the visit of whose tomb will-- 
"with the permission of Allah" specifies the cautious Ahmad 
—cure of satanic melancholia and of spleen.'*' Besides 
giving the reader this insight into the reality of the cult 
of the saints and the Mosuli mentality, AUL also ventures 
some explanations as to the origins of the "nicknames" 
given to this or that saint. Hence Imam Ibrahim al-Mujab 
was so called "because faced with some detractors who had 
cast doubt on his noble lineage he had called upon his 

ancestor Imam Husain who answered him, and thus did he come 

2 

to be known as 'the answered' ( al-muj ah ) . 11 

There is no conclusion to the work and the author 
ends with a few lines in which he begs the reader's forgive¬ 
ness for any mistakes because the book was written without 
a rough draft. In all,AUL is an interesting document for 
the study of culture and mentalities. It bears witness to 
the strength of the cult of the saints well into the nine¬ 
teenth century and beyond the fall of the Jalllls. 


1 

2 


AUL, p. 67. 
AUL, p. 28. 
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VII. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Talking of a Mosuli theory of history on the basis 
of the material that has just been examined would only mean 


one thing: 


to note a definite lack of originality and to 


underline the strength of traditional conceptual frameworks 
inherited, along with the historical data, from the obvious 
sources (Ibn al-Wardi, Mas'udI, Sib£ b. al-JauzI) . 

Even when envisaged within the traditional concep 
tual frameworks, Mosuli historiography suffers from 
fundamental fragmentation, analytical superficiality and 


dearth of information. 


When examining the accounts taken over 


from the main sources one is bound to note the endless 
repetitions, the importance of the process of automatic 
writing, and the tendency to oversimplify the khabar and thus 


rob it of causal logic. 


What seems to be lacking is a qualit 


ative accumulation of knowledge, as the act of writing history 
shies away from the enquiry and the synthesis. Events are 
linked together formally (linear succession in time, direct 
transposition of the akhbar in the order in which they appear 
in the source used, or linkage to a human centre in the case 
of the biography), but these same events do not appear to be 
intellectually or emotionally accepted, assumed and digested 
by the Mosuli historian reporting them. The vast historical 


data provided by the numerous sources available in the 
libraries of Jallli Mosul was subjected to extremely loose 
and often haphazard principles of selection which, at best, 
define the texts under study along very broad lines as being 
masculine, Muslim, Sunni, Arabic speaking. Middle Eastern 
(as opposed to MaghribI or Central Asian), and as approach¬ 
ing the khabar more as entertainment than as learning. Events 
—especially those from a distant past—seem to be apprehended 


qua happening, qua rupture 


As such, they are interchangeable 


and to a great extent dispensable, not subject to any structure 



See for example Yasln 'Umarl's preface to AYA and ATH, and 

'All 'Umarl's preface to AKH. 

2 

Mosuli historians have a propensity for the more manageable 
and concise sources (Ibn al-Wardi, Yafi'I, Qaramani) and shy 
away from the more elaborate and more detailed chronicles, 
universal histories and biographies (Ibn al-Athlr, fabarl. 


Maqrlzl, Ibn Khaldun, Ibn Khallikan). 
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1 

of historical development. And this could well explain the 
lack of importance attached to precise dating, transliter¬ 
ation of names and clear exposition of historical plots. In 
this history understood as collective memory events are 
largely permutable,differentiated more in terms of impact 
--impact on the protagonists, of course, but especially 
impact on the reader--than in terms of nature, i.e., more on 

a quantitative level than on a qualitative level that would 

o 

allow the apprehension of different series. In other words 
events are perceived as happenings before being events of 
certain kinds (political, doctrinal, military, natural, 
heavenly): they are ruptures, ruptures to be reported, 

repeated. 

Yet beyond these negative characteristics, beyond 
the traditional—and undigested--theoretical frameworks, and 
beyond vague conceptions of time and world, the writings 
examined in the foregoing pages must surely express a more 
specific Mosuli apprehension of history understood as col¬ 
lective memory; and this Mosuli specificity ought probably 
to be sought in the practical structuring of the historical 
data as expression of an attempt at situating oneself, however 
defined (Mosul, Islam, Sunnism, Ottomanism, Arabism, or any 
combination thereafter), in time and space. And indeed, a 
second look at the historical data reported by the Mosuli 
historians shows that it orders and structures itself along 
certain pivotal events. 


It is possible to isolate five such events, and they 


1 


A good illustration is the introduction which Yasrn 'Umarl 

has given to his GHA (see supra , p.253 ). It consists of an 

annalistic enumeration of weird phenomena. All the events 

mentioned appear in other works by Yasln 'Umarl, but tracing 

them is not easy as most are recorded in the wrong year. The 

dating of an event of that sort--being understood as 
an oddity, i.e, 

. not bound 

only 







series, 

to 

1 


its 



ion per se , not linked to any 

to any logical succession in time, subject 

structure and to its rapport with the 

reader's imagination—matters far less than its actual record 

ing: the when, the where and the how are totally eclipsed by 

the actual acceptance that such an event did or could happen. 

Here, the technique of 'ajlb-gharlb is put fully in use, to 

inform, of course, but primarily to entertain. 

2 „ 

For example, a plague that kills 10,000 people is closer 
to a famine, to an earthquake, or to a battle killing 10,000 

than to another plague that kills only a hundred oeoole 
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would be the Revelation, the sojourn in Mosul of ibn 'ArabI, 
the Ottoman conquest of Iraq, the governorship of ^asan Pasha 
of Bagdad in the early eighteenth century, and the siege of 
Mosul by Nadir Shah. These five events appear to be fundamen¬ 
tal in the ordering of the Mosuli historical thought and 
production; and each event, fully accepted, gives birth to 
specific dichotomic structures of the mind and of discourse 
(along the Self/Other model) that announce a certain repres¬ 
entation and presentation of the world. 

The Revelation (and subsequent struggle for the 
Islamisation of Mosul) acts as redemption (in the same way 
as Christ redeems the sins of the world) and inscribes Mosul 
in an unambiguous dichotomic structure, Believers/Unbelievers, 
with variations on the theme (wisdom/foolishness, doom/ 
salvation, truth/error, knowledge/ignorance, civilisation/ 
wilderness).^ 

The second event, Ibn 'ArabI 1 s stay in Mosul under¬ 
stood as expression and as catalyst of a sufi experience, 
helps to "people" the void between the thirteenth century 
Hijra and the Revelation by investing time with venerated 
figures and filling space with shrines and sanctuaries—as 
many bridges between Man and his Creator, as between Jallll 
Mosul and a rather dimly perceived past. The lack of a strong 
identification with ephemeral (and all in all corrupt) muluk 
is compensated for by a clear identification with and a deep 

love for the auliya’, the friends of Allah, seen as cement 

2 

of the umma . Hence the importance of hagiography and of the 
apologia for the cult of the saints in the historical writings 

^ "According to Ibn al-Wardl Mesopotamia was once the land 
of the Christians and of the Kharijites, whereas now it is, 
Allah be thanked, the cradle of true knowledge and religion." 
(MAN(1) , f. 4r) . And at another level: "When the Muslims 
conquered Mosul it had neither ramparts nor ditch. Later, 
Marwan al-yimar transformed it into a real city comparable 
to the great metropolis." (MUN, f. 4r). 

2 

And this could explain—and justify--the general epistem¬ 
ological and technical marasm that characterises the numerous 
akhbar pertaining to the plethora of Muslim dynasties and 
rulers, the wars they waged against one another, the internal 
strifes, etc. Falling, as most of these dynasties and rulers 
do, outside the field of identification, they lose any real 
relevance to the Mosuli historian, and their akhbar , unassumed 
and undigested, are littered with negligent transcriptions, 
erratic dating and general indifference: between one Ayyubid 
princeling and another. . . 
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under study. Sufism therefore highlights yet another dichot¬ 
omy in the Mosuli mind which apprehends Allah in terms of 
bridge/gap, or forsakeness/intercession; and apprehends the 
past in terms of rupture/continuity, vacuum/territorialisation, 
loss/recovery, disillusionment/identification, forgetting/ 

remembering, mamlaka/umma , malik / wall . As much as the Revel¬ 
ation, sufism orders historical events along certain 
hierarchical structures that determine what is to be remem¬ 
bered, what is to be forgotten, what is worthy of enquiry, 
what is permutable and dispensable; and the symbolism of 
sufism helps to comprehend, relate and give meaning to appar¬ 
ently chaotic and disturbing events. Furthermore, the 
dichotomies emanating from sufism cut across and permeate the 
basic dichotomy of the Revelation (Believers/Unbelievers), 
thus introducing a certain elasticity in the world view and 

allowing for a smoother functioning of an otherwise too 

2 

intransigent and impractical social order. 

The third pivotal event, the Ottoman conquest, sets 

in motion, at a socio-political, at a geopolitical and at an 

epistemological level, new series of dichotomies that further 

help to situate Mosul: 'Iraq al-'Arab/'Iraq al-'Ajam, 

Mesopotamia/Iraq, Ottoman/Circassian Mamluk, Ottoman/Safavid, 

3 

Ottoman/Timurid, Sunni/Shii. 



Hence in GHA, if it is true--and sad—that the wali of Mosul 
was killed by the Yazldls of Jabal Sinjar in the year 1200 AH, 
it is even more true--and reassuring--that his death had 
announced by a strange spear-like constellation that appeared 
in the sky of Mosul. And if the rule of Sulaiman Pasha the 
Great of Bagdad was such a glorious rule, can one forget that 
Ibn 'ArabI himself had borne witness to this Pasha’s superior 
qualities? (Arabic: shahada bi faqllih ) . And had not Ibn 
'ArabI predicted the violent death of Sulaiman’s successor, 
'All? And the French invasion of Egypt and their subsequent 
rout at the hand of the Grand Vizir Yusuf Pasha? (Arabic: 


yajlis yusuf 'ala sarlr yusuf , i.e., Yusuf the Grand Vizir, 
and Joseph son of Jacob). And in SUL Yasln 'Umarl uses the 
Fatl? al-mugaffal by Bis^aml al-^anafl to explain the relevance 
of Ibn 'ArabI’s gematria to the situation in 18th century Iraq 
and to the career and death of Sulaiman Pasha the Great. 

2 

As the Sunni Wahhabis are ostracised by these Sunni histor¬ 
ical works which make room for a certain amount of common 
ground with the Shiis, and even with the Christians. 

3 

Only in the light of such dichotomies can one grasp the 


originality of the London MS of DUR, the ambigu 


of the 


Mosulis’ attitude to the Sunni Afghans, and their embarrassed 


silence regarding the 



proposals of Nadir Shah. 
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The governorship of Hasan Pasha of Bagdad (and the 
subsequent rise of the Mamluk dynasty in Iraq) produces a 
continuity whence other dichotomic relations emerge: Iraq/ 
Mesopotamia, Arab/Turco-Kurdish, Bagdad/Diyar Bakr (as centre 
of attraction for Mosul) . As a distinct Iraqi continuity 
and identity, centred around the Mamluk dynasty, begins to 
crystalise, Bagdad becomes theme of historical writing (BAG) 
and finality of historical discourse (SUL, DUR) . 

Finally, the siege of Mosul by Nadir Shah in 1743, 
in its rapports with the strengthening of Jalili rule, high¬ 
lights a more specific Mosuli continuity that runs parallel 


to the Ottoman and Mamluk ones 


From it emerge new series 


of mental and discursive dichotomies: Mosul/outside world, 
Arabic language/Turkish language,Mosuli wali/alien wali, 

Jalili ruler/non-Jallll ruler. Such dichotomies rule the 
Mosulis* everyday behaviour and help to connect the town with 


certain—glorious--periods of its past 


1 


Beyond general 


themes, doctrinal positions and mental attitudes, these basic 
dichotomies emanating from the siege of Mosul by Nadir Shah 


throw light on the town 


physical and real centre of 


discourse. 


These seem to be the most fundamental events under 





lying the mental and discursive profile of the Mosuli histor 
ical production. There were other events, of course; 
such as the emergence of the Wahhabi movement, the new 
dimension of the local Christianity, the intrusion of Europe 
on the Mosuli scene, Istanbul's daring policies, 
such as those, if not marginal, were still embryonic: at best 
sources of mental and discursive digressions, variations and 
parenthetical clauses; at most triggering spontaneous, 
passionate and altogether ephemeral reactions; but not as 
yet fully integrated into the cultural landscape. Whereas 
the five events examined here—unexhaustive as they may be— 
appear to be strong leitmotivs. As epistemological, mental 
and material sources of inspiration and of production, these 
five events and the various dichotomies they entail connect 
together, in harmony, in conflict, to order and structure the 
historical genres, themes, accounts and styles of writing 
along lines which are specific to Jalili. Mosul.. 


1 


See for example the fragment of Sibt b. al-Jauzi's Mir*'at 


az-zaman which deals with Mosul under Badr ad-Din Lu’lu’, 
copied by Yaljya Jalili and extensively used by the Mosuli 
historians. 



* 


Chapter VIII 


MOSULI SKETCHES OF OTTOMAN HISTORY 

In the foregoing pages, attempts have been made 
to cast light on the town of Mosul, its social structure, 
its material basis, its political life, its culture, and 
finally its historical production during the Jallli era. 

This Mosul which has been examined and presented at length 
was part of the Ottoman Empire; yet throughout this study 
the Ottoman factor and Mosul's rapports with Istanbul have 
remained in the background, held at bay by an ignorance of 
the Turkish language and an unfathomable Ottoman archive. 
This chapter seeks to compensate for this shortcoming by 
looking at the ways in which Mosul viewed its Ottoman 
dimension. The following pages are a personal reading of 
Mosuli representations and presentations of Ottoman history. 
This concluding chapter will therefore complete the trans¬ 
ition of the 
observed" to 


work from an investigation into "Mosul 


an enquiry into "Mosul observing 


II 
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The New Order 

The Ottomans, we are told, were Turcoman nomads 
related to the Tatars and dwelling in the region of Mahan 
near Balkh,^ and their ancestor, Sulaimanshah, a "sultan 
of the east", was a descendant of Jafeth son of Noah. When 
Jinkiz Khan appeared and his evil spread, Sulaimanshah 
left his country with 50,000 households ( bait ), heading west. 
Sulaimanshah drowned while crossing the Euphrates, and after 
his death his nation split up into four groups, each fol¬ 
lowing one of his sons. While most retraced their steps 
east, Urtughrul son of Sulaimanshah took his own people 
and pursued the westerly march towards Rum. He reached the 
dominions of the Saljuqids in 1220/617 and was welcomed and 
honoured by Sultan 'Ala’ ad-Dln who granted him and his 
people land to settle. Urtughrul died in 1288/687 and was 
succeeded as leader by his most powerful and bravest son, 
'Uthman. 'Uthman was young and most eager to perform the 
duty of the Holy War. His zeal and his achievements found 
favour with Sultan 'Ala’ ad-Dln who presented him with the 
sultanal standard, the drum and the fife. When, in 1299/699, 

Sultan 'Ala’. ad-Dln died without an heir, the people and 

2 

the armies chose 'Uthman to succeed him as sultan. Thus 
were the foundations of the Ottoman Empire laid. 

Like many other peoples who, time and again, had 
injected new life or introduced mere tremblings—even 
convulsions--into the history of Islam, the Ottomans stem 
from two fundamental realities: nomadism and Turcism. 

Turks, the Ottomans are by virtue of the appellation 
(Turcomans) as also by virtue of the genealogy of Sulaimanshah: 
a descendant of Jafeth, the ancestor of all Turkish peoples. 

As such, as Turks, the Ottomans' situation vis-a-vis Islam 
and their role in the history of Islam is open to speculation: 
defenders of the uirtma? or foes of the true religion? 
nothing as yet has been decided and the Ottomans, like so 
many peoples and tribes before them and after them, can go 

1 “ -- 

Or, alternatively, an area near Balkh which is in the 

region of Mahan ( bilad mahan ): cf. AKH, f. 141r; AYA, 

f. 272v and DUR(l), p. 304. 

2 AKH, f. 141rv; UNW(l), f. 174v. 
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either way 


Indeed, the fate of the Ottoman nation follow¬ 


ing Sulaimanshah's 


watery death is indicative of this 


binarity: whereas part of the nation heads west, there to 
settle on the marches and uphold the standard of Islam, 
their brothers go back east, maybe beyond Alexander's Wall, 
there to lose themselves in a nebulous mass of nations and 
fragments of nations haunting the Asiatic immensities of 
the Abode of Islam. 

Turks and nomads, the Ottomans—those among the 
nation of Sulaimanshah who pursued his original westerly 
course—none the less differ from the Infidel Turks and 
nomads: they differ from the Ghuzz, from the Khi^ai, from 


the Khazars, 


1 


and from those Tatars whose thrust had 


triggered the westerly migration of the people of Sulaimanshah 
Turks and nomads, the Ottomans also differ from the Islamised 
Turks and nomads. Proof is the ill-fated Muslim Khwarizms: 
driven, like the Ottomans, out of their hunting grounds by 
the lethal stampede of the Infidel Tatars, these Muslim 
Turks turned into mercenaries, murderers and brigands, 


causing disurption throughout the land. 


2 


Whereas the westerly 


migration of the Khwarizms had brought with it misery and 
destruction, the westerly migration of the Ottomans was to 


3 


prove salutary for the umma. 

And for those late Shuubites, as for those premature 

nationalists, who would rather think in terms of Arabism and 

Quraishism, there is another version--albeit marginal and. 


it seems, not taken very seriously—which All 


T { 


Umar I 


mentions. 


4 


'Uthman, the first Ottoman, would, according to 


this version of events, have been a HijazI nomad, driven, 
along with his people, out of Arabia and into Asia Minor 
in 1266/665 by a great famine, "and according to some 
historians 'Uthman was from the Noble City itself." 



1 


All of them Infidels and the enemies of Allah: see ATH, 


pp. 46, 99, 101. 

2 ATH, p. 127. 

3 

It is interesting to note that a copy, dated 1675/1086, 
of Jahiz's Risala ila Fath b, Khaqan fl manaqib at-Turk wa 
c ammat jund al-khilafa was in Mosul at the beginning of the 
29th century (see JalabI, p. 264, who entitles it Risala 
fi fa^a’il al-Atrak). 

4 - 

Quoting the Durar al-athman fi a$l manba' A1 'Uthman by 


Muhammad al-Bakrl (d. 1619). 
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'All 'Umarl does not lend much weight to this story which 
makes the Ottomans .through and through Quraishis, for he 


mmediately adds "and Allah knows best." 


1 


Beyond historical substantiation and beyond racial 

2 

considerations, Turks and Arabs share in a common form of 
nomadism. Jahi?, in his Risala, tells us that the Turks 
are "the Arab nomads of the non-Arab peoples" (hum a'rab 


al-'ajam) . 


3 


As, six centuries before, Islam had harnessed 


and directed the energy of the "Arab nomads" ( a *rab ) of the 
Arab peoples; there it was, now, harnessing and directing 
the vital strength of the "Arab nomads" ( a'rab ) of the non- 
Arab peoples. And it is finally this islam, this new meaning 


to existence, that overshadows everything else. 


Be it in 


their Arab cloak or in their Turkish cloak the Ottomans, 
with 'Uthman, shed all residues of paganism and the instab¬ 


ility inherent to nomadism 


Once in Asia Minor the Ottomans 


appear as a positive factor: working for the reinforcement 
of Islam, they possess all the attributes of an Islamic 
State and their territory on the thughur is the embryo of 


an Islamic empire 


4 


Yet, there can be no State without a capital: 
'Uthman was the first Ottoman to become independent of the 


Saljuqids : 


5 


he was also the first to have a capital (dar 


al-mulk), Yanishahr. 


6 


The Ottomans were no longer vassals. 


they had become masters, sultans 

7 


Later, they moved their 


capital to Bursa, itself superseded for a while by Edirne, 


8 


1 

2 


AKH, f. 141v. 

Many Mosuli notables and 'ulema* today believe that the 
only reason the Ottomans were Hanafites was that Abu Hanifa 
was the only one of the four Doctors of the Law not to stip 
ulate that the caliph had to be a Quraishl. 

3 


11 


ce n'est pas au 


. . . pour evoquer le nomadisme turc, 

pur concept de nomadisme ( badw ) que se refere Gahi?, mais 
bien a un nomadisme d'allure arabe ( a'rab )” notes Andre Miquel 
( Geographie , II, 251, n. 1) . And in the Hudud al-'alam , 
the Tughuzghuz Turks are called "the Arabs of the Turks" 

(see Miquel, Geographie, II, 208). 

4 


The agnatic 'a^abrya of the nomad injecting new blood in 


AKH, f. 141v. 

DUR(l), p. 304. 

ATH, p. 156, 

ATH, p. 157: maqarr as-sal^ana, maqarr at-takht. 
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before Bayazid I returned to Bursa, having provided the city 

with a permanent supply of water/ and built a new market 

2 

area as well as a hospital. 

★ 


But was this new Ottoman State yet another one of 
those many principalities fragmenting the Abode of Islam, 
and this new self-styled Ottoman sultan yet another of those 

3 

many princelings littering the mamlaka ? The answer is no. 
And it is no because the Ottomans owe their State and their 
rise to the sultanate to their zeal and achievements in 


the Holy War: jihad , a duty incumbent on every Muslim, is 
in fact the Ottomans' very raison d'etre . And besides 
jihad —or rather as a result of it—Ottoman power is also 
based on consensus ( i jma' ) : at the death of the Saljuqid 
'Ala’ ad-Dln the people and the army chose 'Uthman to 

4 

succeed him as sultan, and this 'Uthman was Sultan 'Ala*. 
ad-Dln's favourite. Thus, through ijma' and through jihad , 
internal conflict is elided and the transition from the 


Saljuqids to the Ottomans made smooth. In the same way, 
Ottoman expansion at the expense of the various small Islamic 
principalities is dealt with to the benefit of the Ottomans. 
Threatened by the Ottomans, these princelings went to Timur 
"who marched against the Ottomans, determined to show his 
evil, defiant of Sunnism.On the advent of Murad I the 
Qaramanids attempted to cause disruption and the Ottoman 
sultan had to abandon the Holy War and return to defend his 


By diverting a river. 

2 AYA, f. 276r. 

Does not Maqrlzl call him $ahib ar-rum ? a mere prince 
and master defined by the geographical area he controls. 

4 

Amm 'Umarl, who only mentions the Ottomans incidentally 
while discoursing on Mosul, is the only historian dealing 
with the subject of the origins of the Ottomans not to men¬ 
tion the "election" of 'Uthman. In his extremely brief 
presentation (3 lines) he merely tells us that Sultan 'Ala’ 
ad-Dln, lord of Rum, was impressed by the valour (furusiya) 
of the father of 'Uthman and showed him favour. Later, 

'Uthman succeeded his father, and in 699 AH he laid his hands 
on the sultanate ( istaula 'ala ’s-sul^ana ): see MAN(2), I, 132. 

The expression used in li ’s-sunna mu'anidan, and sunna 

could be rendered by Sunnism, sunna , or Sunnis: all three 

readings place Timur outside Sunnism and determine ident¬ 
ification with the Ottomans. 
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kingdom. He consulted the g ulama* who issued a fatwa 

legalising war against the evil Qaramanids, and Murad I 

marched against them and defeated them. 1 Here, it is clear 

that the Qaramanids are the wicked ones: interrupting the 

Holy War and sowing discord among the ranks of Islam. Later 

on, when Murad II abdicated in favour of his son Muhammad II, 

the Qaramanids took advantage of the instability at the head 

of the Ottoman State and called upon the Hungarians to 

2 

invade the land of Islam. Thus does historiography build 
a case for the Ottomans, true mujahidun and ghuzat untainted 
by collaboration with the Infidels. No wonder, then, that 
the Christian contingents (Byzantines, Bosnians and Serbs) 
which participated in the 13 87 Ottoman campaign against the 
Qaramanids should be overlooked by the texts. 

Previous to the emergence of the Ottomans, 

Saljuqids, Qaramanids, Ilkhanids, Byzantines, Hungarians 
and others, are all engaged in petty squabbles and sense¬ 
less quarrels, with Muslim princes siding with Christian 
princes against other Christian princes allied with other 
Muslims. In the prevailing anarchy it is not certain who 
is Muslim and who is not, what is Holy War and what is 
fratricidal war. Then, with the rise of the Ottomans, the 
border between the Abode of Islam and the Abode of War 
becomes perceivable, and the line is finally drawn between 
good Muslim rulers and evil ones. Jostling and hustling 
the RumI princes. Infidels and Muslims alike, the Ottomans 
come to fill a political vacuum, supply historical meaning 

and direction, and restructure the geopolitical space around 
them. 

The subjugation, by the Ottomans,of the neighbouring 
Muslim principalities can only be justified in terms of the 
northerly and westerly expansion of the Abode of Islam. And, 
indeed, even before subduing the Jandarids of Kastamonu 
(1462) and the Qaramanids (1468) and annexing their domin¬ 
ions the Ottoman ghuzat had thrust as far to the north as 
Moldavia and the Dniestr, and as deep west as Serbia and 
the Morava, overrunning the Bulgarians and the Wallachs on 
their way and integrating a wide European area into the Dar 


1 

2 


ATH, p. 156. 
ATH, p. 181. 
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al-Islam for the very first time. 1 Infidel kings and 

Infidel nations answering strange and hitherto unheard of 

2 . 3 

names (Mlkhal, Irdil Banu, $arf, Las, Arna’ui^) pay tribute 
to Islam for the first time, and the expression wajadalaha 

’s-sul^an dar islam , 4 the sound and feel of which had been 

buried deep in the recesses of Islam's memory, now emerges 
and recurs with forceful--and joyful—monotony. And all 
this despite the meteoric and satanic rise of the accursed 
Timur who drew the sword against the sultan and laid his 

5 

hands on his capital. 

Through their ghazl zeal and through their tangible 
achievements in the Holy War the Ottomans clearly take 
precedence over all other Muslim rulers in Asia Minor, and 
they are, at least, the equals of the Mamluk sultans of 
Egypt, Islam's other dynamic pole. Then, in 1453, Byzantium 
fell to the Ottoman sultan: it bowed to Islam. Byzantium: 
city of cities, city-empire, heir to Greece and to Rome, 

g 

Islam's oldest and closest enemy —its fate had mingled with 
Islam's for eight long centuries. With the conquest of 
Byzantium Islam, through the Ottoman sultans, relives a 
somewhat shelved and neglected mission of universalism. More 
than that, the Ottoman conquest of Byzantium casts new light 
on the Word: 



"The Rum have been defeated/In a land hard by, but after 
their defeat they will defeat their foes.”^ 


ATH, pp. 143, 153, 155-169, 178-184. 

2 

Prince Michael of Wallachia. 

3 

John Zapolya of Hungary. The name also refers to his 
wife Isabelle. 

4 

"And the sultan integrated it [country, city, region] 
into the Abode of Islam." 

5 

Not once is Timur explicitly acknowledged as a Muslim, 
let alone as a Sunni. 


At the battle of Mu’ta in the year 8 AH, the first razzia 

in RumI territory, the Muslims were heavily defeated (ATH, 
p. 14) . 

7 

Coran, XXX, 2-3. This is the usual reading of the ayat 
which are understood to refer to the Byzantine defeat at the 
hand of the Persians in Palestine in 613-614 AD, and to 
announce Byzantine victories over the Sassanids. And yet. 
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Whichever way the second aya of the sura of the Rum 
might be read ( ghalabat or g hulibat ) 1 it remains that the 
Ottoman sultan, more than any other Muslim ruler before, has 


without the diacritical marks, 

form, could also 


Ah 


in the passive 
form (see R. Blach^re, 


, which we read ghulibat 
read ghalabat in the active 


Le Coran (Paris, 1966) 


which case the ayat would read ghalabat ar 


p ‘ 

rum/ f i 


429) . 
adna ’1 


In 


ard wa hum min ba'd ghalabihim sayughlabun (The Rum have 
vanguished/In a land hard by, but after their victory they 
will be defeated) . Such a reading could then refer to early 

Islam (Mu’ta?) and to contain the 


RumI successes against 


of a Muslim victory: in which case the Ottoman con 


as vindication of 


am and as 


promise 

quest of Byzantium appears 
fulfilment of the Word. Such a reading ( ghalabat as opposed 
ghulibat) would find confirmation in the following aya t: 

"In a few years,to Allah belongs fate in the past as in the 
future, then will the Faithful rejoice/In the aid of Allah, 
He aideth whom he will, and He is the Mighty, the Merciful. 
With the ayat 2 and 3 usually understood to refer to 
Byzanto-Sassanid wars, the following ayat are understood 
to refer to Muslim joy at the Byzantines’ victories over 


VI 


the Sassanids: "the sympathies of Muhammad 


naturally 


be enlisted on the side of the Christians rather than on 
that of the idolatrous fire-worshippers, with whom Islam 
had nothing in common" (J.M. Rodwell, The Koran (London, 1963) 


p. 210) 


This interpretation leaves, however, much to be 


desired, for if the Christians (Na$ara) are closer to Islam 
than the fire-worshipppers, this does not necessarily mean 
that the Rum (Greeks, 

State, are closer to ] 



Romans, Byzantines) qua nation, 
Islam than the Sassanid nation and 
the concept of Rum here refers to an ethnic and 



political unit, and not to a doctrinal one 


Furthermore, 


a hadlth has it that "the Rum are the farthest away from 

Kitab al-buldan, M.J. de Goeje (ed.) 


Islam" (Ibn al-Faqlh, 
(Leyden, 1885), p. 196, 


and against the 


P- 

Rum 


who builds a case for the Persians 


on the basis of hadlth) 


the 

to 


question of whether or not 
the Sassanids 


lam 


Leaving aside 
the Byzantines 


it remains that the interpretation given 

mainly because it binds the 
to historical events. It would 






by Rodwell is uns 

Coran too much 
that the 


have less to do with the Sassanids, and 
the Byzantines, than with Allah more generally, and one is 
tempted to accept Miquel's interpretation of the joy of the 
Faithful as being less joy at a Byzantine victory over the 
Sassanids than joy in the knowledge that "en tout etat de 

juge et finalement, dans le futur eschatologique, 


cause 


Dieu 

II 


sauvera" (Miquel, Geographie, II 


So that in the 




, 478). 

reading ( ghulibat ) the joy of the Muslims is jus 
in terms of their acknowledgement of the omnipotence of 
Allah and their trust in Him; and in the second reading 
( ghalabat ) referring more specifically to Islamo-Byzantine 
wars, the joy of the Muslims is justified in terms of the 
promise of Allah's succour in adversity. 

^ It would be interesting to look at the specific reading 

n the Ottoman State follow 


and interpretation most common in 
ing the capture of Constantinople. 
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by annihilating the Rum, given historical substance to the 
Word. And from the Coran to hadlt h: 

1 judl dl! J UgJ 0 >-;-l 

Promising, with a double emphasis ( latuf t ah anna ) , the Muslim 

conquest of Byzantium, this hadlth underlines the privileged 

nature of its victor: "Blessed is the emir who conquers 

Constantinople, and blessed is the army which will enter 

it." In many ways, the Ottoman Turks are fulfilling what 

> 2 

Massignon has called Islam’s "desir de Constantinople". 

And in view of it all, one can sense the triviality, the 
ephemerality, of the hopes, the fears, and ultimate fate 
of the Muslim princelings of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 

In the same way as jihad in the west and in the 
north had contributed to the founding of the Ottoman State 
on the ruins of the Saljuqid Empire, so did the need to 
uphold the rights of the true religion justify Sunni Ottoman 
expansion to the east at the expense of the 

Sunni Mamluks. The danger, for the rightly-guided religion, 
lurked in Persia where the Safavid Isma'Il had emerged, 
subduing the Turcoman masters of Bilad al-'Ajam and Iraq one 

3 

after the other and raising the standard of heresy ( raf gO . 
Prompt to react, the Ottoman Salim I marched against Isma'Il 
in 1514/920, defeated him, and conquered Tabriz. Yet, 
despite this great victory, the sultan was unable to remain 
in Persia in order to organise the administration of the 
area ( iqllm al-'ajam ) because the cunning Isma'Il had burnt 
all the crops as he fled, and because the Mamluk Qan$u 
al-Ghurl had prevented supplies from reaching the Ottoman 

4 

armies. For quite some time now the Mamluk sultans, the 
one time conquerors of the Tatars and subduers of the 
Crusaders, had neglected the Holy War. Not content with 


Ibn Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo, 1895), vol. IV, o. 335. 

2 

"Textes prdmonitoires et commentaires mystiques relatifs 
& la prise de Constantinople par les Turcs en 1453", in 
Oriens, VI (1953), p. 11. 

3 

Amin 'Umarl is the only one to posit an Ottoman presence 
in Iraq previous to the 16th century. He tells us that at 
the death of Timur's lieutenant in 1418/821 Bagdad and Iraq 
had become Ottoman until the rise of Shah Isma'Il I who 


conquered 

4 

ATH, p. 


see MAN(2), I, 133. 


19 3. 
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sitting back watching the Ottoman mujahidun drink the cup 
of martyrdom, here they were, now, impeding Ottoman 
endeavours: conscious or unconscious accomplices of the 

heretics, they were preventing the expansion of the Abode 
of Islam. 1 Two years later, when Sultan Salim I again 
marched against the heretics, he asked Qan§u al-Ghuri for 
permission to go past Aleppo on his way to Persia. The 
Mamluk sultan refused,war ensued, and Salim conquered Syria, 
then Egypt where he reassured the ra *iya and extended his 

2 

protection to everyone except the ill-omened Circassians. 


With the inclusion, in their realm, of the Sunni 
lands of Syria, Egypt and Arabia, the Ottoman sultans 
emerge as the main representatives of Sunni Islam and assume 
the succession to the Mamluks, the Ayyubids, the Saljuqids 
and the Zankids, pledging to defend the umma against the 
Infidels as against the heretics. The empire thus constit¬ 
uted is vast, stretching on to three continents, and although 
the historical texts at our disposal do not lend themselves 
to an exercise in cartography, the narration of political 
and military events draws, in words and in names if not in 
lines, the contours of the Ottoman mamlaka in the mind of 
the reader. In this period of expansion the Abode of Islam 
will stretch as far as the Ottoman military arm will, and 
Ottoman military limitations, Ottoman expectations, Ottoman 
diplomacy and Ottoman *ajz will, therefore, trace the limits 
( hadd , pi. hudud ) and point at the marches (thaghr, pi. 
thughur ) of the realm. The mamlaka will be the territorial 
expression of the vitality of the Ottoman State, as also of 
the codification of this vitality in the historical discourse 
under study. To the extreme north-west lies Vienna, 
besieged and conquered in 1529/936 by Sulaiman I who 
"ordered the destruction of the city because it was too far 

3 

away from the land of Islam." To the south-west, not too 

There is no doubt that Sunni conquest of Shii-held ter¬ 
ritory constitutes an extension of the Dar al-lslam: when the 
Uzbek 'Abd ar-Rahman conquered Mashhad in Persia in 1588/ 

997, he killed all the Shiis who were in it "and integrated 
it in the Abode of Islam" (DUR(l) , p. 431). 

ATH, pp. 193-194: al-jarakisa ’1-anhas . 

ATH, p. 197. 


3 
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far from Ottoman Tunis, is the fort of la Goulette, taken 
and razed to the ground by the Ottomans bee 



e of its vul¬ 


nerability to Infidel attacks: limit of expansion 


1 


expression of limitation. Beyond the Holy Cities of 
Arabia—safely in Ottoman hands — is the Habasha, city or 
province, southernmost hadd of the empire. 


2 


To the east. 


Tabriz and Adharbaijan, undecided, still waver between 
allegiance to the Ottoman sultan and recognition of the 
de facto power of an uncomfortably close Safavid shah, 
fate of the 'Iraq al-'Arab, as well as of the 'Iraq al-'Ajam, 
will long remain uncertain, until the sultan and the shah 
finally make an arrangement giving Bagdad to the Ottomans 
and Bilad al-'Ajam to the Safavids. 


The 


Istanbul 


At the centre of this empire lies Istanbul, 


4 


throbbing heart of a reborn 

5 


am 


Straddling, so to speak, 


two continents, Istanbul flouts Infidel Europe, for it is 
not merely a Muslim-held city on European soil, nor is it, 
Andalus-like, a severed member: it is the capital of a 
large and dynamic Muslim empire. By breaching its ramparts. 


by rape, the Ottomans had assumed a universal 


even an 


oeucumenical—dimension. 


6 


And a mission which the moribund 



2 

3 

4 


ATH, 

P- 

202. 

ATH, 

P- 

201. 

AKH, 

f. 

161v. 


"The dominions of the sultan are divided in two: east of 


Constantinople is Anatolia, and west of it is Rumel 


MAN 


I, 179-180. Istanbul 

5 



out the empire around itself 



resurrected: 


it is 


antium 


As a city Constantinople does not straddle two continents 
but is situated on the European bank of the Bosphorus. The 
straddling lies in the Constantinople-turned-Istanbul, in 
the Asiatic Ottomans bestriding the Bosphorus. Istanbul 
not a mere Muslim version of Constantinople, 

the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople recon 
ciles the city with its imperialism. 

Rome had adopted the 

Byzantium had then taken over from Rome: smoothly, cultur- 

and civilisationally, Byzantium had become a father to 
an orphaned Greco-Roman heritage. All this was 
taking place within the bonds of 

as the Ottomans had burst into Byzantium politically and mil¬ 
itarily, literally fathering by rape an orphaned (Stateless) 
mission of universalism. 




and 


and 


ally 




Where 
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Rum had, long ago, relinquished. For, this city of 
Constantinople, now the prize of Muhammad the Conqueror, 
had long ceased to be the haughty Byzantium that tantalized 
Islam. Indeed the Emperor, a mere master of Constantinople 
engaged in petty bickerings with his neighbours was, on and 
off, a vassal of the Ottomans, and the sultan had even 
imposed on him the building of a Muslim quarter and of a 
mosque within the walls, then sent a qadi and a khatib to 
the Muslims of the city. 

The first political act of the conquering sultan 
was to de-christen the city, renamed Istanbul. Istanbul is 
of course, by some kind of wishful 


1 


2 


am 


ambul, the 
3 


But Istanbul is also Istanbulin, the city, 
the one and only city. For, if Istanbul is undoubtedly the 

4 

capital of Islam, it is no less, by virtue of the universal 
mission of Islam as of the muj ahid dimension of the Ottomans, 
the capital of the world. 


5 


Of this city of cities, what is said? 

bewildering city: 13,315 different quarters. 

6 

sign of gigantism, this incredible number is 


It is a 
If not a 
to say the 

least, indicative of a mosaic contrasting with the forty 

so gateless and homogeneous Mosuli quarters. And this 

gigantic and somewhat alien aspect of Istanbul 

lighted by the rather peculiar religious distribution of 
the quarters: 


or 


is high- 


3,902 Muslim mahallas, 4,231 Jewish mahallas. 


and no less than 5,113 Christian ones 


7 


Whichever way these 


figures may be taken (overall preponderance of Christians 
and Jews, or extremely high segmentation within the various 
d himmi communities contrasting with a homogeneous Muslim 
mass), they still convey to the provincial Arab Muslim sub¬ 
ject of the Ottoman sultan Istanbul's cosmopolitanism^ and 



2 

3 


?afoib al-qustan^inlya . 

ATH, p. 167. 

See Miquel, Geographie , II, 412, quoting Mas'udi 


the Greek eis t^n polin (to the city). 


From 


4 

5 


ATH, d. 184: 


am 


late 16th 


The following description of Istanbul in the 

century is taken from DUR(2), f. 232rv and DUR(l), p. 432. 

6 

Since quarters can vary enormously in size. 

A total of 13,246 quarters, 69 short of the number given 
originally. Yet the error does not infirm the mental image 

Infidel nations have consulates there: see GHA, p. 51. 
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oecumenism: so flattering in times of grandeur, yet so 

frightening in times of weakness and distress. 

And in case the number of urban quarters does not 
give a definite idea as to the size of the city, the relig- 
ous buildings certainly will: 485 mosques ( jami* ) , 4,594 
masjids , 796 zawiyas , 105 khanqas , and 1,656 religious schools 
( mu c allimkhana ) , of which the first and foremost is the Aya 
Sofia, the eight-gated madrasa erected by Muhammad the 
Conqueror.^ And the enumeration of Istanbuli buildings 
fills this vast urban space: 874 baths, 1,972 caravanserails 
8,891 bakeries, 2,585 mills, 23 wholesale store-houses 
(qabban), 58 dye-shops, 451 butcheries (qa§§abkhana) , 

3 

862 beer sellers (buzakhana), 790 coffee-houses, 4,790 

4 

maikhana , 4,985 muglug and 968 ab jashma , and a total of 
117,061 shops. 

Istanbul is also the residence of the sultan and 
his government; it is a main Janissary centre with 120 
barracks; it has at least one hospital (dar shifa’) built 

7 

by Sultan Bayazld II; and an observatory (rasd) set up 
in 1579/987 by TaqI ad-Dln al-'Alawr.^ 

A city blessed with a healthy climate and good 
winds, its green pastures, its many promenades and its fine 

9 

buildings are a pleasure to the eye. Water is paramount 
in Istanbul, and the city is dominated by its aqueducts 
( nahr ) and by the gulf ( khall j ) to which it gives its name. 
Linking Istanbul to the west, to Uskudar to the east, this 


1 

2 

3 


UNW 


f. 2 36 r; 


AKH 


f. 145v. 


1,817 in DUR(l) 


Or breweries--although the number is far too high (792 


in DUR(l) ) . 


4 


All three terms (the latter being Persian) refer to more 


or less elaborate forms of fountains 
5 


To which should be 


117,961 shops according to DUR(l), 

added 1,000 *amara (high buildings?) and 46 mysterious shahr 
qabus yj 



6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


) . 


110 in DUR(l). 
AKH, f. 146v. 


AKH, f. 150v; UNW(l), f. 236v. 

NAD(1) , f. 3 37r. 

The Gulf of Istanbul is only perceived in width: 


Istanbul to Uskudar. 


from 

It is a link between two continents. 


between east and west ("the Ottoman bestriding"), and not 
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gulf has been known to freeze entirely, when the people walked 

on it as on terra firma . 1 The whole city seems to be built 
on water: "Water runs in its streets and seas flow under¬ 
neath it" tells us 'Uthman 'Umarl who visited Istanbul in 

2 

1743/1156. Antithesis of this watery and icy dimension of 
Istanbul: fire. No less than 24 fires are reported by our 

historians since the Ottoman conquest of the city. For some 
reason--probably to do with the building materials--fire 
feeds very easily in Istanbul and the slightest flare will 
engulf hundreds of houses. Other fires are more lethal: 
the 1658/1069 fire that raged for three days and three nights 
destroyed 80,000 buildings and killed 200 people; the 
1750/1164 fire devoured 80,000 houses, khans, baths, shops; 
and in 1781/1196, in Ramadan, a terrifying fire swept through 
Istanbul, destroying two thirds of the city and claiming more 
than 40,000 lives.^ 

* 

A flood, an earthquake, a plague, a drought, or a 
famine, no rare thing in Istanbul--as in the empire at large 

4 

— is, none the less, a natural (and supernatural) phenomenon: 
sign of divine wrath, warning or punishment, it illustrates 
our condition humaine and carries within its scourge a 

4 

promise of the coming of Allah's compassion and mercy. 

Whereas fire obeys a totally different rationale: negligence 
or pyromania, heinous crime or suicide, Istanbul seems to 
devour and consume itself from within, and it remains to be 
seen whether, phoenix-like, Istanbul will go on rising from 
its ashes. Fire—a man-made calamity--seems to denote an 
underlying pessimism, to symbolise an uncertain fate. 


between north and south: the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmara 
are neglected and forgotten. And it is as if from a Mosuli 
viewpoint the waters flowed, not along a north-south axis, 
but rather along an east-west axis: pattern of dialogue. 

In 1620/1030, 1693/1105, 1697/1109, 1766/1180, 1769/1183. 

NAD(1), f. 337v. 

ATH, pp. 215, 232, 246. 

Hence the importance of intercession, the cult of the 
aints, istirj a’ , ad*iya, istisqa * , etc. 


2 

3 

4 
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The Sultan 


Why a sultan? Because the government of the people 
is one of the principal duties laid down by religion, for 
without government there can be no religion, nor indeed 
anything else. The human race can only survive and prosper 
by gathering around a single man acknowledged as their 
leader, "and this is precisely why it is said that the sultan 
is the shadow of Allah on earth, and let it be known that 60 
years of tyranny are preferable to a single night without a 


sultan. 


„1 


Allah in his great wisdom favours two groups above 


all others: the prophets, and the kings after them; 


and 


"He has created the kings to stop His creatures from killing 


one another. 


i,2 


Yet this indispensability of the ruler 


inscribes itself in a logic that makes justice an indispen¬ 


sable component of power 


fV 


for religion needs power, and 


power needs armies, and armies need riches, and riches are 
brought by prosperity, and prosperity is conditional on 


justice towards the subjects. 


II 


3 


Religion lays the terms of a contract passed 


between a sultan and his subjects 


if a sultan rules accord 


ing to the shari* a and respects the rights of the umma , then 
he should be obeyed and supported, and it is illegal to rebel 


against him and seek to overthrow him, 

4 

al-Hanball,. the opinion of certain 'u 


11 



i te 


says Mar*I 


ama ’ 


who have drawn on 


Imam Husain's revolt against Yazid b. Mu'awiya 

5 


as justific- 

5 

ation for opposition to a tyrannical ruler." Rebellion is 
evil and it is illegal, because it results in destruction, 


6 


Power 


death, plunder, unsafe roads, burnt crops and trees, 
therefore appears as a de facto and a dynamic phenomenon: 
the sultan creates his own legitimacy: there is no divine 
right to the imamate and power becomes legitimate'- by being 
and by exercising itself in accordance with the will of Allah 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


AKH, 

f. 

187r. 

AKH, 

f. 

189r. 

AKH, 

f. 

192v. 

Zain 

ad- 

-Din c 

AKH, 

f. 

184v. 


This is the famous "circle of equity” 
al-MaqdisI al-Karml (d. 1644). 


Ibid. 
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and the Law of Islam. 


And what could be more in accordance with the 
shari*a and more pleasing to Allah than the Holy War and the 
expansion of the Abode of Islam? Jihad alone should command 
obedience to the Ottomans, and their successes in war legit¬ 
imise their rule. There is no mistaking the ghazl and 
mujahid foundation of the Ottoman sultanate: from Kutahya 
to Sofia, to Constantinople, to Vienna, the sultan dominates 
every conquest, every campaign: either directly, as he leads 
the glorious armies to battle, or indirectly, as he dispatches 


sons and vizirs on the marches. 


1 


The association between sultan and jihad is so 

strong that in 1511/917 the armies demanded a new sultan 

because Bayazld II was in poor health and could not lead the 

2 


rnujanidun. 


Murad II was actually recalled after his 


abdication so that he would lead the armies against the 


Infidels. 


3 


Ahmad III was forced to abdicate because of his 


wavering policies towards the Persians at a time when the 
Islamic armies had pushed deep into enemy territory. 


4 


Jihad 


is certainly one of the principal components of the power 
and legitimacy of the Ottoman sovereign, and with the rapid 
expansion of the empire swaying the whole-hearted identific 
ation of our historians, there creeps into the narrative a 
certain confusion between mamalik c uthmanlya , mamalik 

Despite what a fifteenth century 

. the Ottoman 


sultanlya and dar is lam 


Egyptian such as Maqrlzl might have to say, 
sultan is clearly the sultan. Military power and conquest 
resolve the issue of binarity, the ill-omened Circassians 


1 


In ATH, Yasln 'Umarl mentions 92 military campaigns between 

the 


702 AH and 1199 AH. 


In all these 



akhbar except 

the subject of the proposition: he either 
the armies (sar.a bi) , or else he sends them (arsala) . In 


sultan is 




remaining five akhbar it is the Grand Vizir who leads the 
armies, and the sultan is not mentioned at all in the 
And all five akhbar in question belong to the 17th century 
(1605, 1646, 1662,1682): see ATH, pp. 208, 213, 215-216. 

2 ATH, p. 192. 

3 ATH, p. 182. 

4 ATH, pp. 221-222. 
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are 


umma 


dropped, Istanbul becomes the capital of Islam, and the 
ceases to be a two-headed ecclesia. 

The Islamic character of the Ottoman sultanate 


does not stop at jihad. 


Muhammad I was the first Ottoman 


sultan to send the ?urra to the Holy Cities 


Murad II used 


to send 3,500 dinars each year; Bayazid II used to send 
7,000 dinars to Mecca and as much to Medina, and the kha^ib 


of Mecca came to Istanbul and praised him in an ode 


m 


1612/1021 Ahmad I sent a diamond necklace worth 50,000 dinars 


to adorn the tomb of the 



three years later he sent 


two silver window-frames incrusted with gold to Medina, and 


he also increased the auqaf of the Holy Cities 


and in 


1516/922 Sultan Salim I was proclaimed "’Servant of the Holy 


Shrines" by the kha^ib, in Aleppo as in Cairo. 


1 


Upholder 


of the rightly-guided religion, guardian of the Pilgrimage 
routes and Servant of the Holy Shrines, the Ottoman sultan 
also emerges as the protector and guarantor of a more intim¬ 
ate religious experience revolving around sufism and the 


cult of the saints. 


2 


When Salim I conquered Damascus, he 


ordered the erection of the mosque of Ibn 'Arabi, "thus ful 


filling Ibn 'Arabi's prophecy: 


3 

'When the sin 


enters into 


the shin, 4 then will appear the tomb of Muhyx ad-Dinl'" 5 


And 


when Sulaiman I conquered Bagdad, he ordered the construction 
of the mausoleums of Abu Hanifa and of 'Abd al-Qadir 
al-KIlanl. 


Be it in its official aspect or in its more local 
colouration religion relies on power ( ad-din bi ’l-mulk , says 
'Ali 'UmarD. And power—of which jihad is only one aspect 
--permeates the institution of the Ottoman sultanate: no 


AKH, ff. 144r-145r, 146v, 148rv, 149v, 151v; ATH, p. 194. 

2 

Hallaj, "excommunicated saint", apostle and mystical 
eponym of the Turks, "sur qui [the Turks] pesait le hadith 
contre Gog et Magog; que devait raviver, surtout en pays 
arabe, le sac mongol de Bagdad en 1258” (Massignon, "Textes 
premonitoires", p. 15). 


Of Salim. 
Of Sham. 


ATH, pp. 193-194. 
AKH, f. 149v. 
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divine right to the throne, no written rules of 
succession. 'Uthman I's zeal, courage and achievements in 
the Holy War had made him Sultan 'Ala’ ad-Dln’s "natural" 
successor; when 'Uthman I died, he was succeeded by his 
most powerful son. Although a sultan may designate his 
successor—usually his son—his choice was not binding and 
the period of succession was an uneasy transitional phase 
affecting the whole State: hence the subterfuges surround¬ 
ing a sultan's death, usually kept secret until the arrival 
of the heir-apparent. 1 Another inconvenience of this system 
in which power is the determining factor in the process of 
succession is the custom of eliminating all potential pret¬ 
enders to the throne: when Bayazid I became sultan in 

1388/791 he had his brother Ya'qub strangled, "and he was the 

2 

first Ottoman sultan to do so." Of the Ottoman sultan's 


male progeny, one was the future sultan, the others future 
sacrificial victims, immolated on the altar of unity and 


stability. Not that the Mosuli historians relating the 


matter condone it in any way; 


they seem to accept it, faute 


de mieux, as a fact of power, as an institutionalised 


mechanism of government. 


Power--that same power injecting 


life-blood into the Holy War—is at the very foundations of 
the throne, and it justifies many things. Once on the throne 
—and because he was able to secure it--the Ottoman sultan is 
obeyed and pretenders are dealt with harshly. And yet, all 
along, it is clear that rivals and pretenders are not condemned 



When Muhammad 


died his advisers hid his death for forty 


days and even staged a macabre audience with the body of the 
sultan being articulated by a man hidden behind a curtain: 
all for the benefit of the army (AYA, f. 278v). 


ATH, p. 164. 

"When, in 1620/1030, 'Uthman II ordered his brother 


Muhammad 


execution, Muhammad 


Allah, do not make me 


e your enemy 
I am your loyal and obedient servant 
no heed to him and handed him to his 


Id him: 'In the name of 
on the Day of Judgement, for 


e 


But the sultan paid 
cutioners. As they 
f his nostrils and 


were strangling him, blood spurted out of his nostrils and 
on to the sultan's turban. Muhammad's last words to his 
brother were: 'Allah has made you the plaything of merciless 


passions w 
year later 


which will bring your downfall.' 


And so it was 


a 


the sultan was himself murdered! " 


(ATH, p. 209) 


§ an jI, who rebelled in 1385 against his father Murad I and 
proclaimed himself sultan "was induced to do so by the devil" 
(ATH, p. 162) . 
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as rebels as much as they are condemned as unsuccessful rebels: 
their challenge was abortive and did not contain within it the 
seeds of a new order: their failure determines the writing of 
history. 

* 

It is not easy to extract from the parochial, 
ill-informed—and all in all unconcerned—texts under study 
a coherent picture of the reality of the sultan's power. 

Still, the narration of political events does allow a certain 
trend to emerge. Until the end of the sixteenth century, the 
sultan occupies a central position in Islam, in the histor¬ 
ical narrative, and in the grammatical construction. In 
Islam: he symbolises its unity and continuity, he is the 

ultimate authority, he rules unopposed. In the historical 
narrative: the history of the Ottoman Empire is lost in 

the akhbar of each sultan (his conquests, his rule, his 
achievements) . In the grammatical construction: the sultan 
is the main subject of the clause, the truly active factor, 
the fa*il . In the seventeenth century things change and new 
protagonists appear on the forefront of the scene: Grand 
Vizir, daftardar , shaikh al-islam , Janissary Agha,. all acquire 
prominence, constitute pressure groups, and draw the sultan 
into their schemes and stratagems. The power of the sultan 
is on the decline. Whereas Muhammad II had clinically dis¬ 
posed of the Grand Vizir Khalil Pasha,^ and whereas Murad III 

2 

had successfully dealt with the rebel Janissaries, and 
whereas in the past challenge to the sultan had come from 
the House of 'Uthman (an ambitious brother or uncle), the 
situation now was such that the sultan--and with him the 
House of 'Uthman—had lost the initiative: in 1618 it was 
the shaikh al-islam who deposed the ascetic Mustafa I; his 
successor and nephew, the young 'Uthman II, was murdered 
during a rebellion against the Grand Vizir and the daftardar; 

■ m * — ■- ■ ^ 

Ibrahim I was strangled by Janissaries loyal to the shaikh 

3 

al-islam ; Muhammad IV was deposed by his vizirs; Aljmad III 

■*" The same Khalil Pasha had accepted a bribe from the Rum 
(ATH, pp. 182-183; AKH, f. 145r). 

2 

ATH, p. 205. 

And not overthrown by some powerful Ottoman contender. 


3 
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was forced to abdicate by Patrona Khalil. 1 And despite 
occasional outbursts of energy (Murad IV, Sulaiman II, 

Mahmud I, 'Abd al-Hamid I) , the sultanate is overwhelmed 
by lethargy. The sultan no longer acts ( fa c ala ), he merely 
reacts ( radda ’l-fi c l ) , and the fi *1 lies elsewhere, it 
belongs to someone else. 

The process of the decline of the sultanate—process 
to which our historians only hint confusedly--has been 
described and analysed in great detail by modern scholarship. 
What would be more interesting here, is to extract from the 
texts an apprehension of the sultan's position vis-a-vis 


the centres of power in the capital 


At a time when the 


Holy War flounders and Infidels and heretics are on the 
offensive, the texts appear to effect a displacement of 
the sultan in relation to the State apparatus. In times of 
crisis the sultan somehow becomes a prisoner of the instit¬ 
ution, and the statesmen build around him a wall of silence: 
a wall which the sultan can only breach in a moment of 
fortuitous lucidity and "savage" consciousness, when he 
wittingly or unwittingly places himself without the institution 
It was outside Istanbul, in a bucolic setting, and dressed 
like a commoner, that Mustafa II coincidentally heard of the 
Muscovite onslaught on the Muslims which the Grand Vizir had 


hidden from him. 


2 


Murad IV had not been informed of the 


Persian conquest of Bagdad and was told by the khatlb of the 
mosque of Abu Hanlfa who went to Istanbul and managed to 


3 


As for Salim 


give the khu(:ba in the presence of the sultan. 

Ill, he had not been told of the French occupation of Egypt: 
when he heard of it, two months after the event, he wept for 
Islam, exiled the Grand Vizir, had the ra’Is afandi 



because he was to blame for this calamity, and prepared 


himself for the Holy War. 


4 


This mechanism which separates the sultan from 
the instances of power is not meant to absolve and clear 


1 

2 

3 


ATH, pp. 208-209, 210, 212, 214-217, 225-226. 

ATH, p. 237. 

Another version has it that the sultan was told by a con¬ 


cubine; another that the child-sultan was aware of the 
Persian capture of Bagdad, but was powerless. 


4 


GHA, pp. 48, 57. 
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this or that sultan, it is meant as expression of Mosuli — 

and provincial—suspicion towards far away statesmen and 
anonymous policy makers, towards those who hold the reins 
of power and the destinies of the empire and of Islam at a 
time when the Persian heretics are sacking Bagdad and the 
Infidel Ifranj becoming increasingly defiant. By separ¬ 
ating the sultan from the institutions of government the 
texts effect a powerful identification between sultan and 


ra'iya: 


the sultan's moment of consciousness (Murad IV 


shocked by the khafrib , Mu?t af ^ 11 fortuitously falling on an 
important missive) is the Muslims' own moment of consciousness, 
since the historian describing the sultan's moment of truth 
creates this very moment in the mind and heart of the 
Muslims—present and future—who will come across his writings. 
In a contemporary society, one might say that the people 
("masses", "proletariat" or "nation”) is duped, cheated and 
misinformed by unscrupulous or negligent leaders. In the 
society described by our texts it is the sultan who falls 
victim to such mischievous schemes, and it is through his own 
moment of awakening and subsequent reaction that the people 
(Muslims) become aware of what has been happening. 


The sultan's moment of consciousness—following 
which he chooses to act or not to act—is usually associated 


with religious 


Bayazld I 



such as the shaikh who warned 



his drinking wine. 


1 


the khatlb who informed 


= * * - who 


Murad IV of the Persian conquest of Bagdad, or the wa xz 
drew Salim Ill's attention to the bida c introduced by his 
government/ Yet such warning and such advice is given to 


2 


the sultan in congregation, which makes the discourse in 

question immediately public—open to scrutiny—and explains 

3 

the historian's knowledge of it. There is no question of a 
conspiracy: either of a conspiracy between the historian and 

the religious figures warning and advising the sultan, or of 


1 

2 

3 


AYA, f. 277r. 

UMM, f. 55r. 

When the "moment of awareness" is private (Murad IV told 

it is the sultan's 



by his concubine, or Mu^afa II incognito) , 

and the divulgation of the crime (execution, exile, 
dismissal) that informs the historian, and the Muslims 
generally. 



239 




lgious 



ures in 


unmasked by another 


a conspiracy between the historian and some well-informed 
palace sources. Furthermore, there is absolutely no question 
of a conspiracy being hatched by 
question: 1 a conspiracy cannot be 
conspiracy, and the shaikh, the kha^Ib and the 

the sultan overtly. 

The message is clear. Be it in the matter of the 

Holy War, or be it in the matter of the bida' intro- 

2 

duced regarding new taxes or the creation of a new army 


wa f i? 


address 


independent of the Janissary corps 


the sultan is ill-advised, 


3 


for a sultan should "rule according to the shari'a and to 
the sunna , and ignore all other rules which, although appar 
ently useful, actually do harm to Allah's creatures. And 
those who make such rules take precedence over that which 
the Prophet has decreed, stifle the sunna and encourage the 

In all matters, a sultan should consult with the 


bid'a. " 


4 


wise learned men. 


5 


And the wise learned men, untainted by 


government practice and corruption, are usually provincial 
figures, lower clergy or sufi shaikhs: 


conscience of the 


umma , minor figures of angels and prophets who, if not "sent 
are in effect "made to intrude” on to a divine comedy, sadly 
corrupted. 


II 


Yet despite the introduction of bida* and despite 
the vicissitudes of time, identification with the Ottomans 
still operates, the dynasty has no serious rival, and the 
unity of the empire is fervently desired. 


The sultan is the 
upholder of the rightly-guided religion and its shield 
against the battering rams of the Infidels; he is the guar¬ 
antor of a local religious experience and its guardian against 
the insidious attacks of the heretics of the within as of the 
without. 


These religious figures differ essentially from the shaikh 
al-islam , the qa^I 'askar , and other power-oriented religious 

functions . 

2 


3 


UMM, f. 47v; DUR(2), f. 377r. 

GHA, p. 33: qawanin ghair mustaqxma is what Yasin 'Umarl 


calls the new military and financial decrees. 


4 

5 


AKH, ff. 187v-188r 
AKH, f. 187v. 
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Between the golden age of the first sultans and 
this dying eighteenth century haunted by the spectre of the 
Infidel there is, however, one difference. Then, as Imam 
of the Faithful, the Ottoman sultan was backed by a loyal 
State apparatus and by a formidable war-machine which he 
inspired. Now, the Ottoman sultan appears to fulfil his 
duties as Imam of the Faithful without--and sometimes even 
despite—the State and the army. Everything is not well, 
certainly, and one wonders whether in the terrifying fires 
that light Istanbul it is only the city that consumes itself. 

The sultan is symbol of unity--of a desired unity— 
and this symbol has had to lose in efficacity, in insight 
and in power in order, precisely, to retain an essential 
purity and integrity: weakness and innocence often walk 

side by side. 


Enemies: the Ifranj 


By stepping on to the European continent and 
parading their standards as far to the west as the Viennese 
Danube, and as far to the east as the Don and Azov, the 
Ottomans had integrated within the Abode of Islam a variety 
of little kingdoms and principalities,^" and effected fundamen- 


Out of these 


tal changes in the geopolitical configuration, 
great convulsions three major Infidel nations (Ifranj, 
were to emerge and pose a threat to the Muslim empire: 
north-west were the Ankurus, to the north-east the Musquf, 
and, somewhere, in some far away land separated from the 
mamlaka by unknown countries and seas, the Faransa. 



to the 


The Ankurus (Hungarians) are old enemies of the 

sultan. Even before the Muslim conquest of Constantinople 

they had not hesitated to assist the Serbs, the Bosnians, 

3 

the Byzantines and the Qaramanids against the Ottomans. When 


Rum, Bulghar, Arna’ut (Albania), §arf (Serbia), Busna 
(Bosnia), Bughdan (Moldavia), Iflaq (Wallachia), etc. The 
Dar al-Islam and the Dar al-'Ahd are confused in their oppos¬ 
ition to the Dar al-Harb. 

2 

From the Turkish Enguriis. 

3 ATH, pp. 156-157, 167, 181-182. 
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the Ottomans finally capture Budun, 1 the capital of their 

2 

king Nimji Qiral, and when, later on, we are told that their 
queen Irdil Banu pays a tribute to the sultan, we may well be 
tempted to assume that the threat of the Ankurus has 
subsided. Far from it, the Ankurus, as impious as ever. 


still launch their attacks on 


am 


And this is because the 

3 


term Ankurus no longer refers to the Hungarians but to the 

Habsburgs. In 1529/936 Sultan Sulaiman I besieged and captured 

4 

their capital, Blj (Vienna), laying his hands on the 

5 

treasures of their fleeing king. Then the Muslims effected 

6 



a strategic retreat, having first destroyed Blj. 
despite the destruction of their capital the Ankurus remain 
Islam's main foe in Europe, and in 1682/1094 they wipe out 
an Ottoman army which had come to defy them under the walls 


of Bij. 


7 


Following this second siege of Vienna the border 


between the two powers becomes more stable, recognised, and 
the Ankurus are no longer mentioned in war against the 
Ottomans. Danger now lurks on the north-eastern marches of 
the mamlaka. 


"In 1181 the tailed-star appeared in the east, dragging 



ever-growing tail and pursuing its westerly course. 
And this year saw the beginning of the subjugation of 
Islam at the hand of the Banu al-A^far. 1 '® 

In eighteenth century Mosul the term Banu al-A§far, 
once used in connection with the Crusaders, applied to the 
Musquf (Muscovites) . To understand the connection between the 
tailed-star and the Muscovites one has to leap back in time 
to this year 1108 AH "when Sultan Mahmud was born and the 


heathen Musquf conquered the fortress of Azaq (Azov) . 


u 9 


An 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Also written Burdun: 


a reference to Buda. 


From the Turkish Nemce (Austrian, Prussian) and qiral (king) 
Now called Majar. 

From the Turkish Bee, it is the Hungarian name for Vienna 


Nimji Qiral, or Nimji Qira Dush. 
See supra , p. 277. 

ATH, pp. 216-217. 

GHA, p. 13. 

ATH, p. 219. 
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Italian missionary who lived in Mosul around 1750 tells us 
that the people of the town believed .that the end of the 
Ottoman Empire would come at the hands of the Muscovites 
after the death of Sultan Mahmud I. This could well explain 
why the birth of a sultan and the conquest of Azov by the 
Russians are put in one and the same khabar . Some years 
had passed since the death of Sultan Mahmud I, and the Ottoman 
Empire, although weakened and somewhat frightened, was still 
standing. This, the Mosulis believed, was due to the Prophet 
who was interceding on behalf of the Muslims, hence delaying 
the fatidical moment. But when, in this year 1767/1181, the 
tailed-star burst into the skies, impressing its omen on to 
the peaceful blackness of night and memory, the old belief 
suddenly acquired a dreadful reality: 

between the Ottomans and the Russians, alarming news was 
reaching Mosul regarding the fate of the Muslim armies, 
when the people saw this strange star, they became convinced 
that it augured the fall of the Ottoman Empire 
written in the books of the Elders. 1 


"When war broke out 


And 


as this was 


1 


Ifranj, Banu al-A§far 


, and even descendants of the 
2 

apostate Ghassanid prince Jabala, the Musquf 



from 


the Ankurus in two fundamental respects. 


Time-wise, their 


threat belongs to the present, to this twelfth and thirteenth 
century Hijra experienced by the texts, whereas the Ankurus 
are part of a relatively distant past a resolved time. 
Space-wise, the Musquf's impious standards come frighteningly 
close to Mosul (Georgia, Lake Urmiya, Khuyy), whereas the 
Ankurus haunt a mysterious—and only dimly perceived west. 

The Infidel Musquf seem to take the forefront when 


the Infidel Ankurus fade away 


They spread their influence 


—and disorder—from Azov to the east, south to Georgia where 


they encourage the Kurj to rebel 


3 


and west to the Crimea 


which they annex and to Belgrade where they pose as the 


protectors of the 


tians 


4 


Their power is even felt deep 


1 


63-64. Mosuli Christians even showed Lanza 


See Lanza, pp 

old manuscripts buried in forgotten recesses of ancient 
monasteries, and which contained old maps showing the precise 
points of penetration of the Russian armies and their routes 

of invasion. 

2 

3 

4 


See supra , p. 237 
ATH, p. 238. 

DUR(2), f. 377r; GHA, p 


30 
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into Muslim land, in Mosul itself, through an association 

with the Christian ra*Iya of the sultan. 

With their power enhanced by the prophecy and the 

omen the Musquf are a formidable enemy, and the Mosulis came 

into direct contact with them in 1770/1184 when Amin Pasha 

Jalili, then in Bandar and defending the city against all 

odds (abandoned by the Grand Vizir, cut off from the Muslim 

lines, having to fight fire after fire in a city smitten by 

plague and famine) , was forced to capitulate and was taken as 

prisoner to Bitribukh (St. Petersburg), the capital of the 

2 

Musquf. And in 1809/1224 the same Musquf crushed the 
Muslim armies killing between ten and fifteen thousand 
Believers. Their victory was so complete that they sent to 
Istanbul demanding the jizya from the Muslims. Islam 

» IP M il ^ t m m 

responded positively to the arrogant provocation, as the 
mujahidun flocked to Istanbul in their thousands, marched 
against the Infidels, and defeated them with the assistance 
of Allah. 3 

With or without Azov, with or without the Crimea, 
the Ottoman Empire lives on, the tailed-star still has to 
realise its evil omen, and Muhammad still intercedes on 
behalf of his people. 

* 


Enemies of Islam, the Musquf and the Ankurus, as 

4 

well as other Infidel nations such as the Namsa, all join 
forces with the sultan towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. The reason behind this most unholy alliance is the 
rise of the Faransa and their invasion of Egypt. There is 
no mistaking the convulsive and bewildering effect which the 
emergence of the Faransa on to the historical scene—into 
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the historical narrative—had on the accepted geopolitical 

landscape of the familiar world. 

The Faransa make their splendid entry in the 


texts by effecting a drastic revolutionary upheaval in their 
country: killing their sultan, abolishing the monarchy, 
rejecting Christianity, abandoning the beliefs of their fore 


fathers, and installing a new and merciless order in which 
there was no room for the sick, the old or the weak."* - 


Having rebelled against the "legitimate" authority in their 
country, the Faransa were soon crossing the seas and invad¬ 
ing the Abode of Islam. Doubly bewildering phenomenon, 
since "a well-informed and dependable source assured me that 
the Faransa had a long-standing friendship with the Ottoman 

kings, and no one can recall them ever taking up arms against 

2 

our sultans. u Yet, here were the Faransa, having dis¬ 
rupted harmony in their distant world, now disturbing the 
peace in our world. Led on to the path of evil by Burta Bui 
(Bonaoarte) , ^ they came, 80,000 of them, on 80 ships, and 

5 

captured Alexandria by ruse and treachery. The Faransa 1 s 
scheme was diabolical: banking on their centuries-old 
friendship with the sultan, "they approached Rashid Effendi 
who was muhtasib for all of Bilad al-Ifranj and their 
dragoman ( turjuman ) at the Porte, and they secured from him 
a firman allowing them to go to Egypt. Armed with the 
firman, they returned to their country, gathered 200,000 
soldiers and took to sea. Once in sight of Alexandria, 


they sent a man who spoke Turkish, dressed like an Ottoman 
statesman, to fool the Muslims. With the help of the firman 


he was successful, and the Infidels managed to lay their hands 
on the town.Having taken Alexandria by treachery, the 
Faransa then went on to capture Cairo, Yafa, Ramla and Gaza 

7 

in the same way, and they conquered the rest by the sword. 
Finally, they were defeated and ousted from Egypt by the 


GHA, p. 32. 

DUR(3) , f. 4 20v. 

Also written Butra Bui. 
200,000 in DUR(2), f. 383v 
GHA, p. 48. 

DUR(2), f. 383v. 

GHA, p. 48. 
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Grand Vizir Yusuf Pasha, and their forsaken leader fled to his 
country beyond the seas. 

With the defeat of the Faransa and their expulsion 
from the mamlaka and from the familiar world, the "usual” 
pattern of war is resumed, and the Musquf again raise their 
ugly heads. 


Enemies and Rivals 


the 'Ajam 


If it is the sultan's duty to defend the umma from 
the military threat posed by the Infidel Christian nations, 
it is also his duty to protect it from the physical and 
spiritual onslaught of heresy. In the period under study 
the heretical counterpart of the Ottoman sultan, the 
"Antisultan", is the Safavid shah. As a Sunni Ottoman empire 
was emerging from the ruins of Byzantine and Saljuqid grandeur 
so was a Shii Safavid empire rising from the ashes of the 


Mongol and Turcoman princi 



of Iraq and "beyond the 


river 


bipolarisation of the region, division of the Muslim 

world, and drawn-out strife. Caught between a Sunni 
empire of the west and a Shii empire of the east was Iraq, 
Mosul's Iraq, gateway to the Holy Cities of Arabia and repos¬ 
itory of the venerated bodies of 'All and Husain. 


The founder of the Shii empire was Isma'Il b. 

Haidar: a descendant of Imam Husain, his mother was the 

2 

daughter of Uzun Hasan. When in Ahjan, this Isma'il 
frequented "misguided groups, he followed them and they 
followed him, he deluded them and they deluded him, he made 
them Rafa^a and abandoned the righteous path of his 

3 _ 

forefathers." Despite his noble lineage Isma'il was an evil 
character, 4 and in 1500/906 he raised high the standard of 
heresy and rebelled against the kings of Iraq and Persia, 


1 

2 

3 

4 


GHA, p. 57. 
AKH, f. 159rv. 
ATH, p. 190. 
AKH, f. 159rv. 
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laying his hands on the treasures of Murad Bey b. Sultan 
Ya'qub and conquering Persia and Iraq, including Bagdad, 
Arbll and Mosul. Isma'Il was the first to be crowned and 
to take the title of shah. 


1 


The heretical character of 


Isma'Il's creed is beyond doubt, 


for 1! he deluded the 


Persians, blinded them and led them astray 


„2 


More than a 


heretic, Isma'Il was a sinner and a murderous barbarian: 
he used to drink wine in the skull of an enemy; and when he 

he forced the defeated emirs to slaughter their 


Shirwan 


3 


lord, chop him up, grind him, cook him and eat him. 
soldiers would prostrate themselves before him, and he 


His 


pretended to be divine. 


4 


He massacred the 'ulama’, destroyed 


their books and the Corans, dug up the tombs of the Sunni 


mashayikh and burnt their remains 


5 


Having done which Isma'Il 


installed a new order based on rafij and on sabb , and accursed 
udaba’ rewrote history for him in vindication of their evil 


beliefs. 


6 


And as if error, sin and heresy were not enough, 
the 'Ajam seem unable to secure a stable government and to 


ensure that the ra'lya lives in peace and security, 
is the frequent palace coups and changes of dynasty. 


Proof 

Tahmasb 


I son of Isma'Il I came to the throne having fought and 


defeated his uncle Muhammad. 


Later, he killed his brother 


7 


His son 


MIrza, and he himself died poisoned by his wife. 

Isma'Il II inaugurated his reign by murdering his sister and 
benefactor, and two years later he was poisoned. 


8 


His son 


Muhammad Khudabanda was challenged and defeated by his own 


son 'Abbas I 


9 


There follows fifty years of longed-for stab 


ility ending with the bloody and mad Afghan usurpation. 


10 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


MAN(2), I, 133; ATH, pp. 190-191; AKH, f. 159rv. 

ATH, p. 191. 

ATH, pp. 190-191. 

AKH, f. 147v. 

Ibid . 

ATH, p. 191. 

AKH, ff. 159v-160r. Poisoned with either theriaca or lime 
ATH, pp. 202-203. 

The many historical errors and the great confusion do no 


infirm the sense of anarchy 


10 


Mahmud Khan (Mir Wais 1 son) is said to have been even more 


oppressive than the devil (dajjal) 


In the end he became mad 


and was murdered by his cousin Ashraf Khan (AKH, f. 162rv). 
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Nadir Shah, who had ousted the Afghans, was murdered in 

1747 / 1160 , and on his death the country sank into anarchy. 1 

In the end come the Qajar, smitten by internal feuds and 

2 

regicides. Unable to recognise the authority and legit¬ 
imacy of a single dynasty, often wavering (monarchs and 
subjects alike) between Shiism and Sunnism, Persia is indeed 
in a sorry state. 

* 


And all this anarchy, all this evil and all this 
heresy were Iraq's--and Mosul’s—fate, as Isma'Il I pursued 
his conquests, ever victorious, "for some reason known only 

3 

to Allah." Yet a saviour was to appear in the person of 
the Ottoman sultan. Notwithstanding the lethargy and the 
indifference of other Sunni monarchs, he drew the sword in 
defence of the rightly-guided religion. As 'All 'Umarl 

4 

puts it: "When Sultan Salim heard of Isma'Il’s evil deeds, 
he was most eager to march against him, considering the cam¬ 
paign against Isma'Il as the holiest of wars.” 3 Identification 
of the texts with the Ottomans, defenders of Sunnism, is 
unquestionable: when, in 1516/922, the Ottomans captured 

Diyar Bakr from the Persians, they purged it of their evil, 

g 

and not one heretic was left in the town; when Sultan 
Sulaiman I conquered Bagdad from the Persians in 1535/942, 
he spread justice and goodness where there had been tyranny 
and evil, and the sweetest words ever to caress Bagdad's ears 

7 

were: "Iraq has been conquered I" 

Underlying, cutting across and unifying more than 
three centuries of Ottoman-Persian relations in Iraq, is the 
struggle of truth against error, and of orthodoxy against 
heresy. Safavids, Afghans, Nadir Shah, Zandites and Qajar: 
all are 'Ajam, and this concept of 'Ajam refers the reader to 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Seven Zandites in quick succession. 

See for example GHA, p. 42. 

ATH, p. 190. 

It was said that when one of his emirs died, Isma'Il granted 


his wife and his property to another man. 


5 

6 
1 


AKH, f. 147v. 

ATH, p. 193. 

ATH, pp. 197-198. 
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heresy, to raffl , to sabb . The Sunnism of the Afghans who 
overthrew the Shii Safavids is elided, and Ashraf Khan is 

even called shah al-'ajam ; 1 Nadir Shah's Jaafarite—and 
oeucumenical—proposals are ignored; and Ottoman-Persian 
opposition is presented as being doctrinal and not political. 
Interestingly enough, the two Persian monarchs vituperated 
the most in the texts are Isma'Il I and Nadir Shah. Isma'il 
I because of his great conquests and because he was the 
instigator of the heresy; Nadir Shah because of his con¬ 
quests and the siege of Mosul, but also because of his 
readiness to embrace Sunnism. Indeed Nadir Shah is particul¬ 
arly dangerous and threatening precisely because of his 
oeucumenical designs, precisely because he could have posed 
as the pacifier of Islam, the resolver of the great schism. 
More than an enemy. Nadir Shah was a rival of the Ottomans 

— like Timur before him--and this could well explain the 

2 

curses he collects on his way through the narrative. 


Enemies or rivals, Shiis or Sunnis, the 'Ajam will, 
in the end, be tolerated as long as they remain east of a line 
linking Ba§ra to Sulaimanlya to Urmlya, as long, that is, as 
they respect an implicit status quo based on a division of 
the area into an Ottoman 'Iraq al-'Arab and a Persian 'Iraq 
al-'Ajam. Despite the occasional jolt, this tacit agreement 
reached between a moribund Ottoman Empire and an anarchic 
Persia will hold. Following the daring Iraqi adventure of 
Nadir Shah, Ottomans and Persians experience an uneasy peace 
disturbed from time to time by rivalries between petty feudal 
lords and officials, or by tribal raids on either side of 
the border. 


Rivals: the Wahhabis 


The great divide tacitly recognised by Ottomans and 
Persians had left the Pilgrimage routes, the Holy Cities of 

1 ATH, p. 223. 

2 

"He was a grocer, a native of Khurasan. Following a quarrel 
with a man who maltreated him. Nadir Shah left his shop and 
joined a band of highwaymen" (AYA, f. 248v). 
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Arabia and the Iraqi sanctuaries in the care of the sultan. 1 
Yet this "natural" divide was to be shaken and upset by a 
third force, an unexpected line of interception which, in 
the fashion of Kleist's Penthesilea and her Amazones, was to 
jostle Ottoman and Persian ranks alike and, by drawing the 
sword against both Sunnis and Shiis, contribute to bring 
the two old enemies closer together. 

The drive behind this alien tide, now threatening 
a centuries-old religious experience as well as a habitual 
—and reassuring—political and doctrinal enmity between 
Ottomans and Persians and between Sunnis and Shiis, was a 
certain 'Abdallah, also called 'Abd al-Wahhab, and known as 
the Wahhabi: 

"He came from an Iraqi tribe and had spent some time 
studying in Mosul. Later, he frequented the innov¬ 
ators and the misguided, followed their inclinations 
and applauded their infamies. He went to Yaman where 
he became notorious for his erroneous beliefs and 
teaching. Then, he settled in Hajar, and there was 
proclaimed emir of the tribes. He propagated his 
heresy and blinded the fool and the ignorant. He 
claimed, doomed as he was, that it was enough to pray 
for Muhammad once in a lifetime. He destroyed the 
Dala’il al-khairat ^ and forbade the people to read it. 

He condemned as Infidels all the Muslims who sought 
the intercession of the Prophet, of Shaikh 'Abd 
al-Qadir (al-Kilani) and of others. He legalised 
ablutions with sand ( tayammum ) even if water were 
available. He forbade the study of all books of figh 
and tafsir , and ordered the people to use the books 
of hadlth to the exclusion of all others. When he 
died in 1793/1208, Allah having relieved His poor 
creatures of his evil, he was succeeded by his nephew 
'Abd al-'AzIz who followed in his footsteps and showed 
even more delusion in all matters of religion. His 
one aim was to destroy the House, plunder Mecca, and 

raze the Ka'ba to the ground." 3 

Hajar, plundering Mecca, destroying the Ka'ba: 
there is no mistaking the association: these Wahhabis are 
an incarnation of the Carmathians. In 1799/1214, they killed 
the emir of the Khaza'il Shii tribe when they saw him kissing 
the threshold of the mausoleum of 'All.A Two years later 

1 Thus do we see, in 1800/1215, the shah's mother visiting 
the Iraqi sanctuaries and being honoured by the Ottoman 
officials (GHA, p. 56) . 

^ By Abu 'All Bakr al-Juzuli (d. 1465/870). 

GHA, p. 34; UMM, f. 48r. 

GHA, pp. 53-54. 


3 
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they attacked Mashhad in Iraq, plundering and massacring 

before leaving the sanctuary heavy laden with booty, having 

demolished the mausoleum of Husain, the martyred Imam. 1 

Iconoclasts is precisely what these Wahhabis are. Already 

in 1796/1211 they had extended their influence north by 

ousting the Banu Khalid from Ahsa’, and were in a position 

2 

to control the Pilgrimage route in Arabia. Then, in 1805/ 

1220, Ibn Sa'ud the Wahhabi besieged Medina for three months 
then entered the starved city and demolished all the domes 
on the tombs of the noble Companions, only sparing that which 
adorned the tomb of the Prophet. In the same year the 
Wahhabis were in Mecca, dictating their conditions to the 

3 

Pilgrimage and forbidding the entry of the mahmal . The 
Wahhabis then spread their evil to the Syrian part of the 

4 

Pilgrimage route, the hajj was thrown into disarray, Mecca 
and Medina were no longer—even nominally—acknowledging the 
authority of the Ottoman sultan, and in 1807/1222 Salim III 
was deposed "because the Wahhabis had seized Mecca and Medina, 

5 

and the Pilgrimage was interrupted." 

The Wahhabis' iconoclasm, their fierce onslaught 
on a local religious experience as on the Iraqi sacramental 
space, drew Sunnis and Shiis together, and the anarchic energy 
of the Shii tribes of southern Iraq was harnessed and 

g 

channeled against this astounding new danger. 

Bewildering enemy, uneasy struggle: because the 
Wahhabis, are the insidious enemy, a cancer from within 
feeding on our very sunna before throwing it back at us, 
malformed yet still recognisable. More than enemies the 
Wahhabis are rivals: rivals of the Sunni Ottoman sultan, 
rivals of an Iraqi religious experience. Although the Wah¬ 
habis' interpretation of the sunna does not invalidate ours, it 

is, none the less, living proof of a duality, of a rivalry. 

★ * 

* 


GHA, pp. 60-61. 

GHA, pp. 53, 54, 57. 

GHA, pp. 70-71. 

GHA, pp. 77, 121. 

GHA, p. 74. 

GHA, pp. 42, 48, 53, 57. 
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Through the Wahhabi rivalry, through the fundamen 
talist movement and through the duality in the 

of the sunna , we leave the Ottomans and Istanbul to rejoin 
Mosul, the concerns of its notables and sufis, its shrines, 
the polemic in its schools. Our survey of Ottoman history 
would therefore have effected a full circle, ready to turn 
in on itself as the last point in the circle becomes the 
first. Indeed, the alien nature of an Arab Wahhabism has 
the result of throwing an Arab Mosul into the arms of a 
Turkish Ottoman overlord: and thus does the circle restart. 

The spatio-temporal panning effected has drawn the 
contours of a configuration of the contemporary world. 


And 


it is an interesting configuration: 


positing as its centre 


and as its pivot the Ottoman and Muslim capital, Istanbul, 
its real centres of perception lie in fact elsewhere 


And 


it is just this hiatus, this bias 


some may call it 


incorrectness-in focus that I have attempted to catch here. 



POSTSCRIPT 



In these last decades of the twentieth century 
the study of Mosul presented here may well seem antiquated. 

In this age of computers and figures, of demographical and 
climatological curves, of quantitative analyses and of 
statistics of all kinds, the methods and the material used 
here have a definite air of obsolescence. Oddly enough, 
at no time throughout the research was the need really felt 
for more statistical data, for a substantial body of 
figures that would enable the undertaking of a quantitative 
study. Oddly enough, what was missed at every moment was a 
pictorial documentation. Throughout, there has been an 
underlying longing for sketches and for pictures of Mosul, 
its suqs, its houses, its people at work; and for portraits, 
engravings and descriptions of its princes, its notables, 
its learned men; anything that would allow a glimpse at 
the profile of ^usain Pasha Jallli, or a hint of the 'humour" 
of Fattah his brother. In many ways this study is a 
palliative for an impossible pictorial corpus. Methodological 
approach? or mere shortcoming? No matter, after all, if the 
"human" corpus examined here has allowed some to talk to each 
other, to their contemporaries and to future generations. 

And no matter if, when all is said and done, these malformed 
voices have been able to reach our alien ears and our 
distorting minds. 
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APPENDIX I 


The Governors o f Mosul, 1726-1844 

--- 


Isma'll Pasha Jallll . 

Husain Pasha Darandali 
Muhammad Pasha Rashwan Zada 

Husain Pasha b. Isma'll Pasha Jallll 
'All Pasha 

Husain Pasha Jallll (2nd time) 

Mimush Pasha 

flusain Pasha Jallll (3rd time) 

Mimush Pasha (2nd time) 

Iljl Mu^^afa Pasha 

Husain Pasha Jallll (4th time) 

Ahmad Pasha al-Halabl 
'Uthman Pasha al-Wanll 
llusain Pasha Jalili (5th time) 

Sulaiman Pasha 

Husain Pasha Jalili (6th time) 

Muhammad Pasha at-Tiryaki 
Ibrahim Pasha 
Muhammad Pasha 

Husain Pasha Jalili (7th time) 

Mu^ata Pasha Shahsuwar 
Rajab Pasha 
Muhammad Pasha 

Amin Pasha b. Husain Pasha Jalili 
Mu^afa Pasha Shahsuwar (2nd time) 

Amin Pasha Jalili (2nd time) 

Mustafa Pasha 'Azm 
Rajab Pasha (2nd time) 

Husain Pasha Jalili (8th time) 

Amin Pasha Jalili (3rd time) 

Nu'man Pasha al-Halabl 
Amin Pasha Jalili (4th time) 

Mu^-^afa Pasha Shahsuwar (3rd time) 

Amin Pasha Jalili (5th time) 

Husain Pasha 

Fattah Pasha b. Isma'll Pasha Jalili 
Sulaiman Pasha b. Amin Pasha Jalili 
Amin Pasha Jalili (6th time) 

Sulaiman Pasha Jalili (2nd time) 

Hasan Pasha 

Sulaiman Pasha Jalili (3rd time) 

Mu$(;afa Pasha Yaziji . 

Taimur Pasha al-Wanll 

'Abd al-Baqi Pasha b. 'Ubaid Agha Jalili 
Sulaiman Pasha Jalili (4th time) 

Muhammad Pasha b. Amin Pasha Jalili 

Nu'man Pasha_b. Sulaiman Pasha Jalili 
Ahmad Pasha Al Bakr 

Mahmud Pasha b. Muhammad Pasha Jalili 
Sa'dallah Pasha b. Husain Pasha Jalili 
Ahmad Pasha b. Sulaiman Pasha Jalili 
Hasan Pasha b. Husain Pasha Jalili 
Ahmad Pasha Jalili (2nd time) 


1726- 7 

1727- 8 

1728- 30 
1730 

1730- 1 

1731- 3 
1733 
1733-5 

1735- 6 

1736- 8 
1738-40 

1740- 1 
1741 

1741- 6 

1747 

1747- 8 

1748 

1748- 9 

1749- 50 
1750 

1750- 1 

1751- 2 
1752 

1752- 5 
1755 

1755- 6 

1756- 7 

1757 

1757- 8 

1758 

1759 

1759- 60 

1760- 1 

1761- 8 

1768- 9 

1769- 71 
1771-5 
1775 

1775- 6 

1776- 7 

1777- 83 
1783 
1783-4 

1785- 6 

1786- 9 
1789-1806 
1806-8 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 

1810- 2 
1812-7 
1818 
1818-21 
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{ Abd ar-Rahman Pasha b. 'Abdallah Bey JailII 
Y any a Pasha b. Nu'man Pasha Jalill 
'Abd ar-Rahman Pasha b. Mahmud Pasha Jalill 
Muhammad Amin Pasha b. 'Uthman Bey Jalill 
Qasim Pasha b. Hasan 'Umarl . 

Muhammad Pasha A1 Yasln 
Yahya Pasha Jalill (2nd time) 

Muhammad Pasha A1 Yasln (2nd time) 

Muhammad Pasha Inja Bairaqdar 


1821-2 

1822-7 

1827-8 

1829 

1830- 1 

1831- 3 

1833- 4 

1834- 5 

1835- 44 
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APPENDIX II 


e 



Mosuli Industries in 1845 



Industry 

Numbers 

Remarks 

Indigo dye-shops 

3 

Employing 30 workers each 

Madder dye-shops 

17 


Other dye-shops 

12 


Cloth printing shops 

30 

Or else 38 

Calicot weaving looms 

500 

4/5 of the weavers are Muslim 

Woolweaving looms 

40 

or else 400; all Muslim 

Silkweaving looms 

•? 

• 

All Christian 

Blacksmiths 

40 

Uncertain reading of the 
number (all Christian) 

Copper smelters 

20 

Or else 8; all Muslim 

Coppersmiths 

15 

3 of whom are Christian 

Goldsmiths 

24 

7 Muslims, 9 Christians 
and 8 Jews 

Watchmakers 

? 


Cauldron makers 

40 

30 Christians and 10 Muslims 

Tanners (cow and buffalo) 

15 


Tanners (goat and sheep) 

80 


Shoemakers 

12 

Or else 14 

Saddlemakers 

25 


Baggage-makers 

10 


Mule stockings makers 

15 


Master builders 

20 


Stone hewers 

7 


Common plasterers 

10 


Potters 

7 

• 

Pipe-bowl makers 

20 


Tailors 

60 


Seamstresses 

150 


Furriers 

2 


Felt makers 

14 


Sabre makers 

13 

7 Muslims and 6 Christians 

Rifle-canon makers 

10 

5 Muslims and 5 Christians 

Rifle-butt makers 

5 


Sesame oil makers 

6 

3 Christians and 3 Muslims 

Saltpetre makers 

7 



CCC (Mossoul, vol. I), Botha to Guizot, Mosul, 31 Jan. 1845. 
The microfilm used to draw this list of Mosuli industries is 
unfortunately faulty in places, and a few numbers given are 
unreliable (they have been indicated in the Remarks column). 
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APPENDIX III 


Mouvement commercial de la ville de Mossoul et des 


Provinces environnantes pendant 1853 


1 


IMPORTATIONS 


Tissus de soie 

2,230,570 

piastres 

Tissus de laine 

873,790 

P. 

Chanvre et lin 

137,100 

P- 

Tissus de coton 

2,617,500 

P- 

Objets fabriques et non fabriquds, 
tels que tabac, plomb, minerai de 
fer, peaux, charbon, ble, sel, etc. 

1,724,300 

P- 

Objets divers, tels que papier, 
savon, etc. 

454,800 

P- 

Total 

8,058,060 

P- 


EXPORTATIONS 


1. Coton: 

Matifere premiere 
Tissus, fils et objets 


2,000,000 p. 

1,964,952 p. 
Total 3,964,952 p. 


2. Laine: 

Matiere premiere 
Tissus, fils, objets 


1,174,500 p. 
339,378 p. 
Total 1,513,878 p. 



Etoffes (kazz) 

Soies (harir) 

Total 


4. Productions Diverses: 

Noix de galle 
Sesame 

Huile de sesame pour Bagdad 
Garance 

Graine jaune pour la teinture 

Graisse de mouton 

Sel 


16,350 p. 

6,650 p. 
23,000 p. 


1,723,215 p. 
78,600 p. 
103,625 p. 
470,400 p. 
17,850 p. 

20,000 p. 
200,000 p. 


CCC (Mossoul, vol. I), pp. 276-279. These figures apply 
to the extended province of Mosul constituted by the Ottomans 
after the fall of the Jalllls and comprising the Kurdish 
mountains north of the town. 

2 

In effect, raw materials and natural resources. 
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Lentilles 

23,685 

P- 

Pois 

24,094 

P. 

Bid 

425,138 

P* 

Bid mondd 

25,518 

p. 

Feves 

3,472 

p. 

Riz 

8,825 

p- 

Fromages 

22,125 

p- 

Mi el 

7,425 

p. 

Figues sdches 

41,080 

p- 

Noix 

14,268 

p. 

Raisins secs 

89,732 

p. 

Amandes 

54,350 

p. 

Tabac 

87,555 

p. 

Bois de peuplier 

452,800 

p. 

Sumac 

7,300 

p. 

Savon 

239,040 

p. 

Gypse 

4,330 

p- 

Bitume 

26,000 

p • 

Soufre 

10,548 

P- 

Total 

4,180,976 

p. 

4. Objets Divers: 


Bottes rouges et jaunes en maroquin 

366,920 

p. 

Peaux de renard 

55,048 

p. 

Peaux de fouine 

125,000 

p- 

Peaux d'agneau 

12,500 

p. 

Peau de loutre 

19,120 

P- 

Peaux de maroquin 

177,579 

P- 

Noix de pipes 

14,600 

P- 

Soufflets de forge 

3,500 

P- 

Couvertures de lit 

10,000 

p. 

Serpettes 

13,320 

P- 

Selles 

59,805 

P. 


Total 857, 392 p. 


Total 10,540,198 p 
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APPENDIX IV 


Traduction d'un Contrat passe avec le sheick Suliman, -pour une escort? 
a f Arabes qui traversera le grand Desert d f Alep a Bassora^ 


Cet ecrit est pour certifier que nous soussignes, de la tribu 
des Arabes Nigadi , avons, de notre volonte libre, consent! d f accompagner 
et de conduire le porteur de ce contrat , le colonel Capper , anglais, et 
tous ceux qui le suivent; que nous nous obligeons de prendre avec nous 
soixante-dix gardes des tribus d f Arabes Nigadi , Agalli , et Benni Khaled a 
qui tous seront armes d’un mousquet: nous soussignes promettons d f etre 
du nombre, excepte sheick haggi Suliman Eben-Adeyah : nous promettons 
egalement de fournir de plus neuf refeeks avec leurs mousquets; savoir, 
deux des deux differentes tribus appelees Edgelas , deux des deux tribus 
il Fedaam , un de la tribu de Welled-Aly , un de la tribu de Benni Waheb , 
un de la tribu de la Cruti , un de la tribu de Baigee , et le dernier de 
la tribu de Sachaany , formant les neuf ci-dessus mentionnes. 

II est convenu que nous soussignes porterons avec nous les 
provisions necessaires, tant pour les chefs que pour les gardes et les 
refeeks ci-dessus denommes; que ces provisions seront chargees sur des 
chameaux dont nous paierons le loyer; nous sonlines pareillement d T accord 
de nous fournir, a nos frais, et non a ceux de colonel Capper , treize 
rotolas de poudre a canon, et vingt-six rotolas de balles. 

Nous nous obligeons aussi de fournir au colonel et a ses gens, 
dix-neuf chameaux pour son usage et pour ceux qui 1 ! accompagnent; de 
porter tentes , bagage, eau, provisions, tant pour eux que pour leurs 
chevaux. Outre ces dix-neuf chameaux, nous promettons d’en fournir deux 
autres pour porter le mohafa , afin qu ! ils puissent tous les jours 
changer de chameau, et de nommer un conducteur pour le chameau charge 
du mohafa d f Alep a Graine; nous choisirons de plus un homme qui 
surveillera les chevaux. 

Nous soussignes promettons au colonel, de notre libre 
volonte et consentement, et nous obligeons de payer tous les kasars 
et giavayez (c f est-a-dire les droits) a tous les Arabes, au sheick 
Temur , au sheick Tiverni , a tous les chefs de la tribu de Benni Khaled , 
et a toutes les autres tribus d 1 Arabes quelles qu T elles soient; nous 
nous rendons personnellement responsables de toutes les conditions 
imposees par cet ecrit. En outre, quand nous approcherons des tribus 
arabes appelees il Aslam et Shammar , et d’aucunes des autres tribus, 
nous nous obligeons de prendre un nouveau refeeck pour veiller avec 
nous jusqu’au moment ou nous serons hors de leur territoire. 

Nous consentons de ne porter ni les marchandises, ni meme 
les lettres de personne, excepte les marchandises de Khwaja-Rubens, 
qui composeront trente-une charges, pour le transport desquelles nous 
avons requ de Khwaja-Rubens le loyer, 1 T inamalumi , les refeecks , les 
giawayez-sigmaniah , et autres depenses a faire jusqu*a Graine. Notre 
quittance de tous ces objets est entre les mains dudit Khwaj a-Rubens . 

En outre, et de notre volonte libre, nous consentons de fournir deux 
chameaux pour chacune des trente-une charges, qui ne quitteront point 
le colonel Capper , ni sa societe, jusqu f a notre arrivee a Graine. 


1 


Voyages dans l T Inde par terre, Th. Mandar (tr. and ed.) (Paris 


1797). 
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Les dollsels , maadeb , les birakdar et les chaous (officiers 
de la garde) seront payes par nous, et non par le colonel Capper. Nous 
nous sommes librement engages de rendre ledit colonel et sa comoanie 
saufs a Graine, dans l'espace de trente-six jours, a dater de celui ou 
nous quitterons le village de Nayreb: mais dans le cas ou ledit colonel 
desirerait de rester un ou quelques jours de plus, ce delai ne sera 
point pris sur les trente-six, fixes par le present. Les soussignes 
s'engagent egalement d'envoyer, trois jours avant I'arrivee a Graine, 
un de leurs gens, pour porter, a leurs frais, les lettres du colonel, 
a 1'agent de la nation anglaise a Graine. Par ce contrat, il est 
stipule entre ledit colonel Capper et les soussignes, que ces derniers 
recevront, pour tous les services ci-dessus enonees, neuf cent quarante-un 
dollars , dont nous reconnaissons avoir requ la quatrieme partie, et dont 
nous donnons quittance, ayant requ cette some avant notre depart d'Alep. 
Ledit colonel s'engage a nous compter, pendant le trajet, huit cents 
dollars; et, au moment de notre arrivee a Graine, si nous avons 
parfaitement rempli nos obligations, il nous paiera de plus huit cents 
autres dollars rumi ; dans la cas contraire, nous consentons a les 
perdre. Les soussignes sont solidairement responsables pour 1'accomplis- 
sement des promesses et conventions portees dans le present acte entre 
les parties. En temoignage de quoi nous avons signe de notre propre 
main, le seizieme de la lune shetval (chaval), en l'annee de l'egire 
onze cent quatre-vingt-douze. 
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APPENDIX V 


Account of the Siege of M osul by Nadir Shah, 

by Amia c UmarI (MAN) 


Having captured the whole of the country ( iqllm ) 
of the 'Ajam as well as Bilad al-Hind—his reputation makes 
it useless to go into the details of his various conquests 
—Nadir Shah fancied himself, wicked-minded as he was, 
heading towards the dominions (mamalik) of the Ottoman 


sultan 


with the aim of laying his hands on the provinces he 
controlled. He forgot that a man does not always get what 


he aims for, and he was ignorant of the 
on his path. And so he marched on with 


many 

this 


pitfalls lying 
wicked intention, 


army of 300,000 
until he reached 


feeble-minded and deluded, followed by an 
men excluding the prisoners and hangers-on, 
the fortress of Kirkuk—a town in the province of Shahrazur 
and the boundary of the Ottoman dominions—and besieged it. 
In Kirkuk were the emir Husain Pasha, better known as Ibn 
Hamal, and Ahmad Pasha al-Halabl its military governor 
( mufrafiz ) . When they realised that Nadir Shah had come to 
them with forces they could not withstand,! they were unable 
to stand firm, decided to avoid confrontation, and fled 
from Kirkuk to Mosul and thence to Bilad ar-Rum. The 
accursed Nadir Shah besieged the fortress of Kirkuk for two 
days and subjected it to a dreadful bombardment which threw 
its inhabitants into distress and despair and made them sur¬ 
render upon terms of the security of life and property. But 
Nadir Shah took Kirkuk forcibly, killed some of its 
seized its notables, laid his hands on its treasures, 
its men to join his army and headed towards Mosul, more 
deluded than ever. The wali of Mosul at that time was His 





Excellency, he who soundly administered the affairs of the 
public, he who was forgiven by Allah, Hajj Husain Pasha 
'Abd al-Jalll Zada, and its military governor was His 
Excellency, he whose penetrating mind perfected the affai 
of mankind, the late vizir xjusain Pasha the wali of Aleppo. 
Two days away from Mosul, Nadir Shah reached the fortress 
of Arbll whose inhabitants surrendered to him after a siege 
of a few hours. Notwithstanding their surrender, Nadir Shah 
took the fortress forcibly. From Arbil, he sent an ambas¬ 
sador to Mosul warning the two vizirs and advising them to 
welcome him in peace and obedience and not to undertake 
anything they might live to regret. When the ambassador sent 
by this incompetent fool reached Mosul, Husain Pasha Jallll 
called on all the inhabitants of the town, the notables and 
the common people, to gather outside the walls near the Red 
Mosque. There the two vizirs and the notables appeared 
before the assembled Mosulis and made public the delusive 
and erratic letter sent by the accursed Nadir Shah, this 

. After the letter was read, Husain Pasha 
Jalili asked the people for their answer. Inspired by Allah, 
to Him belong power and might, the people answered as a man. 




1 


ava 


Arabic: atahum bi junud la qibala lahum biha .. This is 

37 of the sura of the Ant. 
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unwavering: "You are our wall and as such obeyed by all. 

You have all power over us, so give us the order which you 
think is right, and nobody here will disobey you. You are 
our leader and the protector of our honour. The sultan 
has appointed you custodian of his town and of his flock 
(ra'iya) . " And so Husain Pasha Jallll turned to the 
ambassador: "You have just heard our one and only answer 

to your master. We are the servants of the Sublime Ottoman 
State. We ask for nothing more than to safeguard this town 
in obedience and in pursuit of our duty to our lord and 
master, the shadow of Allah on earth, sultan of the two 
lands and the two seas." And he sent the ambassador back 
to Nadir Shah with this reply. And however unfailing the 
reach of this rebel, and however powerful his grip, we, with 
the assistance of Allah and the blessings of the true 
Muhammadan religion, will fight this wicked man and, Allah 
the Almighty willing, will not fail to repel him. Husain 
Pasha Jallll then ordered the ditch to be dug, the ramparts 
repaired and everything else put in order in preparation 
for the siege. He put his trust in Allah, the One,the 
Subduer, and ordered the inhabitants of Mosul, notables and 
plebs, to raze all the hills and monticules surrounding 
the town to the ground so as not to allow the wicked Persians 
to overlook it. He pitched his camp outside the walls and 
ordered the drums to beat to raise the morale of the people. 
He himself, along with his noble sons and his relatives, the 
mighty and the humble, were all helping to remove the earth 
from the ditch and bring the stones needed for the ramparts. 
Husain Pasha Jallll had appointed one of his officers at 
the head of each class ( $inf ) of people, and so the prepar¬ 
ations went on until the 21st of Rajab the deaf, when the 
armies of the heretical and evil Rafa<ja were sighted near 
the village of Yarimja, one of the villages of the province 
of Mosul, situated on the east bank of the river Tigris, a 
mere parasang away from the town. When Husain Pasha Jallll, 
this wise and able vizir, saw the advancing armies of evil 
and sin, he summoned his noble sons, his followers, his 
relatives, his clients ( man yaludh bih ) and the rest of the 
Mosulis, as well as the wali of Aleppo, the aforementioned 
vizir, his soldiers and his followers. Among those who were 
in the service of Ilusain Pasha Jallll, this glorious prince, 
was a Kurdish emir known as Quj Pasha, a courageous and able 
warrior, a true lion, a man of noble birth and lineage who 
had a retinue of some 500 horsemen, strong lions who feared 
nothing and no one. IJusain Pasha Jallll was taking care of 
all the needs and expenses of this emir who ruled over a 
Kurdish town called Kuyy Sanjaq, an appointment he received 
from the wali of Bagdad. After the great victory and the 
departure of Nadir Shah weak and subdued, the wali of Mosul 
requested the Sublime Porte to confer the rank of mrrmiran 
on this emir. This request met with the approval of the 
sultan and the said emir became mrrmiran . To go back to our 
story, when the Persians appeared near the village of 
Yarimja, they drew up in ranks and darkened the horizon 
like clouds of locusts. At the command of Husain Pasha 
Jalili, the victorious soldiers of Islam made a sortie and 
clashed with the enemy, their hearts firm as rocks. The 
commander of the monotheist soldiers was the wali's own 
brother, Fattah Pasha, who was a young man of 24 at that 
time. He crossed the Tigris and showed tremendous skill 
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and courage, cutting through the Persian ranks like an 
invincible collossus, distributing his lethal blows left 
and right, followed by the monotheists. While they were 
engaged in battle with the enemy, 20,000 heretics suddenly 
appeared behind the Muslims, aiming at surrounding them and 
cutting them off from Mosul. But the Muslims foiled the 

had had time to deploy and, 


and after 


stratagem before the sly Rafaga 
after slaying many a wicked enemy, 
had died as martyrs, they returned to the town, 
gates and prepared for the siege, 
standards of the the vile heretics 


many 

closed 


monotheists 


the 


On the following day, the 
could be seen float 


over Yarimja where they had struck camp 


They 


mg 
numbered 


300,000 soldiers, excluding the servants, cameleers. 


onsoners 


and others who, alone, numbered some 150,000. 


Nadir Shah, this despotic rebel, sent another ambassador to 
the two vizirs, warning them and cautioning them to receive 

him 


in peace 
fall into the 


vizirs, warning cnem ana 

and obedience and not to risk their lives and 


fire of his wrath, or else be held responsible 


(by Allah) for the deaths brought about by their stubborn 
behaviour. 


To this the two vizirs answered m a manner 

Shah's feeble mind: "You are a 



which suited Nadir 
and have no religion. What you ask of us is impossible. 
Allah forbid, when this town will have but one defender 

he will not leave 


left alive awaiting the cup of martyrdom, 

in peace, nor will he make 


you 

this 


it possible for 


invulnerable town of ours 


All this 
should 


power and skill that you show, you 

the assistance 


you 

zeal, 
come and 


to enter 
strength, 
use it 


against us 


with 


of Allah the 


As for us, 

Almighty, we shall rely on the strength of religion and 
take refuge in the takbir and the tahli1 , and in the love 
of the noble Companions, whereas you are a Rafigli, the 
enemy of religion, and the sword will decide between us. 
Should you send another ambassador, we shall return him to 


you without his head. 


might say will ever convince us. 
remained at Yarimja for five days 
his 


So do as you please, for nothing you 

After this. Nadir Shah 


On the sixth, he gathered 


armies, had a bridge erected across the Tigris, passed 
on the side where the town lies and deployed his soldiers 


around it before returning to his 
of Sha'ban, the Persians advanced 


camp. 

towards 


On the first day 
Mosul and took up 


positions near the Red 
are close to the walls 


Mosque and other such sites which 
The prisoners who were with the 


army carried stones and earth for the erection of 12 towers 
facing the 12 towers of Mosul, and upon which Nadir Shah 
mounted sophisticated guns and numerous large mortars 
Then, from these towers, 

a great clamour resembling that 
When Husain Pasha Jallli realised what 


bugles and trumpets filled the air 


with 


of 


Gog and Magog 
the Persians 



to, he ordered the artillery to 
towers which the wicked enemy was 



its fire on 
By the 5th 


up 

the 


of Sha'ban, however, the accursed Nadir Shah had completed 
all his towers, and on the 6th he started bombarding the 


town 


It was 


/ 

a 


dismal and distressing day which saw the 


skies pour down fire on to the earth. Battle flared up and 
the ground swelled, the clamour rose and gun fire tore the 


skies like lightning, 
with guns and muskets 


The Mosulis answered the Persians 
This deadly exchange lasted for 8 


days and 8 nights. Bombs mingled in the firmament like 
luminous stars before dropping on the town like ropes dangling 
down into wells. Nadir Shah fired 50,000 rounds on Mosul 
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not 


causing tremendous losses in life and property. in spite 
of it all, the courage of the defenders of the faith did 
waver but grew stronger and stronger with each day of 
bombardment as their takblr and their tauhid rose in glori¬ 
fication of the Almighty, the Omnipotent, Creator of day and 
night, until, salamander-like, they were floating in a sea 
of fire. We are here talking of some 100,000 guns with 
which the Persians were firing from a position fac 


mg 
mausoleum 


the 


Bash fabya, being the tower neighbouring the 
of Imam Yahya b. al-Qasim, may Allah be pleased with him. 

The defender of this tower was Husain Pasha Jalili himself. 
Every night, from dusk until midnight, he could be seen tour¬ 
ing the ramparts 
and repel 
Pasha, these 


the 


enemy, 
lions of 


encouraging the mujahidun to stand firm 
while his 


the forest. 


sons, 
took 


Murad 


Amin 


until dawn and toured the town. 


ghuzat and distributing money 
Pasha Jalili, day and night he 


to 


raising 
the people. 


over from midnight 
the morale of the 


As for Husain 


was encouraging the people. 


giving them strength, belittling the enemy in their eyes 
and generously giving money. After sunrise he was back at 
Bash Tabya whence he directed the operations of 
amidst the roarina of the cruns and the trembling of 

filled with smoke. 



roaring 
earth and under a heavy 


guns 
and dark 


the 


sky 


led by 


When the wicked Raficji realised that the defenders, 

he became more arrogant 

to the vi 


the great vizir, were unwavering, 

, left Yarimja and 


and venomous 


came m 


of Qaqliya, east of the town 


There, 


person 
he did his 



subdue His Excellency Husain Pasha Jalili 



utmost to 


an 



escalation of 


bombardment 


from the various and innumerable 
terrifying lightning and tremor 
tower. Bash faHiya, pounding the 
shells rained down, the Mosulis 


th the result that the fire 
guns merged into a single 
directed against this one 
ramparts to breach them, 
could see that the skilful 



enemy 

and 


gunners would soon succeed in breaching the walls, 
they were bewildered and confused by the gravity of 


their situation. Then arose the high-minded wali. Like a 
roaring lion, Husain Pasha Jalili rushed to the ramparts 
which were collapsing on all sides under the continuous 
bombardment, summoned the masons and ordered them to repair 
what had been destroyed. The first mason to approach the 
walls was blown to pieces by a shell. Distressed and 
frightened, the remaining masons and the people fled to 

there, at the centre of the inferno,stood Husain 


But 


safety. 

Pasha Jalili the ghazi 
and Holy War. 
who will be offered the 
on this day, for those 


"This is a day for victory 




saying: 
the gates of Paradise 


open 
For those 


to those 


who die 


cup of martyrdom, 
who uphold the honour of the Muslims 


the massacre of children and families, will have 


and prevent 

their names forever covered in glory." 
Husain Pasha Jalili, unaware of the danger, 
ting his head while the walls collapsed all 


And there stood 

a shield protec 
around him. 


Faced with such determination, such courage, such valour 
and such fervour, the people were carried away by religious 
zeal. Allah allayed their fears, they longed for martyrdom 
and became indifferent to death. They returned to their 
positions after having contemplated fleeing before the 
disaster which was befalling them. There arose the clamour 
of their takbir and their tauhid to the Creator of day and 
night, as they gathered round their wali. Bodies were cut 
to pieces and heads fell, but they remained with the vizir 
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on a day which saw many a wet-nurse abandon the child she 
was suckling. The defenders of Mosul were made drunk by 
the cup of martyrdom. Every new breach in the walls was 
sealed with sacks of sand, and bodies were used to replace 
the missing stones. So much so that the Mosulis foiled the 

and caused their plan to fail, and every fire 

The Persians then 


lit 


gunners 

by the heretics was put out by Allah, 
realised that they could not overpower the Mosulis and were 
alarmed by their courage and their steadfastness as they 
saw them seal off the breaches in the ramparts with the 
bodies of the martyrs. And so they dug three tunnels under 
the walls and filled them with gunpowder, aiming at bringing 
down the ramparts, killing those who were manning them, then 

and capture it amidst fear and trembling. 

They stepped up their onslaught against the monotheists 
who were soon submerged in a sea of fire. The martyrs were 
being wafted away to the gardens of Paradise and a great 


enter the town 


clamour rose: 


gardens 

"Jalil, Jabbar, Karim, Sattar 


11 


This went on 
On Thursday 



until the night of Friday the 15th of Sha'ban. 
morning the wicked Nadir Shah crossed to the west bank of 
the Tigris and positioned his soldiers around the town. 

The Mosulis did not know what he had in store for them; 
they entrusted their affairs into the hands of Allah the 
Almighty, and cautiously awaited the unfolding of the 

1 stratagem. Early in the night, the heretics 
gathered about 1,000 ladders carried on the shoulders of 
the polytheists. Just before dawn, they crept forward with 
the ladders, followed by thousands and thousands of evil 
warriors. Neither bombs nor bullets could stop their 
advance for they were as numerous as locusts spread out over 
the horizon. And so they reached the ditch which also failed 
to stop them and they placed their ladders against the 
walls, in pursuit of their wicked aim, until the people 
appeared in great numbers to repel them. At the same 
moment, on the other side of the town, the Persians set the 
gunpowder in the tunnels on fire, so that if the defenders 
were to rush to the walls crumbling under the impact of the 

the ladders 


explosions the Persians would enter Mosul using 
on the other side; and were the defenders to hasten 


to 


repel the enemies creeping up the ladders, then the Persians 
would enter the town through the breach 


other side 


But divine providence came 


/ 

m 

to 


the walls on, 
the rescue of 


the 


the Sunnis and of the Muhammadan religion, and one of the 
mines exploded prematurely, killing all those heretics who 
were eagerly waiting to rush through the breach in the walls 


The 


fire stopped short of those who enjoy Allah's protection, 
and His will was done as it was on the day Pharao crossed 


the sea in pursuit of Moses, 
of fate turned against evil. 


peace 

This 


on him. 


Thus the wheel 


of the three tunnels 


As for the other 


is what happend 

two, they 
The reason being 
ditch in preparation for the 


in one 
did not 
that when 


serve their purpose either, 
the Mosulis were digging the 
siege, Husain Pasha Jalill, inspired by Allah the Powerful 
the Mighty, ordered the people to dig wells in the ditch 
at ten cubits' interval one from the other, and this 
especially to foil attempts such as this one 


. So that when 
the Persians set the mines on fire, two of them were too 
close to the wells which sucked in the full impact of the 
gunpowder. As for the third mine,the one which did explode, 
it failed as we were saying, and it did so because the 
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Persians had mistaken some ancient foundations for the 


foundations of the walls 


And so they dug under these old 


foundations, filled the hole with gunpowder, and the 
explosion shattered these old foundations which were some 


20 cubits away 
foundations used 


from the actual walls of Mosul. 


These old 


to support the walls of ancient Mosul 


before it fell into ruins 


When it was rebuilt at a later 


period, the plan of the town was altered and the walls 


pushed back to their present 
will of Allah the Stroncr. the 


site. Such was the power and 
Mighty, and this is precisely 


The Persians perished 


Strong, 

why there happened what happened. 

and the wheel of fate turned against them as Allah 

. On the other side of 


gave 

the 


them a glimpse of His wrath. On the other side of the town, 
the Persians placed their ladders against the walls, came 
forth in waves and climbed up the ramparts with drawn 

But when they reached the top, Allah inspired the 
monotheists with the cry of Allah is great, Allah is great 


swords 


cry 
and slew 


and they battered 
one left on the ladders 


the Rafada until there was no 


And as the 


were still in the ditch, the Muslims 


remaining 
shot down 


assailants 
on them like 


stars on to devils and cut them to pieces with sharp swords. 
Like wolves, the ghazun then pursued the heretics well beyond 
the walls, killing countless numbers while the others fled, 
weak and subdued. This was indeed a dismal day for the 
heretics. When Nadir Shah, this rebel, realised that he 
had accomplished nothing and that the Mosulis remained 
untouched by everything he could dream of doing, and when 
he saw their steadfastness in the face of calamity, he was 
bewildered and confused and had but one wish left, that of 
departing before the Mosulis should break out from the siege 
and attack him. For he was amazed by their daring in battle 
and their firm stand whenever he confronted them, whereas 
his own troops had been defeated and left weak, frightened 
and subdued. This was particularly due to everything the 
Persians had had to endure from the horses of the souls of 
the martyrs and of the saints who haunted them at night, 
while great numbers of them were being slain by the swords 
of the souls of the martyrs and the souls of the saints. So 
much so that they were unable to sleep a wink for their great 
anxiety as they could see piebald stallions, white mares and 
green standards assail them at night and bring destruction 


upon 

this 


them. And so the wicked rebel lost hope of 
town and despaired of defeating its people. 


capturing 
On the 


following day fighting ceased, firing died down and Nadir 
Shah sent an ambassador requesting the two vizirs to send 


two wise men to his 


things. 


The 


camp 
ambassador was 


as he wished to discuss a few 


sent back to tell his master 


that the Mosulis had sacrificed their souls and their 
property on behalf of the revealed religion and that they 
refused to answer him. On the ambassador's return to the 


Persian 


camo, 


Nadir Shah inquired from him about the town 


and its people. "We thought,"replied the ambassador, "that 
the tremendous bombardment to which we had subjected the 
town would have left no house standing. And yet, I could 
see no apparent trace of destruction when I entered Mosul, 


nor could I discern 


Far from it, they 


any 
look 


sign of weariness among 
like lions ready for the hunt.” 


its inhabitants 


Having 


ascertained the truth of the information. Nadir Shah was 
astounded and confused, and he rushed to write another 
letter, an excessively humble and subservient letter in which 
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he begged the Mosulis to send two notables to his camp 


On 


receipt of his request, the two vizirs and the notables of 

town decided to delegate the qadi of Mosul, one of its 

most revered 'ulama’ 


the 


the Shafiite mufti, 


/ 

and 


together with 'All Effendi GhulamI 


Qara Mustafa Bey one of the 


cipal 

in the village 


pnn- 

wh i ch 


notables of the town. Once in the Persian camp, 

of Qadiya, they were met by the chamber 



was 

lains of Nadir Shah who led them to their master, 
greeted them cheerfully, praised them for their steadfast¬ 
ness and courage, and told them that from the start he had 

had no grudge against 
to correct his belief 


the people of Mosul but simply wished 
and reveal the truth in Sunnism and 


Shiism. He also asked them to 


convey 

On 


greetings and his offer of peace, 
the two vizirs be adamant to wage 
their intention clear. And whatever 


war, 

their 


to the two vizirs his 
the other hand, should 
then they should make 

decision, war or 


they should inform the Sublime Porte accordingly. 

bestowed upon the 


peace. 

With these words 


he ended the 


audience, 

and sent 


them to the 


envoys magnificent robes of honour 
tent of their shaikh al-islam, known to them as mulla bashl, 

who held the position of 


whose name was 

5 


Shu ra’is 


*All al-Akbar 
al- f ulama’. 


and 


. As they were approaching his tent, 
he came out to welcome them, greeted them warmly and 
honoured them. Then they sat down together and discussed 
what had happened, and the mulla bashl praised Husain 
Jallli for his great courage. While talking, he told 



the 


envoys 


"Our sultan has heard that the two vizirs own 


splendid horses. It is hoped that Their Highnesses will send 


few such horses as a present to His Highness the sultan. 


J! 


The 


understood that Nadir. Shah wished to use the 


envoys 

horses to glorify himself in front of his soldiers and to 


eradicate the feel 


of humiliation which accompanied his 


ing 

The following morning, the 


returned 


envoys 
two vizirs, each 


offer of peace. 

to Mosul and passed on the message to the 
of whom then decided to send Nadir Shah eight superior 
horses^ Husain Pasha Jallli sent his gift with his cousin 
Qasim Agha, while Husain Pasha of Aleppo entrusted his to 
one of his close collaborators. Once in the Persian camp, 
the two men were met by the mulla bashl who led them to his 
tent and honoured them. An hour later, they were summoned 
by Nadir Shah and went to him with the horses. After exam¬ 
ining the animals he showed his pleasure and appreciation, 
conversed with the two men politely, bestowed upon them 
splendid robes of honour, granted them large sums of money 
and surrendered to their care all his Muslim prisoners. 

And thus peace was agreed upon. On the 4th day of Ramadan 
the noble, Nadir Shah left Mosul heading for his country of 

which is Bilad al-'Ajam and Hind. 


origin, 

, the 


Upon his depar- 



gates of the town were thrown open, the people 
were at long last 


able to breathe and 


congratulated the great 
this victory, 

. . . 1 As for the rest 



vizir, 

his 


Husain 


sang 
of our story 


praises 

, the 


enjoy life, and they 
Pasha Jallli, 

and 



in 



poems 


great vizir 


hastened to inform the Sublime Porte of the 


the final victory. 


siege 

The messenger who conveyed the 


and of 


good 

news was the son of the wali, the late vizir, object of 


■*" There follow two poems, one by 'Abdallah al-Arblll and 
the other by 'Uthman * Umar I., 
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reverence and respect, Amin Pasha, who, at that time, was 
an emir. When he reached the Sublime Porte, he was taken 
into the presence of the shadow of Allah on earth, the 
greatest sultan and the sublime khaqan , the late Mahmud 
Khan. The sultan was extremely pleased by the news of this 
great victory and by the fact that Nadir Shah had been com¬ 
pelled to withdraw from his kingdom unsuccessful and defeated. 
He thanked Allah Almighty, praised Husain Pasha Jallll 
and called upon Allah to send him victorious. He also sent 
him a gift of a sword encrusted with gems and a splendid 
and magnificent robe of honour. He bestowed a robe of 
honour upon Amin Pasha, conferred upon him the rank of 
mlrmiran, and, in his great generosity, covered him with 

and honours before sending him back to his lathar 

in Mosul . . . 
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APPENDIX VI 

MB! mm ■ m M ■ Ilf I 1- -- — ■ ■■ ^ 


The Copying Industry in the Jallll Era 


Among the vast numbers of books acquired by Mosuli 
notables and Mosuli religious institutions between the end 
of the sixteenth and the end of the nineteenth century, 
there was a need to identify those copied during the Jallll 
. The criteria of selection used here are the name of 
the copyist, the date of completion of the work, the place 
of copying and the name of the person who commissioned it. 
Any one of these segments of information found on a book 
allows identification, selection, or rejection. The lists 
of works drawn here is not exhaustive. First of all because 



many works copied in Mosul in the Jallll era are probably 
lost. Secondly because many others bear neither name of 
copyist nor date of copying. When in doubt as to the date 
or as to the identity of the copyist, I have chosen to 
exclude a work rather than include it. The lists may 
therefore be incomplete, but each work it contains was 
certainly copied by or for a Mosuli of the Jallll era, and 
a study of these lists may help us understand the intellectual 
frame of mind prevailing at that time. 


Adab (prose and poetry) 


Buhturi (d. 897/284), Diwan , edited by Amin 'Umarx (1761/1175)^ 

§afi ad-Dln al-Hilli (d. 1349/750), Dlwan , copy by Yasin 
'Umari (1772/1186) 

Anon, Tuhfat al-mubtadl , copy by Yasin 'Umari (1772/1186) 

Ibn Hijja al-Hamawi (d. 1434/837), Badi'iya, copy by Yusuf 
b. 'Abd al-Jaiil (1771/1185) 

Khafaji (d. 1659/1069), Raifoanat al-alba , copy by Na§r 
al-Mau?ili (c. 1830) 

Shihab ad-Din al-Hijazi (d. 1470/875) , RaugL al-adab , copy by 
Yaljya Jalili (1756/1170) 

Jamal ad-Din al-An^ari al-Khazraji (d. 1311/711), Diwan lisan 

al-'Arab wa hujjat ahl al-adab, copy by Yahya Jalili 

(1770/iT84T~ J 

Miskawaih (d. 1030/421), Jawidan khirad , copy by Ahmad b. 

'Ali 'Umari (1758/1172)2 


1 

2 


The editor excluded the hija’ and the most obscure passages. 


Copied in Bagdad 


In 1774/1188 the work belonged to Yahya . 


Jalili. 
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Baha’ ad-Dln al-Abshlhl (d. 1446/850) , Al-mus tatraf min kull 
man mustazraf, 1 copy by 'Abd al-La^If b. Mahmud Agha 
(1694/1106) 

Ibn al-Muqaffa* (d. c. 760 AD) , Ad-durra ’l-yatlma , copy by 
Murad b. 'Uthman 'Umarl (1679/1089)T^ 

Suyu^I (d. 1505/911) , Maqamat , copy by 'All al-Mau§ilI 
(1727/1140) 

Ahmad an-Naisaburl al-Maidani (d. 1124/518), Majma t 
ai-amthal , copy by Amin 'Umarl (1755/1169) 

Jahi? (d. 869/256), Al-hanln ila ’1-watan, copy by Qasim 

b. "Murad (1769/1183)' 3 " 

Imam Ja'far a$-§adiq (d. 765/148), Ikhtilaj a l-a'^a*. , 
copy by Yasin 'Umarl . 


Literary criticism 


Abu Mansur ath-Tha'alibi (d. 1038/430), Al-fara’id wa 
*1-qala’id , Al-mustashbih , Mir ? at al-muru’at , Al-mubahhij 

- 5 

Abu al-Hasan Jibrll (d. 1339/739), Sharh al-Ajurrumlya 

'All as-SakhawI (d. 1245/643), Sharh manzumat al-Muqanna' 
ad-Danl ,6 copy by 'Abd al-Ghafur al-Mau^ill (1712/1124) 

Anon, Commentary on a poem by Man?ur a^-TablawI (d. 1606/ 
1014), copy by 'Abd al-Ghafur al-Mau§ilI (1705/1117)^ 

'Izz ad-Dln al-Kinanl (d. 1403/806), Sharh 'ala manzumat 
Ibn Farah al-Ashblll, copy by Muhammad b. 'Aun ad-Dln 
(1747/1160) 


ipiyal ad-Dln Ibn al-Athlr (d. 1239/634) , Al-washI Il-marqum 
fi hall al-manzum, copy by Amin 'Umarl 

Abu Shama an-NahwI (d. ? ) , Commentary on Bu?IrI's 

Burda, copy by Amin 'Umarl (1754/1168) 


Sa'd ad-Dln at-Taftazanl (d. 1389/791), Appendix to Sharh 
nawabigh al-kalim,® copy by Amin 'Umarl . 


1 

2 


These are "pieces of conversation". 

The copyist was apparently in Constantine, but this could 


well be a tahrlf of Constantinople. 

3 

4 


5 


He was rawiya of hadlth . 

All four were copied in 1768-9/1182-3 by Qasim the rawiya 

The Ajurrumlya is by Abu .'All a$-§anhajl b. Ajurrum 


(d. 1323/723) 


6 

7 

8 


Died 1053/444. 

Copied on the island of 
By Abu al-Qasim az-Zamakhsharl (d. 1143/538) 



z . 
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Abu al-Fath al-Mu£arrazI (d. 1213/610) , Al-mu gharrib fi 
’1-lugha, copy by Amin 'UmarI 

1 1 1 1 r 


Anon, Commentary on Tughra’I's Lamlyat al_- 'Aj am , 1 

Ahmad b. 'Uthman al-Kha^Ib al-Aswad (1756/1170) 


copy by 


2 

Anon, Commentary on the Burda , copy by Ahmad b. 'Uthman 

al-Aswad 


Anon, Commentary on Al-kawakib ad-durrlya , copy by Ahmad 
b. 'Uthman al-Aswad 


Ibn Hajar al-Haitaml (d. 1567/974), Al-minah al-Makklya 
fi sharh al-hamzlya, copy by Ahmad b. Husain GhulamI 
(1789/1204) 


'Allb. Ahmad al-Wahidl (d. 
Mutanabbl’s Dlwan, copy by 

(1802/1217) 


1076/648) , Commentary on 

Muhammad Sa'Id b. Yusuf al-Wa'iz 


Grammatical Syntax 


Ibn Hisham an-NaljwI (d. 1360/761) , Sharh shudhur adh-dhahab , 
copy by Ahmad b. Muhammad 'Abdall (1740/1153) 

Badr ad-Dln al-'Ainl (d. 1451/855), Fara’id al-qala’.id , copy 
by §afay JalabI (1668/1079) 

'Abdallah al-Fakihl (d. 1564/972) , Commentary on Ibn Hisham* s 
Qa^r an-nada , copy by Ahmad b. al-Khayyaip (1818/1234) 

Nur ad-Dln al-Jaml (d. 1492/898), Commentary on Ibn 
al-Hajib's^ Kaflya , copies by Fathallah b. Musa .'Umarl 
(1650/1060) and 'Abdallah b. Muhammad Amin Al Yasln 
(1770/1184) 

Ibn Malik (d. 1273/672) , Alfiya, copy by Ahmad b. al-Khayya^ 
(1819/1235) 

Suyui^I (d. 1505/911), Al-bahja ’l-mardlya fi sharh alflyat 
Ibn Malik , copies by 'Abd al-Ghafur ai-Mau?ilI (1700/1112) 
and Ahmad b. al-Khayya^ (1818/1234) 

'Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjanl (d. 1078/471), Al-'awamil al-mi’a , 
copy by Sulaiman b. Ahmad Sharif (1745/1158) 

Sa'dallah al-Barda'I (d. ?), Commentary on JurjanI's 
'awamil, copy by Sulaiman b. Ahmad Sharif (1745/1158) 


The copyist attributes it, wrongly it seems, to Abu 
al-Baqa’ al-'Ukbarl (d. 1219/616). 

2 

Attributed to a certain Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abl Bakr. 

Said to be the work of a certain Ahmad b. Abl Bakr. 
Died 1174/570. 


3 

4 
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Ibrahim al-Kurani (d. 1689/1101), Commentary o n JurjanI's 
'Awamil, copy by Sulaiman b. Ahmad Sharif (1745/11581 

m i —- 


Rhetoric 


Jalji? (d. 869/256), Al-bayan wa ’t-tabyln , copy by Murad 
b. 'Uthman 'Umarl (1678/1089) 

Anon, Shuruljat fl ’1-balagha, copy by 'All as-Susanl . 
(1768/1182) 

Ni^am ad-Dln al-Kha^a’! (d. 1495/901), Commentary on TalkhI? 
al-miftah , 1 copy by the k hafrlb of NabI Yunus (1668/1079) 

Sa'd ad-Dln at-Taftazanl (d. 1389/791), Commentary on 
Talkhl$ al-miftah , copies by Fakhr ad-Dln b. Yahya Fakhrl 
(1698/1110) , Yunus b. Diya’ ad-Dln al-Muftl (1682/1093), 
and 'Abd al-Ghafur al-Mau^ill (1715/1128) 

Suyu^I (d. 1505/911), Commentary on Talkhl$ al-miftah , 
copy by Qasim b. Muhammad 'Abdall (1702/1114)2 

Jamal ad-Dln al-Aqsara’I (14th/8th century), Commentary on 
Talkhl§ al-miftah, copy by Muhammad b. Ilasan GhulamI 
(1727/1140) ’ 

'Abd ar-Rahlm al-'AbbasI (d. 1556/963), Commentary on 
Talkhl$ al-miftah, copy by Amin 'Umarl (1773/1187) 


Art of metaphors 


Mansur a^-'j'ablawl (d. 1606/1014) , At-tahrlrat fl bayan 
al-isti'ara , copy by Ibrahim b. Ayyub 'Umarl (1715/1128) 

'I§am ad-Dlnb. 'Arabshah al-Isfara’ini (d. 1537/944), 

R isalat al-isti'ara , copies by Ahmad b. al-Khayyat (c. 1830) 
and Zakarlya b. Ahmad (c. 1830) 

Hasan az-Zlbarl (?), Appendix to 'I$am ad-Dln*s Risala , 
copy by an unknown scribe 

Kamal ad-Dln Mas'ud (d. 1499/905), Commentary on Abu al-Qasim 
as-Samarqandl*s Risala , copy by an unknown scribe commissioned 
by Yahya b. Mu^afa Jallll 


Grammatical morphology - 


'All al-Hilll (d. 1204/601) , Al-anls al-jalls. fl ’t-tajnls , 
copy by 'Uthman b. Sulaiman Pasha Jallll 


The Miftah ( al-'ulum ) is by SakkakI (d. 1229/626) and 
its Ta.lkhi§ by Muhammad al-QazwInl (d. 1338/739) . 

2 


Copied in Damascus. 



Desine ntial syntax 

Ibn Hisham an-Nahwi (d. 1360/761), Mu ghnI ’1-l ab ib fi 

kutub al-a'arib, copy by Ahmad b. al-Khayya^ (1821/12 3 7) 


Khalid al-Azharl (d. 1499/905), Sha rh qawa'i d al-i'rab, 
copy by Sulaiman b. Muhammad Amin A1 Yasin; Tamrln at:-tullab 
fl $ina'at al-i'rab, copy by 'Abdallah b. Sharif Yahya 
(d. 1736/1149) ; Mau$il at~t u H -ab ila q awa' i d al -i' rab , 
copies by Bakr b. Khalil al-Mausili (1711/1123) and Bakr 
Kilan (1761/1175) 


Encyclopaedias 

'Ali al-Musawi (d. 1044/436) , Ghurar al-fara’id wa durar 
al-qala’id , copy by Murad b. 'Uthman 'Umari (1674/1085) 

'Abd ar-Rahman b. al-Jauzi (d. 1200/597), Al-mun'ish 
mukhta?ar al-mudhish, copy by 'Abd al-La^if b. Ahmad 'Umari 
(1756/1170) 


Lexicons 


K itab Nu'matallah (Persian-Turkish lexicon), 1 abridged copy 

by Fakhr ad-Din b. Yaljya .Fakhri (d. 1719/1131) 


Coranic exegesis 


Nur ad-Din al-Jami (d. 1492/898), Tafsir al-Qur’an al-karim , 
copy by 'Abd al-Ghafur al-Mau$ili 

Anon, Wasila fi sharh al-'aqila, copy by 'Abd al-Ghafur 
al-Mau^ili (1712/1124) 

2 

Shams ad-Din al-Bakri a$-§iddiqi, Al-faiql al-qudsi fi 
sharh ayat al-kursi , copy by Mahmud b. Musa .'Umari 

Muhammad al-Miskin al-An^aki (?), Bahth fi Harut wa Marut , 
copy by 'Abd al-La^if b. Ahmad 'Umari (1756/1170) 

Abu al-Qa§im az-Zamakhshari (d. 1143/538), Al-kashshaf 
'an haqa ’ iq at-tanzil , copies by Hamu al-Kurdi (c. 1760) and 
Muslim Akhi Baba 

Ibn 'Arab! (d. 1240/638), Tafsir al-fatiha , copy by Muslim 
Akhi Baba (1716/1129) 

Shaikhizada al-Qujav;i (d. 1543/950) , Appendix to Bai^awi's 
Anwar at-tanzil , copy by Hamu al-Kurdi (1753/1167) 

1 Attributed by Jalabi to an Aljmad b. Mubarak ar-Ruml.. 

1 Probably Taj al-'Arifin al-Bakri (d. 1598/1007) who was 
mufti in Egypt. 
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Shams ad-Dln b. al-Jazarl (d. 1429/833) , A l-hi^n al-ha$In 
fl kalam sayyid a 1 -mu rsalln , copy by Muhammad Amin b. Yusuf 
b. 'Abd al-Jalll (1810/1225) 

Baghawl (d. 1117/510), Ma'alim at-tanzll , copies by Bakr 
b. Ibrahim (1751/1163) , Amin 'Umarl (1781/1196) , 'Assaf 
a^-fa’I (1802-6/1217-21), and Muhammad b. Fathallah 
al-Mutawalll (1838/1254) 


Tradition 

-- ■ - 4 


Suyu^I (d. 1505/911), Jami' a$-$aghlr , copy by 'Abdallah 
b. Muhammad Amin A1 Yasln (1814/1230); Al-kashf 'an 

% ^< i m 

mu jawazat hadhih al-umma ’1-alif , copy by Yasln 'Umarl 
(1772/1186); Inbah al-adhkiya* fl hayat al-anbiya* , copy 
by Amin 'Umarl (1756/1170); Al-haba’ik fl akhbar al-mala’ik , 
copies by Amin 'Umarl (1756/1170) and 'Abd al-La^If 'Umarl 
(1756/1170); Bushra ’l-ka’ib fl liqa’ al-hablb , copy by 
Amin 'Umarl (1756/1170); Al-ara’.ik fl ahkam al-mala’ik , 
copy by 'Abd al-La^if 'Umarl (1756/1170); Tazyln al-ara’ik 
fl irsal nablna ila ’1-mala’ik, copy by Amin 'Umarl (1756/ 
1170); Ad-durar al-muntashira fl ’l-ahadlth al-mush tahira , 
copy by Khairallah 'Umarl (1754/1168) ; Laq^ al-marjan fl 
ahkam al-jan , copies by 'Abd al-La(;If 'Umarl (1756/1170) 
and 'Abd al-Hafi? b. Mahmud (1821/1237) 1 

Badr ad-Dln ash-Shibll ,(d. 1367/769) Akam al-marjan fl 
ahkam al-jan, copy by Aljmad, the mu * adhdhin of NabI Shit 
(i.821/1237) 2 

Ibn gajar al-'AsqalanI (d. 1448/852), Tau^Ih nukhbat al-fikr 
fl mu?talah al-athr, copy by Muhammad b. Muhammad 'Abdall 
(1708/1120) 

Muslim (d. 875/261), gafolh , copies by Sulaiman ShabakI 
(1743/1157) and Sayyid Ibrahim b. Sayyid Ahmad (c. 1770) 

Nawawl ,(d. 1277/676), Commentary on Muslim's gahlfo , copies 
by Sulaiman ShabakI (1744/1158) and Husain b. Muhammad 
GhulamI (1753/1167) 

Shihab ad-Dln al-Qa$tallanI (d. 1517/923), Commentary on 
Bukhari's gahlh, copy by 'Abd al-Wahhab b. 'Abd al-Hayy 
(1731/1144) 

'Abdallah al-Azdl (d. 1299/699) , Jam' an-nihaya fl ba'ij 
al-khair wa ’1-ghaya,^ copy by an unknown scribe in Mosul 

(1825/1241) 


The latter copy was commissioned by Muhammad Amin (later 
Pasha) b. 'Uthman Bey Jallll.. 

2 

The work was most probably commissioned by a Jallll, 
since a century later it was part of a Jallll waqf. 

3 

A resume of Bukhari's gahlh. 
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'Iyaql al-Yah^ubi (d. 1149/544), Ash-shafa bi ta/rif hu quq 
al-musfafa , 1 copy by Mahmud b. Muhammad 'Umari (17 9 8/1213) 
commissioned by Nu'man (later Pasha) b.' Sulaiman Pasha Jallll 


Coranic recitation 


Anon, Bayan hikam al-qira’a 'ala arwah al-amwat , copy 
Muhammad b. 'Aun ad-Din (1748/1161) 


Husain b. 

4 

al-Qadir 


2 

Iskandar (?) , Risala fl .’t-tajwid , 
b. 'Abd al-Maujud (1727/1140) 


copy by 



'Abd 


3 

Baghawi (d.1117/510), Al-giralat at-tis'a , copy by an unknown 
scribe (1773/1183) 


Anon, Isharat al-gurra* 'ala ramz ash-Shat-ibiy a , 4 copy by 
Sayyid - Darwish b. Sayyid Mahmud (1678/1089) 


Abu 'Abdallah ash-Shi'la al-Mau$ili (d. 1258/656), Kanz 
al-ma'ani (sharh ash-Sha^ibl ya) , copy by 'All b. Yunus 

Jallll (1725/1138T 


Zakariya al-An$ari 



sharh 



(d. 1519/926), 
addama,5 copy by 'Abd 


Ad-daga’iq al-muhakkama 


al-Qadir b. 'Abd 

al-Maujdd (1722/1135) ; F ath ar-rah ma n fl sharh al-wali 
raslan , copy by Muslim Akhi Baba (1714/1126) 
al-Jazariya,® copy 


Sharh 


by 'Abdallah b. Ahmad 'Umari (1755/1169) 


7 


Sharh al-mun_far_i_ 3 _a, ■ copy 

al-bahija 


by Sayyid Ahmad b. Sayyid hamid 


Fakhri; 


Al~a$wa’ 


fl ibraz daqa’iq a1-munfarija 


li Ibn an-Nahawi, copy by Muhammad b. Qasim 'Abdall 


Sufism 


Mu §fafa Bakri a?-§iddlqi ,(d. 1749/1162), Al-lamahat 
ar-rafi'a, copy by 'Abd al-Laipif 'Umari (1756/1170) 

* 1 ■■ » " ■ ■ I 

Ibn Kamalbashi (d. 1534/940), Risalat a?-?alat, copy by 
'Abd al-La^if 'Umari (1756/1170) 


Anon, Tuhfat ar-raghibin fl umm a^-tawa'in 
'Umari (i.772/1186) 


8 


copy by Yasin 


1 

2 


The attribution is not certain. 

This could be a reference to Muhammad al-Ghazl al-Fasi 


who completed his treatise in 1016/607. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Extracted from his Ma'alim at- tanzil . 

I—■» * ^ 

The Shafibiya is by Abu Muhammad b. Flrru (d. 1193/589) 

The Muqaddama by Ibn al-Jazari (d. 1350/751). 

A commentary on an urjuza in tajwid by Ibn al-Jazari. 
Attributed to Ibn an-Nahawi (d. 1119/513). 


al- 


A treatise based on Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani 1 s 


Badhl 


ma'un 


fl akhbar ah~^a'.un 
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Sadr al-QunawI (d. 1273/672) , Al-lam'a ’n- nuraniva fx hall 
mushkilat ash-shajara ’n-nu'manlya, copy by Yasln 'Uraari — 
0802712171 

Yafi'I (d. 1366/768), Rau^ ar-rayahln fl hikayat asp-gali hln, 
copy by Yasln 'Umarl (1806/1221) ~~ ‘ 

Ibrahim ^aidarl (18th/12th century) , ^ Al-mulhamat 
ar-rabbanlya fl asrar dhauqlya wijdanlya , copy by 'Uthman 
Daftarl 'Umarl (1738/1151) 


Ibn al-Wardl (d. 13 
'Umarl (1737/1150) 

2 

Ibn al-Klzanl (d. 1160/562), Al-i'timad , copy by Abu Bakr 
b. Fathallah al-Mutawalll (1791/1206) 

'Abd as-Salam al-MaqdisI (d. 1279/678?), Hall ar-rumuz wa 
mafatlh al-kunuz , copy by 'Abd ar-Rahlm 'Umarl (1700/1112) 

Nawawl (d. 1277/676), Ijulyat al-abrar wa shi'ar. al-akhyar 
fl talkhlg. ad-da'awat wa ’1-adhkar, copy by 'Assaf 
a£-Ta’I (1817/1233) 

Muhammad Fasi al-Qagwi (d. 1642/1052), Matali' al-musirrat 
bi jala’ dala’il al-khairat ,3 by 'Assaf at-TaM (1794/1209) 

Ahmad ar-Ruml (d. 1611/1020), Majalls al-abrar wa masalik 

, copy by 'Assaf at-fa’I (1814/1230) 

'Abdallah al-Balyanl Auljad ad-DIn (d. 12 87/6 86) , Ar-risala 
* l-Babanlya , copy by Muslim AkhI Baba (1715/1128) 

'Abd al-Karlm al-JHI (d. 1417/820), Sharh mushkilat 
al-futuhat al-Makkxya , copy by Muslim AkhI Baba (1715/1128) 

Muhyl ad-DIn ash-Shlraz.I (?), Lubab al-hikma fl 'ilm 
al-huruf , copy by Muslim AkhI Baba (c. 1716) 

Ibn 'ArabI (d. 1240/638), Mafatlh al-ghaib , Kitab al-hayy , 
Durar ad-durar , Manhaj al-bayan li ahl ar-ridwan , Hulyat 
al-abdal , Kitab. al-fahwanlya , Al-fana’ bi ’l-kulllya , 

Risalat al-waqt wa ’1-an , Risala fl ’t-tagawwuf ;^ Muhagiarat 
al-abrar wa musamarat al-akhyar., copy by Mahmud b. 'Abd 
al-Jalll (1809/1224) 



48/749) 



copy by 'Uthman Daftarl 


Abu al-WafS’ b. 'Attlya al-HamawI (d. 1530/936), Kifayat 
al-'amil wa hidayat al-'aqilln , copy by Khairallah 'Umarl 
(1721/1134); Kashf ar-rain wa nazh ash-shain wa nur al-'ain , 
copy by 'Abd ar-Rahman b. 'Abd al-Qadir (1814/1230) 


An 'alira from Mawaran. 

2 

Attribution uncertain. 

3 

The Dala’il al-khairat is by Juzull (d. 1485/870). 

4 

All nine•treatises were copied by Muslim AkhI Baba between 
1715 and 1718. 

5 

A commentary on Silk al-'ain , a sufi ode by 'Abd al-Qadir 
ag-§afadl (d. 1509/915) . 
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'Abd al-Wahhab ash-Sha'ranl (d. 1565/973), Ris ala fl . 

’ t-t agawwuf , copy by 'Abd al-Ghafur al-Mau^ill (1709/1121) ; 
Al-mlzan ash-Sha'ranlya, copy by Qa^im ar-Raml (1764/1178); 
Madlrik as-s allklrT ila rusum frariq' al-'arlfln , copy by 
Muhammad Tahir al-Mau$ill (1766/1180) 

Ahmad b. 'A^a al-Iskandarani (d. 1309/709),^ Al-hikam 
ai-'Ata’iya, copy by Muhammad b. 'Aun ad-Din (1745/1158); 
Tai al-'arus wa qam' an-nufus, copy by Muhammad Amin b. 
Ydsuf b. 'Abd al-Jalll (1832/1248) 


Dogma 

2 

Muhammad al-Hadhadl .(?) , Sharh 'ala ’l-aqa’id as-Sanus.Iy a , 
copy by Ahmad b. Ibrahim (1690/1102) 

'All al-Jurjanl (d. 1413/816), Sha rh al-mawaqif , copy by 
Murta^a b. Yahya 'Umarl (d. 1690/1102) 

al-Qarl al-HarawI (d. 1605/1014) , Ipau’ al-ma'all fl bad’ 
al-amall li ’1-UsI , 3 copy by 'Abdallah b. Aljmad 'Umarl 

Mar'I al-Hanball Zain ad-Dln al-MaqdisI al-Karml (d. 1644/ 
1054), Ithaf dhawl ’ 1-albab, copy by Muhammad b. Muhammad 
' Abdall (1715/1128) 

Sha'rani (d. 1565/973) , Risala fl ’l-'aqa’id , copy by 
Muhammad Tahir (1760/1174) 

4 

TaftazanI (d. 1389/791), Sharh al-'aqa’id an-Nasaflya , 
copy by Muhammad b. Musa 'Abdall (1710/1122) 

Ahmad al-Khayyall . (d. 1458/862), Appendix to TaftazanIVs 
commentary on Al-'aqa’id an-Nasaflya , copy by Fathallah b. 
Musa .'Umarl (c. 1660) 

Muhammad Birkill (d. 1573/981), Ap-tarlqa ’l-Muhammadlya 
wa ’s-slra ’l-Ahmadlya , copies by Yusuf b. 'Abd al-Jalll 
(1782/1197), Muhammad Amin b. Yunus 'Umarl (1786/1201) 
and Mu^-^afa at-Tala'fari (1802/1217) 

Abu al-Wafa’ al-^amawl (d. 1530/936), BadI'. al-ma'anl 
fl sharfo 'aqldat ash-Shaibanl ,5 copies by 'Abd ar-Rahlm b. 
Ayyub 'Umarl (1700/1112), 'Abdallah al-Habbar (1719/1132), 
Sayyid Ibrahim b. Sayyid Ahmad (1814/1230) and Mahmud b. 
'Abd ar-Rahman Ghulaml (1821/1237) 

Jalal ad-Dln ad-Dawwanl (d. 1501/907), Sharh al-'aqa’id 
al-'Adudlya,^ copy by 'All as-Susanl (1736/il49) 


Ibn Taimlya's arch-enemy. 

By Muhammad as-SanusI (d. 1480/895). 

Siraj ad-Dln al-UsI (12th/6th century) 

Najm ad-Dln an-Nasafl (d. 1142/537) 

Also attributed to a certain Najm ad-Dln al-'Ajlunl.. 
'Adud ad-Dln al-Ij I ash-ShirazI (d. 1355/756). 
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Anon, Appendix to Dawwanl's commentary on th e 'Aqa’id 

al- 'Acjudiya , copy by Yasln b. Hasan (1794/1209 ) commissioned 

by 'Abdallah b. Muhammad Agha as-S'irtil 

2 

Haidar al-Haidari (d. 1716/1129), Hashiya 'ala sharh 
'Igam ad-Din 'ala ’l-'aqa’id al-' Aqludiya , copies by an unknown 
scribe made in Mawaran ( 1736/1149) and by Yasln b. Hasan 
(1794/1209) for 'Abdallah as-S'irtl 

Yusuf Qarabaghi al-Muhammadshahi (d. 1620/1030), S harfo 
'ala ’l-'aqa’id al-'A^udiya, copy by Ibrahim b. Maljmud 
(1791/1206) 


Art of discussion 


liasan an-Nazili (?) , Commentary on the tre atise by 'Agiud 
ad-Din al-Ijl , copy by 'Abd al-Ghafur. (1705/1117" 

4 

Anon, Appendix to QushajI's commentary on the treatise by 
' Aglud ad-Din al-Ijl , copy by Yasln b. Hasan (17 9 4/1209) 
for 'Abdallah as-S'irtl 

Abu al-Baqa’. al-Husainl (17th/llth century). Appendix to 
QushajI's appendix to Ijl, copy by Muhammad b. Musa . 
'Abdall (1710/1122) 

Muhammad Barda'I at-Tabrlzi (d. 1494/900), Commentary on 
IjlVs treatise, copy by a certain 'Ubaida (1739/1152)^ 


Logic 


Da’ud al-Qujawi ,(d. 1541/948), Hashiya 'ala sharh al-Qu^b 
'ala ’sh-ShamsIya ,^ copy by Mahmud 'Abdall (182i/1237) 

9usam ad-Din al-Kati (d. 1359/760), Sharh Isaghuji ,^ copies 
by Murtada b. Yahya 'Umari (1677/1088), Sayyid Ibrahim b. 
Sayyid Ah.mad (1769/1183) and Darwish b. Ahmad (1785/1200) 


A family with close ties with the Janissaries of Mosul. 

O 

An 'alim from Mawaran. 


Copied on the island of Saqiz. 

4 

Maybe the Hanafite physicist and astronomer who died in 

1474/879. 

5 

Copied in the mosque of Nabi Jirjis. 

^ The Risala ’sh-Shamsiya fi ’1-qawa'id al-man^iqiya , a 
commentary on the work of Shams ad-Din al-Juwaijani (d. 
1282/681) by Najm ad-Din al-Katibi (d. 1276/675). In which 
case the Qu£b referred to in the title would be Qu£b ad-Din 
ar-Razi (d. 1364/766), also known as al-Quj;b at-Taljtani. 

7 - _ 

The Isagtmjx . by Athir ad-Din al-Abhari (d. 1264/663), 
is based on the Eisagore by Porphirius, a disciple of 
Plotinus and a philosopher of the School of Alexandria. 
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Muhyl ad-Din_at-Talishi (d. ?), Appe ndix to Kail's commentary 
on' Abhari '.s Isaghuji, copies by Murtafla b. Yahya 'Umari 
XT 6 T 771088 ) , Sayyid Ibrahim b. Sayyid Ahmad (18th/12th 
century) , Darwlsh b. Ahmad (1785/1200) and Mahmud b. 

'Abdallah 'Abdall (1826/1242) 

Ahmad b. Khi^r (d. 154 3/9 50) , Appendix to Fanarl's 1 
commentary on Abhari's Isaghuji, copies by Mahmud b. Hasan 
XT70T/1113) and Ahmad b. 'Abdallah 'Abdali (1820/1236) 

Yusuf Qarabaghi al-Muljammadshahi (d. 1620/1030) , Appendix 
to Abhari's Isaghuji, copy by Sayyid Ibrahim b. Sayyid 
Ahmad (1770/1184) 


Fiqh (miscellaneous) 


'Abd al-Bari al-Ashmawi (16th/10th century), Muqaddama fi 
’1-fiqh 'ala madhhab Malik, copy by Muhammad Shahir (1777/ 
1191)2 * ’ 

Anon, Risala fi dhikr ma yu'fa min an-najasat , copy by 'Abd 
ar-Rahim 'Umari (1700/1112) 

Jalal ad-Din ash-Shaizari (d. 1193/589), Al-i^afr fi asrar 
an-nikah,^ copy by a priest called 'Abd al-Ahad b. Hanna 

a£~Tabib (1820/1236) 


Shafiite fiqh 


4 

Ibn Hajar al-Haitami (d. 1567/974), Treatises 
Muhammad ar-Rahbi (d. 1181/577), Rahbiya^ 


Muhammad Sib^: al-Mardini (d. 1501/907) , Commentary on the 
Rahbiya , copies by Muhammad b. Qasim 'Abdali, Mahmud 
’'Abdali, Ahmad b. al-Khayya^ and Yusuf b. 'Abd al-Jalil 


'Abdallah ash-Shinshauri (d. 1590/999), Al-fara’id 
ash-Shinshauriya fi sharfr al-manzuma ’r-Ratibiya , copy by 
Muhammad 'Abdali (1821/1237) 


Ibn Labban al-Ba§ri (d. 1011/402), I j az , copy by Malimud 
'Abdali (1822/1230) 


Shams ad-Din al-Fanari (d. 1431/835). 

9 

Copied in the mosque of Nabi Jirjis. This seems to be 
the only work in Malikite fiqh copied in Mosul in the period 
under study. It also seems that no work in Hanbalite fiqh 
was copied. 

3 

This work touches on aphrodisiacs: see Brockelmann, SI, 

833. 

^ Various small treatises by Ibn Hajar al-Haitami were copied 
in Mosul in this period. 

5 

At least two copies were made of this poem on the laws of 

succession. 
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Abu Ishaq ash-ShlrazI (d. 1083/476), Tanblh , defective copy 

completed by Mahmud 'Abdall 

£ 

Anon, Al-figh al- a kbar l i Shafi'I , copy by Muhammad b. 

'Aun ad-Dln (1748/1161) 

Abu 'Abdallah al-Kinanl (d. 1416/919), Sharh zawal at-tarafo , 
copy by Amin 'Umarl (1754/1168) 

§adr ad-Din a$-§afadl (d. 1378/780), Rahmat al-umma fl 
’khtilaf al-a’imma, copy by 'Assaf ai^-Ta’! (1808/1223) 


Hanafite figh 


Qasim al-Khanl (d. 1697/1109), Risalat at-tahqlq fl ’r-radd 
'ala ,’z-zindlq , copy by Muslim AkhI Baba (1712/1124) 

Anon, Shuru^ a$-$alat wa arkaniha , copy by Ahmad b. al-Khayya^ 

Anon, Al-mukhta$ar fl ’1-fiqh li Abl Ijanlfa wa Shafi'I , 
copy by Ahmad b. al-Khayya^ 

Khair ad-Din ar-Ramll (d. 1670/1081), Al-fatawa ’l-Khairlya , 
copies by Husain b. Muhammad GhulamI (1773/1187), Yusuf b. 

'Abd al-Jaill (1780/1195), Sa'dallah al-Mutawalll (1781/1196) 
and 'Assaf ap-^a’l (1784/1199) 

Zain ad-Din Ibn Nujaim (d. 1563/970), Tuhfat al-muluk , copy 
by Yusuf b. 'Abd al-Jalll (1778/1192); Fatawa , copy by 
Yunus b. Amin ( 1779/1193); Kanz al-fuqaha* , copy by Yunus 
b. Amin (1780/1194); Al-ashbah wa ’n-naza’ir , copy by 
Muljammad Amin al-Mutawalll (1837/1253) 

Ahmad al-HamawI (d. 1686/1098), Appendix to Ibn Nujaim's 
Ashbah , copy by Harau al-Kurdl (1769/1183) 

Badr ar-Rashld (d. 1366/768) , Fatawa copy by 'Abd 
al-Lapif 'Umarl (1756/1170) 

Mulla Khusru (d. 1480/885), Durar al-hukkam fl sharh ghurar 
al-ahkam ,copies by Murtaija 'Umarl (1708/1120) and 'Abd 
al-Qadir b. 'Abd al-Maujud (1722/1135) 

Muhammad al-Haskafl (d. 1677/1088), Ad-durr al-mukh^ar 
fl sharh tanwlr al-ab$ar, 2 copies by Muhammad Shahir 
(1777/1191) and 'Abdallah b. Ahmad 'Umarl (1768/1182) 

Muhammad b. 'Abidin (d. 1784/1198) , Ar-rajd al-muhtar 'ala 
’d-durr al-mukhtar sharh tanwlr al-ab^ar ,-^ copies by Musa . 
al-Haddadl and Sa'dallah al-Mutawalll . 


This same work by Mulla Khusru was popular among Tunisian 
fuqaha’ in the 18th century: see Abdesselem, p. 34. 

2 

The Tanwlr al-ab^ar is by Shams ad-DIn at-Timir^ashl . 
al-GhazzI (d. 1595/1004). 

3 

It is a commentary on Haskafi's commentary on Timir-tashi. 
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Abu al-Laith as-Samarqandl (d. 985/375), Khi zanat al-fiqh, 
copy by 'All al-Mau$ili (1731/1144); Muqaddima fl~’l-flqh, 
copy by Muhammad Amin b. Yunus 'Umarl (1789/1204)1 

Ibrahim al-Halabl (d. 1549/956), Ghunyat al~mutamal ll, 2 
copies by Sayyid Murtac^a b. Sayyid Yahya, Khalil b^ Rajab 
(1780/1194) and 'All al-Baghdadl (1771/1185)3 

4 

Ahmad al-Khazrajl, Ta'llqat 'ala sharh al- ' Ainl li 
’ j-hidaya , ^ copy by Muhammad b. Qasim 'Abdall (1717/1130) 

al-Qarl :al-HarawI (d. 1605/1014) , Sharli al-fiqh 

al-akbar li Abl Hanlfa, copy by 'Abdallah b. Ahmad 'Umarl 
(1750/1164) 

Abu al-Hasan as-Sughdl (d. 1068/461), An-nutaf fl ’1-fatawa , 
copy by Fathallah b. Musa 'Umarl (1666/1077) 

Qiwarn ad-Dln al-Kakl .(d. 1348/749), 'Uyun al-madhahib 


?adr ash-Sharl'a al-Mahbubl (d. 1346/747), Tau^Ih tangly 
al-u$ul , 6 copy by Murta<Ja 'Umarl (1713/1125) 

Muhammad b. Muhammad ash-Sha'bl (?), Al-anwar al-bahlya 
fl sharh fara’id al-Ushnuhlya, 7 copy by Ibrahim al-Mau$rll . 

(1723/1136) 

'All al-IJarjanl (d. 1413/816), Sharif fara’id as-Sa j awandlya , ^ 
copy by Khalid al-Mau?ill (1752/1166) 

Ibn ash-Shiljna (d. 1515/921) , Taf?ll ' iqd al-fawa’id bi 

takmll qaid ash-shara ’id,9 copy by Husain b. Muhammad 

GhulamI (1757/1171) 


Ahmad al-Bardha'I (10th/4th century), Masa’il al-khilaf 
bain al-imamain, 10 copy by Yasln 'Umarl (1772/1186) 


'Abd al-Ghanl an-NabulsI (d. 1731/1143), Qala’id al-fara’id , 
copy by Yasln 'Umarl (1791/1206); Risala fl tahlll ~ 


1 


Copied at the request of 'Abd al-Majld Bey b. Sulaiman 


Copied while he was in Mosul. 

Maybe Ahmad b. 'Abdallah who died after 1517/923. 


Pasha Jallll. 

2 

The work being a synopsis of Munyat al-mu$alll by Sadld 
ad-Dln al-Kashgharl (d. 1305/705). 

3 

4 

5 

The Hidaya is by Burhan ad-Dln al-Marghlnanl (d. 1197/593) 
and the commentary by Badr ad-Dln al-'Ainl (d. 1451/855). 

^ A commentary on his own Tanqlh al-u§ul. 

7 

The Ushnuhly.a is by Abu al-Faqll al-Ushnuhl (llth/5th 
century) . 

8 


Al-fara’id as-Sirajlya by 
of 12th/6th century). 



ad-Dln as-Sajawandl (end 


9 


commentary on 


1366/768). 


ly a 


al-Harithl (d. 


10 


Attribution uncertain. 
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ad-dukhkhan, copy by an unknown scribe (1801/1216) 


Anon, Treatise against tobacco smoking, 


Muhammad al-Maghnis.awi (d. 1532/939), Sharh al-fiqh al-akbar 
li 1 1-imam Abi Hanifa ’n-nu'man , copy by Ahmad b. al-Khayya£ 

"(1821/12 3 7l ' ~ 


Medicine 


2 

§alih Hakim Effendi (d. 1670/1081), Murakkabat , copy by 
* All .'Umari (1768/1182); gina'at a^-^ibb al-kim’yawi ,3 
copy by Muhammad al-Muhtadl (c. 1835) 

Paracelsus (d. 1541/948) , A^-^ibb al-jadid al-kimyawi ,. copy 
by Muhammad al-Muhtadi . (c. 1835) 

4 

Mustafa Eai(Ji Hakim Zada (d. 1738/1151) , Al-'illa *l-maraqlya , 
copy by Muhammad al-Muhtadi (c. 1835) 


Anon, Ta'rif fi ’1^-j;ibb, copy by 'Ali b. 'All 'Umari 


Da’.ud al-An£aki 
wa jami' al- 


(d. 1599/1008), Tadhkirat uli *1-albab 
'ajab wa ’l-'ajab, copy by an unknown scribe 


(1754/1159) 




An-nuzha fi ’^-^ibb, copy by Muhammad Amin 


b. Yunus 'Umari .(1784/1199) 


'Abdallah b. Bakhtis.hu' (d. 1059/451) , Ar-rauja fi y-fribb , 
copy by Yuhanna b. Qiss Danya! al-Kaldani (1743/1146) 


Ibn al-Akfanx (d. 1348/749), Nihayat al-qa$d fi $ina'at 
al-fa$d,^ copy by Shammas 'Abd al-Karim b. Ni'mu (1817/ 

12 33) / 


Astronomy 


8 

Abu al-Qasim Zubair ath-Thaqafi, Tadhkirat dhawi ’1-albab 
fi ’stifa’ al-'amal bi ’1-as^urlab , copy by Muhammad b. 
Qasim'Abdali (1701/1113) 


Muhammad al-Maghribi al-Yardani (?), Bahjat a^ 
’1-asturlab, copy by Muhammad b. Qasim 'Abdali 


fi 


1 


It is an 18th century treatise written in Persian and in 



Arabic. 
2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


of medicinal drugs. 

A translation of Grollius 1 Chimia Basilica . 
A work on hypochondria. 


Commi 


Muhammad Amin 



in. 


A treatise on surgery 


Commi 


the copyist's teacher, 'Abd al-Ahad. 


See Brockelmann, SII, 1025. 
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Muhammad al-Bukhar.I (d. 1340/740), Sharh hikmat al-'ain. 1 
copy by Muhammad 'Abdall 

e 

Bahai ad-Din al-'Amill (d. 1621/1030), Sawanih al-qarlha 
fl sharh a$-§ahlfa, copy by Sayyid 'Abdallah Fakhrl; 

TasrDi al-adrak fl s harh tashrih al-aflak , copy by Sayyid 

‘'Abdallah Fakhrl . 

2 

'Abd al-Karlm b. Faris (?), Urjuza fi 'ilm al-auqat , copy 
by 'Abd al-Ghafur al-Mau$ilI (1705/1117) 

Abu Ma'shar al-Falakl (d. 885/272), Hawaii' ar-rijal , copy 
by Mahmud 'Abdall (1823/1239) 

Muliammad b. Zuraiq al-Khairl (d. 1400/803) , Ar-raufl al-'afrir 
fl'talkhi? jlz Ibn ash-Sha^ir, copy by Muhammad al-Muhtadl 

(c. 1830)' 


Arithmetic and algebra 


Ibn al-Ha’im (d. 1412/815) , A l-lam' fl .’l-foisab , copy by 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Ahmad 'Alwan (1689/1101); Murshidat 
ai-talib fl asna ' 1-mat'alib, copy by Muhammad b. Qasim 
'Abdall (1701/1113) 

Baha’ ad-Din al-'Amill (d. 1621/1030), Risala fl 71-jabr 
wa ’ 1-muqab.ala , copy by Muhammad as-Sulaimanl (1723/1136) ; 
Al-khula§a fi ’1-hisab, copy by Muhammad as-Sulaimanl 

( 1724 / 1137 ) 

'Umar al-JHI (d. 1710/1122) , S harh al-BahaMya fi 
* 1-frisab, ^ copy by Muhammad b. Qasim 'Abdall 


The work is a commentary on a treatise by Najm ad-Din 
al-Katibi (d. 1276/675). 

o 

A poem on orientation to the qibla , on the sun and the 
stars, on the horoscopes and on the climates of the earth. 

A commentary on the Khula^a by 'Amili. 


3 
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C 


APPENDIX VII 


Historical Sources in Mosul! Libraries 


Since the fall of the Jalllrs Mosul has not suffered 
any major disaster (earthquake, devastating armed occupation), 
and it would therefore be safe to assume that the contents 


of its libraries 



constant between the first half 


1 


of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. 
Obviously Mosuli notables as well as European merchants and 
officials must have drained some of the books out of the town, 
but such books as would have attracted interest would be rare 
MSS as well as local works, and not general works of refer¬ 
ence as could be found throughout the Ottoman Empire (e.g.. 


Ibn 


Kami 


or Tha'alibi's Yatimat ad-dahr). 


On 


the other hand general works of reference might have been 


acquired by Mosulis after the fall of the Jalllrs 


Still, 


taking everything into consideration, it would seem that the 
stock of works of reference must have remained, grosso modo , 
constant throughout the last two centuries, and a brief 
glance at the contents of the libraries of Mosul as they 
stood at the beginning of this century might help us delineate 
in broad terms, the tradition upon which Mosuli historians 
of the JalrLI era relied. 


1. Abu al-Fida: There were at least two copies of the 
geographical work Taqwrm al-buldan by this Ayyubid master of 
yamat (one dated 1323/723 and the other 1833/1249). As for 

his historical work Al-mukhta^ar f! akhbar al-bashar, it 

- - 2 ' 

was widely used, and quoted by Mosuli historians. 

^ When JalabI compiled his catalogue of Mosuli MSS. 

2 

Edition used: Al-mukhta?ar fl akhbar al-bashar , 4 vols. 
(Cairo, n.d.). 
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2. Muhammad Birkill (d. 1573/981): There were four copies 
of his At~t ar a( I a al-Muhammadlya (undated, 1728/1141, 1753/ 

1167, 1842/1258). 

3. Ahmad al-Ba$rawl,. known as Ibn al-Imam (d. 1606/1015) : 

A copy was made in 1772/1186 of his Tuhfat al-anam fl fada’il 

ash-Sham . 

4. Mujlr ad-Dln al-'Ulaiml (d.1520/927): A copy (dated 
1563/971) of his Al-uns al-jalll fl tarlkh al-Quds wa 

*l-Khalll . 

5. Abu al-Hasan al-Bakharz! (d. 1075/467): A copy (dated 
1668/1079) of his Dumyat al-gagr wa 'u$rat ahl al-'a?r , 
which is a continuation ( dhail ) of Tha'alibi's Yatlmat 

ad-dahr. 


6 . Husain ad-Diyarbakrl (d. 1559/966): 


Two copies of 


Al-khamls fl ahwal an 

_ | _ LJ _ ,,, .... — m - — I- 

Prophet. 


fas nafls, which is a slra of the 


7. Shams ad-Dln adh-Dhahabl 


A copy of the Duwal al-Islam. 


8 . 


Damlrx: 


At least seven copies of his IJayat al—foayawan. 


9. 'All b. Burhan ad-Dln al-Qalabl (d. 1634/1044): His 
Insan al-'uyun fl sirat al-amln wa ’l-ma’mun , known as 
As-slra ’l-Halablya, is much quoted in all Mosuli biographies 


of the Prophet. 

10. Muhammad al-ldrlsl (d. 1166/560) 


A copy of his Nuzhat 


al-mushtaq fl ’khtiraq al-afaq , a geographical work which 
he offered to Roger II of Sicily. 


11. Ibn al-'Adim 

3 

tarlkh Halab. 


Parts of his Bughyat a-t-talabfi 


12. Ibn ash-Shihna: 


a copy (1691/1103) of Ad-durr 


al-muntakhab fl tarlkh Halab. 


Two copies (1691/1103 and 


1744/1157) of Raudat al-mana?ir fl 'ilm al-awa’il wa 


’ 1-awakhir. 


Edition used 
Edition used 


Duwal 


am 


vols. (Hyderabad, 1918/1337) 


Edition used: Hayat al-foayawan , 2 vols. (Cairo, 1891). 
Work used: Bughyat a^-tabab, MS of Maktabat al-Auqaf, 


Mosul, number H 

4 

Edition used 


5/22 


383 pages 


Raudat al-manazir, on the margins of 


Mas'udlVs Muruj, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1885). 
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13. Ibn al-Athxr: parts of his Al-kamil fi ’t-ta’rlkh. 


1 


14. 


'Umar b. al-Wardi: A copy of his Tatimmat al-mukhtasar 


fi akhbar al-bashar. 


2 


Four different copies of his geo¬ 


graphical work Kharldat al-'aja’ib wa farldat al-ghara’ib. 


3 


15. Ibn Khalplb an-Na^iriya (d. 1439/843) : A copy of his 
Ad-durr al-muntakhab fi takmilat tarikh mamlakat Halab (copy 
dated 1691/1103), which is a resume of Ibn ash-Shihna's 
Raujat al-mana^ir and a continuation of Ibn al-'Adim's 



16. Ibn Hisham: Three copies of his slra. 


4 


17. 


am 


Hamadh 


3/4 


A copy of his 


hagiography-sufism work Bahjat al-asrar wa ma'dan al-anwar. 
fi managib as-sada ’1-akhyar wa *1-mashayikh al-abrar . 

18. Ibn Kathir: Parts of Al-bidaya wa ’n-nihaya (dated 
1566/974) . 


19. Ibn Khallikan 

5 

Wafayat al-a'yan. 


Various copies, mostly incomplete, of 


20. Ibn Khaldun 


A copy made in Damascus in 1738/1151 of 


the Muqaddima, and another made in Mosul in 1841/1257 of the 
Muqaddima and the Akhbar al-'Arab. 


21 . 


Ibn Abl 'Udhaiba (d. 1452/856): A copy of Mukhtagar 


at-tar.ikh al-kabir which is a resume of his own Tarikh 
ad-duwal. 


22. Sib£ b. al-JauzI: A 1365/767 partial copy of his 


Mir’at az-zaman 


A copy of a fragment (year 18 AH to Abu 


Hanlfa) , made in 1763/1177 for Sulaiman (later Pasha) b. 
Amin Pasha Jallll by Yahya b. 'Abdu Jallll the historian. 
A copy of the fragment concerning Mosul under the great 


1 


Edition used 


(Beirut, 1966) 


Al-kamil, C.J. Thornberg (ed.), 12 vols. 


2 

3 

4 


Edition used 
Edition used 
Edition used 


Tatimma , 2 vols. (Cairo, 1868). 

Kharlda (Cairo, 1899). 

Slrat an-nabl, M.S. Tahtawl (ed.) (Azhar, 


Editions used: Wafayat al-a'yan, 2 vols. (Bulaq, 1892), 

Wafayat al-a'yan 


1928) 

Editions used: Wat ay 

hereafter referred to as Ibn Khallikan(A) ; _ 

I. 'Abbas (ed.), 8 vols. (Beirut, 1977), hereafter 
to as Ibn Khallikan(B); Wafayat al-a'yan , de Slane (tr.), 4 
vols. (Paris, 1842-1871), hereafter referred to as Ibn 
Khallikan(E). 
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Atabeg Badr ad-Dln Lu’lu’. And an anonymous resume of the 
Mir’at , copied in 1700/1112 by 'Abd ar-Rahim 'Umari.'*" 

23. Ibn 'Arabshah: A copy of ^ja’ib al-maqdur fi , 

nawa’ib Taimur . 

24. Sulaiman al-Kala'i (d. 1237/634): Maghazi rasul Allah 

wa ’1-khulafa’ ath-thalatha , was partly copied in 1823/1239 
by AAssaf a^-fa’i. 


25. 


’n- 


*Izz ad-Din al-Kinanl (d. 1365/767): Mukhta$ar as-sira 
nabawiya , also attributed to Wasi^i (d. 1311/711) . 


26. Shihab ad-Dln al-Khafaji (d. 1659/1069): Four copies 
of his Raifranat al-alba wa zahrat foayat ad-dunya, which is 


a biographical dictionary similar to Tha* alibi s Yatimat 
ad-dahr. 


27. Fa^lallah al-Muhibbi: he is the father of the well- 
known historian. A copy was made of a small fragment of 
his Faid al-anam , and this fragment is a biography of Faqlil 
Ahmad Pasha Kubirlu.. 


28. MuhibbI 


Two copies of Nafhat ar-raihana wa rashhat 


tala 


’1-hana. Three copies of his Khulasat al-athar fi 


a’yan al-garn al-hadi iashar 


2 


29. Muwaffaq ad-Din b. Qudama al-Maqdisi (d. 1223/620): 
Three copies of his Tabyin fi ansab al-Quraishiyin. 


30. Ma'ruf Effendi b. Ahmad (17th/9th century?): Afrwal 
Mi$r , of which there were at least two copies (including 
one made for Sa'dallah Bey b. IJusain Pasha Jalili in 1805/ 
1220) is also called { Aja’ib al-akhbar f an Mi$r al-am$ar . 

3 

31. Mas'udi:. Various fragments of his Muruj- adh-dhahab. 


Editions used: Mir’at az-zaman , facsimile reproduction 
of MS number 136 of the Landberg Collection of Arabic MSS 
belonging to the University of Yale, J.R. Jewett (ed.) 

(Chicago, 1907), hereafter referred to as Ibn al-Jauzi 

(Yale) ; Mir’at az-zaman , 2 vols. (Hyderabad, 1951), hereafter 
referred to as Ibn al-Jauzi (Hyderabad). 

2 

Works used: Khula$at al-athar , MS of Maktabat al-Auqaf, 

Mosul, number Hasaniya 6/22, hereafter referred to as Muljibbi 
(MS); Khulasat al-athar , 4 vols. (Cairo, 1868), hereafter 
referred to as Muhibbi. 

3 

Editions used: Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille 
(eds.) , re-ed. by Ch. Pellat, 5 vols. (Beirut, 1966-74), 
hereafter referred to as Muruj. (Pellat); Muruj ad-dhahab ,2 vols., 
(Cairo, 1885), hereafter referred to as Muruj. 
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32. Abu al-Hajjaj al-MazzI (d.1341/742): A copy of his 
Tahdhib al-kamal fl asma* ar-rijal. 



34. Muhammad an-Nahrawall, also known as Qu^bl, or Ibn 

QacJIkhan (d. 1582/990) : There was a sixteenth century copy 

of his Al-i'lambi a*la m ba it Allah al- h aram , which is not 

only a history of Mecca but also a general history of the 

2 

Ottomans. 


35. Abu al-'Abbas al-Qaramanl (d. 1610/1019): Two copies 
(1758/1172 and 1824/1240) of his Akhbar ad-duwal .^ 

36. Ibn 'Abd al-Barr al-Qur^ubl (d. 1071/463): Five copies 
of his Al-istl'ab fl ma'rifat al-a$hab including two by 
'Assaf a^-'fa’I (1783/1198 and 1811/1226 , the latter copied 
for Hasan Pasha Jalill), one by Amin 'Umarl (1774/1188), 

and one by Sulaiman b. Aljmad 'Umarl (1798/1213) . 

37. Shihab ad-Din al-Qas^allanl (d. 1517/923): Al-mawahib 
al-ladunlya bi ’1-minah al-Muhammadlya. 

4 

38. Qazwlnl: Two copies of his 'Aja’ib al-makhluqat . 

39. Shihab ad-Din al-Qalyubl (d. 1659/1069): A copy of 
Khula^at al-akhbar fl ahwal an-nabl ’1-mukhtar is attributed 
to him. But the author might well be 'Aziz al-Uskudarl 

(d. 1628/1038). 

40. 'Abd ar-Rahman as-Suwaidl (d. 1785/1200): A copy of 
Hadlqat az-zaura’ fl slrat al-wuzara’ , a history of Bagdad 
starting with Hasan Pasha.^ 


41. 


Taj ad-Dln as-Subkl (d. 1370/771): A fragment of his 



The work by Maqrlzl used here for comparative purposes 
the Kitab as-suluk fl ma'rifat duwal al-muluk , M. Ziyada 
(ed.), 4 vols. (Cairo, 1934-72). 

2 

The works by Nahrawall used here for comparative purposes 
with works by Mosuli historians are the Barg al-Yamani fl 
’ 1-fath. al-'Uthmanl (Riyad, 1967) , and Al-i'lam bi a c lam bait 
Allah al-haram, F. Wuestenfeld (ed.) (Leipzig, 1857). 


3 

4 


Edition used 
Edition used 


Damlrl 1 s 



: Akhbar ad-duwal (Bagdad, 1869) . 

: 'Aja’ib al-makhluqat , on the margins 

al-hayawan, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1891). 


of 


5 


Edition used 



zaura’ 


S. KhulusI (ed.). 


vol. I (Bagdad, 1962). 
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Tabaqat (year 240 AH to year 260 AH) . 

42. 'Abdallah ash-ShirazI, known as Was^af al-Ha^ra (d. 
after 1328/728): Parts of his Tajziyat al~an$ar , in Persian. 
It is an account of the Mongols, from Hulaku to Abu Sa'id. 

43. 'All as-Samhudl (d.1505/911): Khula^at al-wafa b i 
akhbar dar al-mug^afa , which is a rdsumd of his own Wafa’ 

al-wafa . There were two copies of it (1550/957 and 1739/ 
1152) . 


44. 'Abd al-Wahhab ash-Sha'ranl (d. 1565/973) : Two copies 
of his Lawaqifr al-anwar fl ^abaqat as-sada ’1-akhyar . 

45. Suyutl: Two copies of Al-wasaMl fl ma'rifat 
al-awaMl , of which one is an abridged version by Jirjls 
al-Jawadi al-Mau$ili.. Two copies of Husn al-mufoaflara 
fl akhbar Mi?r wa M-Qahira . Two copies of Tarlkh 
al-khulafa *. 


46. 'All as-Siktuwari (d. 1598/1007): A copy of his 
Al-awaMl wa ’1-awakhir which is a resume of Suyuti 1 s 
Al-was a* 11 . 

2 

47. fabari:. A Turkish translation of parts of his Tarlkh . 

48. Abu Ishaq ath-Tha'labl (d. 1036/427): Four copies of 
his 'Ara’is al-majalis fi qi?a? al-anbiya’. 


49. Ahmad TSshkubri Zada (d. 1561/968): Two copies of his 
Ash-shaqa’iq an-nu'maniya fi 'ulama 1 ad-daula ’1-'Uthmaniya. 


50. Abu .'Isa at-Tirmidhi (d. 892/279) : A copy of 
Ash-shamaMl an-nabawiya wa M-kha$aM$ al-mu?pafawiya 


51. Tha'alibi: Yatlmat 





52. Husain al-Marghanl ath-Tha'alibi:. Ghurar akhbar 

5 

muluk al-furs . 

Edition used: Tarlkh al-khulafa’ (Lahore, 1887). 

2 

Edition used: Tarlkh ar-rusul wa M-muluk , M.J. de Goeje 

(ed.), 15 vols. (Leyden, 1879-1901). 


Edition used: Ash-shaqaMg an-nu'maniya , on the margins 
of Ibn Khallikan's Wafayat al-a'yan , 2 vols. (Bulaq, 1892). 

4 Edition used: Yatlmat ad-dahr fl mahasin ahl al-'a?r , 

4 vols. (Cairo, 1934) . 

^ Copy used: Kitab ghurar as-siyar. , MS of the Bodleian 
number D 1 Orville 542. This work has also been attributed to 
Abu Man§ur 'Abd al-Malik ath-Tha'alibi. On the controversy, 
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53. Muhammad al-'Utbl (d. 1035/427): A copy of his 
Al-yamlnl fl tarlkh 'ain ad-daula Mahmud b. Subuktikln . 

54 . 'Iyad b. Musa al-Qa^I al-Yah^ubi (d. 1149/544): Four 
copies of his Ash-shifa bi ta'rlf huguq al-mu$^afa . 


55. 


Abdallah al-Yafi'I 


wa 


(d. 1366/768): His Mir’at al-jinan 
{ ibrat al-yaq?an was used extensively, especially by Yasln 


'Umari.. 
also used. 


His Raud ar-rayafrin fl h.ikayat a$-$alihln was 


2 


56. §alah. ad-Dln a§-§afadl (d. 1363/764) : A copy of his 

3 

Nukat al-'umyan. 


57. Yaqut: Various parts of his Mu * j am. 


4 


58. Murtacja Na?ml Zada Effendi: A copy of his Tadhkirat 
al-auliya* , also called Jami' al-anwar. ,^ which was trans¬ 
lated from Turkish by Sayyid Ahmad b. Sayyid Hamid Fakhrl 
al~Mau$ilI. 6 A printed copy of his Kulshin khulafaV 
(Mutafarriqa, 1730), in Turkish as well. 


59. 'Abdallah Radwan 
in Turkish. 


(17th/llth century): Tarlkh Misr, 


60. Suhaill Effendi (17th/llth century): Tarlkh Mi?r 
al-jadld, in Turkish. 


61. Na'Ima: Two printed (Mutafarriqa) copies of his work, 
in Turkish. Yasln 'Umari quotes Na'Ima in his introduction 
to DUR(l) . 7 


cf. H. Zotenberg, Histoire des rois des Perses de Abu 
Mansur 'Abd al-Malik ath-Tha'alibi (Paris, 1900) and L. 
Caetani, "Un manoscritto non identificato della Bodleiana 
di Oxford", in Centenario della Nascita di Michele Amari 

(Palermo, 1910). 


Edition used: Mir’at. al-jinan wa 'ibrat al-yaqzan , 4 

vols. (Hyderabad, 1918-20). 

2 

Edition used: Raud ar-rayahln (Cairo, 1897) . 

Edition used: Nakt al-himyan fl nukat al-'umyan , A. Zeki 

(ed.) (Cairo, 1911). 


Edition used: Mu'jam al-buldan , F. Wuestenfeld (ed.), 

6 vols. (Leipzig,1866-1873). 

Copy in the British Library number Add. 7 877. 

^ See su pra , p. 193. 

7 

Edition used: Annals of the Turkish Empire from 1591 to 
1659 of the Christian era by Naima , C. Fraser (tr.), vol. I 
(London, 1832). On this Ottoman historian, see L.V. Thomas, 
A Study of Naima, N. Itzkowitz (ed.) (New York, 1972) . 
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6 2 . Tarikh a I-Hind al-Gharbi ’ 1-musamma bi Hadlth Nu : An 
anonymous Turkish copy printed in Istanbul (Mutafarriqa, 

1729). A sixteenth century work attributed to Ahmad 
^ilmi. 

63. Tarikh sayyah dirbayanl ?uhur Aghwanyan wa sabab 
inhidam bina* daulat shahan gafwayan ; Published in Istanbul 
(1729), it is said to be a Turkish translation of a work in 
Latin. The title seems to indicate that the work is a 
traveller's account of the fall of the Safavids and the rise 
of the Afghans at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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APPENDIX VIII 



INTRODUCTION: 


(ff. 3r-7v) 


It comprises 40 Traditions taken from Bukhari's 


Sahlh. 


PART ONE : On the history of bygone nations, on the earth 

and on the skies, on the lands, the seas, the 
mountains and the rivers (ff. 7v-146r) 


Chapter I : On the genealogical tree linking Muhammad to 

Adam (ff. 7v-15v) 


The narrative is a resume of the account given by 


Ibn al-Athlr in his Kamil. 


Chapter II : On the prophets and the kings of Israel (ff. 

15v-46v) 

The main sources here are Ibn al-Wardi's Tatimma 
and Ibn al-Athir’s Kamil . Some details have, however, 
eluded attempts at tracing them. The account of the beliefs 
and mores of the Jews is taken verbatim from Ibn al-Wardl 
( Tatimma , I, 75-78) whom the author quotes. 
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Chapter III : On the Tababi'a kings of Yaman (ff. 46v-53r) 

The author quotes Mas'udi's M uruj ,^ Ibn Khaldun's 
M uqaddima , Ibn al-Wardl, and an anonymous Tawarikh al-umam . 

C hapter IV : On the kings of Arabia, those of Yaman 

excluded (ff. 53r-69v) 

The account is taken almost entirely from Ibn 
al-Wardl's Tatimma , with marginal use of chapter 44 of 
Mas'udi's Muruj , as well as of Ibn al-Athir's Kamil . 

Chapter V : On the kings of Persia before Islam (ff. 69v-39r) 

The author quotes Ibn al-Wardi, Ibn al-Athlr and 
Tha'alibi. The latter reference must be to Ghurar akhbar 
mulu k al-furs which is attributed to yusain al-Marghani 
ath-Tha * alibi.. 

Chapter VI : On the kings of the Rum before Islam 

(ff. 89r-9 8r) 

3 

Mas'udi supplies the origin of the name, and Ibn 
al-Wardi the story of Romulus and Remus and of the Roman 
conquest of Europe.^ After a digression on ahl al-kahf in 
which he quotes Tha'alibi, the author returns to Ibn 
al-Wardi for an account of the beliefs and customs of the 
Christians. 

Chapter VII ; On the Copts, Pharaos of Egypt (ff. 98r-99r) 

The whole chapter is a verbatim account of Ibn 
al-Wardl's Tatimma (I, 48-50). 

Chapter VIII : On the kings of the Greeks (ff. 99r-99v). 

This is also a verbatim transcription of Ibn 
al-Wardi's account. 

Chapter IX ; On the various nations of the world (ff. 99v-105v) 

The narrative is taken from Ibn al-Wardi 
(Tatimma, I, 80-87). 


Cf. for example SIR, ff. 46v-47v and chapters 41-43 of 
the Muruj. 

2 

This Ghurar has an important section on pre-Islamic 
Persia: see Zotenberg. 

^ See Muruj (Pellat), II, 32ff. 

4 

See Tatimma, I, 52. 
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Chapter X: On Creation, on the earth and the heaven, the 

climates and the famous lands, an d on the 
Deluge (ff. 105v-114v) 

In this chapter the author quotes a variety of sources: 
c ulama’ , historians and geographers. The main references are 
to Mas'udi's Muruj , Yaqut's Mu * j am , Damiri's Hayat al-frayawan, 
Abu al-Fida|s Mukhta?ar ,BaghawI 1 2 s Ma { alim at-tanzil , the 
Tafsir al-kabir by 'Abd al-Karim al-Qushairi (d. 1072/465), 
Baicjawi Vs Anwar at-tanzil , Tabarani' s Mu f jam al-kabir , and 
the Uns al-jalll by ash-Shadhili. His reference to a 
Kitab al-khamis must be to Al-khamls fi ahwal anfas nafls 
by Husain ad-Diyarbakri (d. 1559/966). His mention of 
Al-’ara’is is most probably to ‘Ara’is al-majalis fi qi?a$ 
al-anbiya’ by Abu Ishaq ath-Tha'labl (d. 1036/427). His 
reference to the Qamus is certainly to the famous philol¬ 
ogical lexicon by Abu at-'J'ahir al-Firuzabadi (d. 1414/817) 
of which there were copies in Mosul. What he calls Al-wafa 
is probably al-Hafi? b. al-Jauzi's Kitab al-wafa fi fa^a’il 
al-mu$^afa . And Rau^at al-ahbab could be a tahrif of 
Rau^at al-akhbar ( fi siyar an-nabl wa ’1-al wa ’1-ashab ) 
by Jamal ad-Dln ad-Dashtakl (d. 1400/803). As for the 
Madarik ,also quoted in this chapter, it could be one of 
scores of works on fiqh , and I have not been able to identify 
it. It is practically impossible to tell whether the author 
has used all the sources he quotes, or whether many are 
quoted indirectly. And this is because he often mentions 
a name (e.g., Nafa’I) or a single word from a title (e.g., 

*AraVis ) in connection with minute details which are prac¬ 
tically impossible to trace. 

Chapter XI : On the seas and the islands (ff. 114v-124v) 

Although the author quotes Yaqut’s Mu *j am in con¬ 
nection with the Bahr al-MuljI't, the narrative is in fact 
taken from Ibn al-Wardi's Kharidat al- c aja’ib . And this 

becomes obvious when both SIR and the Kharida quote Abu 

2 

ar-Raihan al-Khwarizmx. 

1 Probably the Sirr al-jalll by Abu al-Hasan ash-Shadhili 

(d. 1258/656). 

2 

Cf. Yaqut, I, 504, Kharida , pp. 73-74 and SIR f. 114v. 

For other similarities in authorities quoted cf. Kharida, 
pp. 78, 94 and SIR, ff. 116v, 120v. 
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Chapter XII: On the rivers, the springs, the wells and 

the famous mountains (ff. 124v-133v) 

The author quotes a Kitab 'aja ’ ib al-bu ldan, a 

Ghara’ib and a Tuhfat al-ghara’ib , but these three titles 
appear to be a tahrif of Kharldat al-'aja’ib by Ibn 
al-Wardl whence the account is taken. 

Chapter XIII : On Mecca and Medina (ff. 133v-146r). 

Yaqut, Mas'udI and the Tuhfat al-kiram fl akhbar 

2 

al- naram are the main sources. The author presents us with 
»- • ™ 1 11 ,p "■ 

all the information regarding the history, building and 
ornamentation of the House up to Ottoman times. He also 
gives a short account of all the events pertaining to all 
the Muslim rulers associated with Mecca and Medina. 

PART TWO: On the begin ning of the State of Islam, on the 

noble Companions, on the Rashidun and their 
conquests up to the time of Mu'awiya (ff. 146r-378v) 

Chapter I : On the birth of the Prophet, his life and his 

death (ff. 146r-328r) 

This chapter falls into 5 sections: (i) on his 

birth, his suckling and the news of his life until his coming 
of age (ff. 146r-153v); (ii) on his journey to Syria with 
the servant of Khadlja and his marriage to Khadija, on his 
wives and his children (ff. 153v-163v); (iii) on his 
mission, his miracles, his ascent and his emigration (ff. 
163v-205v); (iv) on his raids, his troops, his campaigns, 
his mounts, his weapons and his standards (ff. 205v-316v); 

(v) on his death (ff. 316v~328r). 

The narrative is based on Burhan ad-Dln al-Halabl's 
Sira ’ l-Halablya , Al-mukhta$ar fI' slrat sayyid al-bashar by 
'Abd al-Mu’min ad-Dimya^I (d. 1306/705), Bukhari, Al-jami' 

O 

bain a$-?ahlhain by Baghawl, Ar-raud al-anif by 'Abd ar-Rahman 

as-Suhaill (d. 1185/581), TabaranI's Ausai; (being the second 
volume of his Ma'ajim al-hadlth ), the Sira ’ sh-Shamlya which 
is Subul al-huda wa ’r-rushd fl slrat khair al-'ibad by Yusuf 
ash-Shaml (d. 1536/942), Suyui^I’s Jami' a§-§aghlr, and a work 


Cf. SIR f. 125r and Kharlda, p. 105. 


1 

2 

3 


Attributed to TaqI ad-Dln al-FasI (d. 1429/832). 
A commentary on Ibn Hisham's slra. 
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referred to as Al-imtina' and which I have not been able to 


identify. 


As for other authors and works mentioned marginally 


and often used indirectly, they are Ibn al-Athir, Waqidl, 
al-Hafi? b. al-JauzI, Sib£ b. al-JauzI, Muhibb at-Tabarl, 


DhahabI, Ibn Kathir, Ash-shifa’ 


a$-$adur which is a work of 


Coranic exegesis by Abu Bakr an-Naqqash (d. 962/351), 

1 2 
al-Fakihi, al-Hafiz an-Naisaburi, 


3 

Badr ad-Din al-'Aini, 


_ 4 


al-Qur^ubl, Al-kashshaf fi tafsir. al-Qur’an by Zamakhshari 


(d. 1143/538), Sha'ranI's Jabaqat, 


5 


the tafsir of ar 


Razi, ^ 


7 8 

Khwarizmi, al-Hafiz b. Hajar, 


Flruzabadi's Qamus, Hamd 


al-Kha^tabl (d. 998/388) who is the author of various works 
of hadlth , the Muzil al-khafa’ ( an alfa? ash-shifa’ by 
Afymad ash-Shumunni (d. 1467/872), Baladhurl, Hayyan b. Hayyan, 
Ibn 'Abd al-Barr al-Qur£ubI 1 s Isti'ab fi ma'rifat al-a^ljab 
and his Bahjat al-majalis wa uns al-mujalis , and Bu^ir.iVs 

. SIR also quotes a work referred to as Al-laf? , 
and another as Ad-dala’ il. '*‘ 0 


9 



Chapter II ; On the Four Caliphs (ff. 328r-378v) 

This chapter is divided in four sections 
Abu Bakr as-Siddlq (ff. 328r-355r); 


(i) 


on 


(ii) 


on 'Umar 


al-Faruq (ff. 355r-362v); (iii) on 'Uthman (ff. 362v-370r); 


(iv) 


on the caliphate of 'Ali and that of Hasan, and on the 


recognition of Mu'awiya as caliph by Husain (ff 


370r-378v). 


1 


Probably Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. 1538/945) and his Tarlkh 


Makka. 
2 


3 

4 


His Sharaf al-mu^^afa is about the Prophet. 

'Aqd al-jaman fi tarlkh al az-zaman . 

Probably Al-jami' li ahkam al-Qur’an by Muhammad 


al-Qur^ubi (d. 1272/671) 


5 


Lawaqih al-anwar fi t a b a qat al-akhyar by 'Abd al-Wahhab. 


Ahmad b. Hajar al-Haitami (d. 1567/974). 


ash-Sha' rani.. 

g 

Lawami' al-bayanat fi sharh asma’ Allah ta'ala by Muhammad 
Fakhr ar-RazI (d. 1209/606). 

7 

A reference to Abu ar-Raihan, already quoted indirectly 
by SIR via Ibn al-Wardl: see supra, p. 222. 

8 

9 

This Andalusian historian (d.1076/469) wrote three history 
books one of which was on the Companions. But very few 
copies of this work have reached us (and in fragmented form). 
I could not find any trace of it in the libraries of Mosul, 
and one must assume that SIR is quoting him indirectly. 

Maybe Dala’il an-nubuwa by Abu .Nu'aim al-Isfahanl (d.1039/ 
431). 
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The main sources used here are Muhibb at-Tabarl's 


Ar-riyaql an-naijira fl 


man 



al-'ashara, his Dhakha’ 


xr 




al-'uqba fl manaqib dhawi ’1-gurba and his $afwat al-crira 


fi gifat foijjat al-mustafa; 


DiyarbakrI 1 s Al-khamls; 


Sirat Mughla-jzay , being the Sira ’n-nabawlya by Mughlatay 
b.Qulaij (d. 1361/763); Sirat Ibn Hisham; 


FIruzabadI's 


Qamus ; WaqidI; Suyu^l; Damlrl; DhahabI; and QurtubI's 
IstI'ab . The author mentions less frequently Ibn Khallikan; 
Abu al-Fida's Mukhtagar; a certain Ya'qub az-Zuhrl; 1 


2 

Al-muntaqa; 


Al-iktifa 


=: 5 


3 


At-tadhnlb; 


4 


Sharh al-'aqa’id 


al- 'Agludlya by Muhammad ad-Dawwanl (a commentary on 'A$ud 
ad-Dln al-Ijl's dogmas which was quite popular in Mosul in 
the eighteenth century); Ibn Kathir; 'Ali ad-Daraqutnl; 5 


Ibn al-Athlr's Usd al-ghaba; 


Al-mawahib 




Shihab ad-Dln al-Qastallanl (d. 1517/923); 


al-Uzri;^ 


7 

Kitab al-UmawI; 


Baghawl's Ma'alim at-tanzll; Kama! 


ad-Din 


rwanl (d. 1499/905); 


g 

al-Khudandl; 


Ibn 


TaghribirdI 1 s Maurid al-la^afa fl man wuliya ’s-sal^ana 

wa ’1-khilafa; Bukhari's Sahlh; a work referred to as 
— - " -- ~ 1 - — '■* - ■ - " ^ - - 


Tarlkh Ibn 'Asim; 


9 


al-Hafi? b. al-JauzI; 


Abu Bakr ash-ShlrazI; 


Shawahid an-nubuwa; 


the ^abaqat of 
11 


Al-bahr 


al-'amlq; 


12 


as well as a work referred to as Tartlb 


1 


Since this Ya'qub is quoted by SIR very close to WaqidI, 


one must assume that this is a reference to Muhammad az-Zuhrl 
(d. 845 AD) who was a friend of WaqidI. 

2 

This could be a reference to one of various works (one 
of which is by Ibn Taimlya). 

^ This is either Al-iktifa’ fl akhbar al-khulafa’ by Ibn 

al-Kardabus at-TaurazI (12th/6th century), or else Al-iktifa’ 

fl fa^l al-arba'a ’1-khulafa’ by Ibrahim al-Was§abI 
(d. 1555/962). 


4 

5 

6 


By either SuyutI or 'Abd al-Karlm ar-Rafi'I 


(d. 1226/623). 


He wrote various works of fradltn (d. 995/385). 
Probably Qazim al-Uzri (d. 1796), a Bagdadi poet who 


wrote eulogies of the Prophet and of Ahl al-Bait. 


7 

8 


Probably Hassan al-UmawI (d. 970 AD). 

Probably Ibrahim al-Khudandl, a Medinite poet and adlb 


who died in 1447. 


9 


Various Andalusian udaba’ and one from Zubaida have this 


name. 


10 


11 

12 


Probably his Alqab ar-riial 


He died in 1017/407. 


Attributed to Nur ad-Dln al-Jaml (d. 1492/898). 


A work on fiqh by Abu al-: 



a^-Saghanl (d. 1450/854) 
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ar-Raf i * I and Kitab Saifallah b. al- V>"alId b . 'Ag raba* , which 
is an account of Khalid's defeat of Kusailima in the ridda. 

Con clusion to Part Two : On the caliphs (ff. 378v-439v) 

This conclusion is divided into 5 endings 
( tatimmatj ; (a) on the Umayyads and Mu'awiya (ff. 378v-402r) ; 

(b) on the Umayyads in the Maghrib (ff. 402r-404r); 

(c) on the Abbasids in Bagdad (ff. 404r-439v incomplete); 

(d) on the Abbasids in Egypt (missing); (e) on kings from 

various countries and races, and of varying degrees of 
wisdom (missing) . 

The main sources for the Umayyads are DhahabiVs 
Duwal al-Islam , Damlrl'.s 1 -Iayat al~hayawan , Yafi'I's Mir ’ at 
al-jinan, Abu al-Fida'.s Mukhta^ar and Mas'udi's Muruj.. The 
author of SIR also mentions scores of other works in history, 
literature, poetry, fiqh and theology. More often than not 
references are vague and obscure: . . and Ya'qub b. 

Sufyan mentions in his book that . . ." SIR quotes SIrat 
Mughla^ay. ; Waqidi; 'J'abari 1 s Dhakha’ ir , his Riyacj. an-najira 
and his ?afwat al-qira; Ibn al-Athir's Usd al-gh aba ; 

Qur^ubl's 1st!'ab and his Bahjat al-majalis ; Shifa * 
al-gharam by Taqi ad-Dln al-Fasi (d. 1429/832); Zubdat 
al-a'mal wa khulasat al-af'al by Isfara’ini who was quite 
popular in Mosul; Ibn Taghribirdi's Maurid al-lai;afa; Abu 

2 3 4 

as-Sindi; Khalifa al-Khayyal^.; al-Mada ’ ini; Ash-shif a’ 

a$-$adur by Abu Bakr an-Naqqash; the $ihah, which is a 

5 1 *" 6 

reference to Jauharl's lexicon; a Kitab al-qura ; an 
enigmatic Al-wafa al-mulja^ir; Shawahid an-nubuwa by Nur. 

7 

ad-DIn al-Jami;. and finally the Mustadrak. 


1 


Probably a reference to the Tarikh al-kablr by al-Fasawx 


(d. 890/277). 


Probably Abu Ma'shar as-Sindi (d. 787/171). 


2 

^ Khalifa b. Khayya^ al-'Usfuri (d. 854/240) wrote a 
Ta’rikh in 10 volumes. 

4 

Probably 'All al-Mada ini,, the historian who died in 
1233/631. 


5 


Taj. al-lugha wa $ihah al-'arabiya 


to explain the etymology of jaraf 


_. SIR uses it for example 

in the expression ^a'un 


jarraf (a devastating plague): see Jau’nari, Taj al-lugha 
(Bulaq,1865/1282), vol. II, p. 12. 

Most probably Kitab al-muntaqa fi akhbar umm al-qura , 
a history of Mecca by Muhammad al-Fakihi (d. 1538/945). 


7 


Maybe a reference to the hadith work by al-Hakim 


an-Naisaburi (d. 1014/405). 
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With the section on the Umayyads the narrative becomes 


clearly annalistic, and it is obvious that Yafi'I 


Dhah abi 


and other annalists such as Abu al-Fida and Ibn al-Wardl 
supplying the bulk of the material. The section on the 
Umayyads of Spain, which is relatively short taking into 
consideration the scope of SIR, is taken verbatim from Ibn 


al-Wardl's Tatimma. 


1 


The section on the Abbasids, with which our MS of 
SIR ends, relies primarily on Ibn ash-Shihna's Rauqlat 


al-manazir; 


2 


Dhahabi's Duwal, Suyu^I's Tarlkh al-khulafa’; 


3 


Mas 


'udi's Muruj; 


Sirat Mughlatay; the Kitab al 



by Abu Bakr a$-Suli (d. 946/335); Ibn Khallikan, 'Askari's 


Kitab al-awa’il; 


4 


and Ibrahim Niftawaih (d. 935/324). 


Occasionally, the author quotes Yafi'I; 


Damir I; 


al-Katib 


al-Baghdadl; the Rabi 


t e 


al-abrar by Zamakhshari 



Tadhnib fi ’1-furu' by 'Abd al-Karim ar-Rafi'I 


(d. 1226/623); 


Tha'alibi; Ibn 'Asakir 


Ibn al-Wardl; al-Hafiz b. al-JauzI; 


a certain Mahmud al-I$fahani; Abu Bakr b. Abi Dunya, the 
muhaddith who died in 894 AD; Ibn Abi Rashid, the Malikite 


5 


Mu'afi b. 


faqih who died in 1276 AD; Ibn Abi Da’ud; 

Zakariya al-Jazarl (d. 1000/391), the qadi and author of 


Al-jalis al-anls; 


Abu Bakr al-Baqilluni;^ 


Nawawi's Tahdhib 


al-asma’ wa ’1-lugha ; Abu Sa'Id al-Makhzumi, the poet who 
died in 1225/622; and Qazwlni, the rhetorician and commen 


tator of Sakkaki's Miftah 


As for the other authors and 


works quoted and which I have been unable to identify, they 
are Al-mabsut , without further precision, which could be one 
of scores of works by the same title; a certain Quraish 


1 


And the section starts with: wa qala ibn al-wardi fi 


tarikhih. 


2 

3 


Cf. for example SIR, f. 404v and Rau<^at al-manazir , I, 252 
On Ja'far al-Man^ur cf. SIR, f. 410r and Suyuti, Tarlkh 


al-khulafa’, p 


178 


4 


By Abu Hilal al-'Askari (d. 1005/396). 


5 


A reference to 'Abdallah al-Azdi as-Sijistani (d. 929/ 


317) . 


In fact 


al-Baqillani and not al-Baqilluni, the author of 
al-Our’~ 


6 

I'jaz ai-Qu r’an, he died in 1013/404. SIR quotes him in con- 
nection with the grandfather of the Fatimid 'Abdallah known 
as the Mahdi , "who was a Majian and pretended to be an Alid 
when he went to the Maghrib, 11 SIR, f. 435v. 
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al-Khatalland the T u Y^ r ^yat of as-Silafl quoted in con- 


1 


nection with the Abbasid al-Ma’mun. As with 


Umayyads 


the narrative is clearly annalistic, resembling Qaramani's 
Akhbar ad -duwal . The biographies become shorter as we 
approach the end of the work which stops, unfinished, with 
al-Qa’im bi arar Allah on f. 439v. The rest of Part Two, and 


all of Part Three are missing 


It would therefore be of 


some interest to present the reader with the plan of the 
rest of the work as envisaged by the author. 

Conclusion to Part Two : On the caliphs (ff. 378v-439v) 

(a) On the Umayyads and Mu'awiya (ff. 37 8v-402r) 

(b) On the Umayyads in the Maghrib (ff. 402r-404r) 


(c) 

(d) 


On the Abbasids in Bagdad (ff. 404r-439v incomplete) 
On kings from various countries and races, and of 


varvmg degrees 

ml 


of wisdom (missing) 


(i) 


on the Muslim kings of Persia, excluding 


the Sassanids 


2 


(ii) 


on the Muslim kings of Rum, excluding the 
Ottomans 


(iii) on the Ayyubid kings of Egypt 


(iv) 


(v) 

(vi) 


on the Turkish kings: the Mamluks of the 
Ayyubids 

on the Circassian kings 
on the Ottoman kings 


PART THREE: On prose and on poetry 

Chapter I : On erotic and amatory verses 
Chapter II : On pastoral poems and lyrics 
Chapter III : On wine songs, musical instruments and friendl 

gatherings 

Chapter IV: On niqhts filled with sonqs and entertainment 
Chapter V : On poems, on companionship and on riddles 
Chapter VI: On eulogy, satire and elegy 


1 


Arabic: 


wa gala ’s-si 


lafi fi ’ t—tuyur.Iyat. This could be 


a 



to Ahmad as-Silafl, but occurring in connection 
with madh of the Abbasid al-Ma’mun it is doubtful, since 
Ahmad lived in Fatimid Egypt. 

2 

Arabic: fi muluk’ al-^ajam al-islamlyin ghair bam sasan . 

This must be a mistake and should probably read "excluding 
the Safavids", or else the is1amiyIn should go. 


3 50 


Chapter VII: 


On various poetical arts, on proverbs and 
on morals, and with this do we conc lude our 
book 
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APPENDIX IX 


Jesus of Nazareth as seen in AYA by Yasln 'Umari 


(ff. 2lv-22r) 


"Jesus ('Isa) was a prophet and a messenger, sent 
by Allah. He performed miracles and walked on water without 
wetting his feet. The story of his birth is well known, in 
books as in tales. When news of his presence in this world 
became known, the Jews feared his call to Allah and decided 
to kill him. It was then that the Almighty sent Gabriel who 
elevated Jesus to heaven. Thus did he escape his enemies. 

It was also said that Jesus was in a cave on Mount Sinai 
when the leader of the Jews came into the cave. Allah then 
changed the appearance of this man so that he looked exactly 
like Jesus. Then Allah caused Jesus to die for three hours 
and he elevated him to heaven—hence the words 'I shall 
cause thee to die and bring thee unto Myself.' When the Jews, 
waiting for their leader outside the cave, became impatient, 
they entered and found their leader, alone, looking exactly 
like Jesus, may Allah bless him. They mistook him for 
Jesus, seized him, and crucified him despite his vehement 
pleas—hence the words: 'They did not kill him, nor did 
they crucify him, though it appeared to them that they had.' 
Jesus remained in heaven for seven days. Then he came back 
on earth and was reunited with his disciples whom he sent 
to the four corners of the world to call the people to 
adore the one and true Allah. Then he was reunited with his 
mother Mary whom he entrusted to the care of Simon the Pure. 
Then Allah elevated him to heaven, clothed him splendidly 
and covered him with light." 
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APPENDIX X 


Internal Structur e of UNW(l) by Yasln 'UmarI 


Letter alif (ff. lv-56r) 

The first section (ff. lv-5v) contains the names 
of twenty-five prophets; 30 Companions are listed in the 
second section (ff. 5v-13v); 228 names are given in the 

third and incomplete section on learned men, udaba’ and 
'ulama* (ff. 13v-44v) ; and 120 rulers, caliphs, kings, 
sultans and walis are mentioned in the last section (ff. 
44v-56r). 


^ 5 


Letter ba 


(ff 


56r-6 3r) 


The section on the prophets (f. 56r) contains the 
biographies of 5 obscure characters whose only claim to 

the blood-bonds they had with this or that prophet, 
section on the Companions 
names taken from the Tabyxn. 

(ff. 57v-59r) 


fame is 
The 


(ff. 56r-57v) deals with 13 
The section on learned men 


b. 


gives 
Abl Ya'II Abu al 


only 8 biographies and stops at Baraka 

. The section is incomplete and 



the lower part of f. 59r is blank. The last class, on the 
kings (ff. 60r~63r), is faulty at the start and incomplete 
at the end. It begins with Badis b. Mansur and concludes on 
Ottoman vizirs and emirs. 


Letter ta’ (ff. 64r-66r) 


This chapter has suffered very much and only parts 


of the last section have reached us 


It contains 9 bio¬ 



person 
The section 


graphies in all, its end is missing and the 
mentioned is Timur^ash Pasha, an Ottoman vizir, 
contains the biography of Timur who, as in AYA and in ATH, 
is called a kharijl. 


Letter tha’. (ff. 67r-68r) 

This chapter starts with the class of the Companions, 
for it seems that the author was unable to summon a prophet 
whose name starts with the letter that . The section gives 
only three names (Thuwaiba al-Aslimly.a, Thabit b. al-Arqam 
and Thabit b. Tha'laba). The remaining sections are missing. 


Letter jlm (ff. 69r-73v) 

The beginning of the section on the Companions (ff. 
69r-70r) is missing, and there is no way of telling whether 
or not this chapter contains a section on the prophets. It 
most probably did, and the obvious name which comes to mind 
is that of Jirjis who is mentioned in both AYA and in 
Qaramanl, and who had a mosque in Mosul. The section on 
learned men (f. 70rv) contains the biographies of Jarir and 
Ju'aifaran al-Majnun. There is a blank folio at the end, 
and the section is incomplete. The last section, on the 
rulers (ff. 71v-73v), is defective at the beginning, and 
the first—and incomplete—biography is that of the Abbasid 
al-Mutawakkil, with news of the mihna, given exactly as in 
AYA. 
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Letter ha 


^ 9 


(ff 


7 3v-90r) 


The chapter starts with the Companions (ff. 73v- 
and contains 13 biographies, including Hasan and 

prophets, 

wh o i s 


77v) 

Husain. Oddly enough there is no section on the 


and this despite the 


lab 


Hizqayyal 


mentioned in AYA. The third class (ff. 77v-84v) contains 
the biographies of 54 learned men and makes great use of 


poetry, 
defective 
blank) . 


Towards the end of the section the MS becomes 
(half of f. 83v, f. 84r and half of f. 84v are 
The author gives us the biographies of Ottoman 


figures as taken from MuhibbI, but in an abridged version, 
anc concludes with 4 contemporary Mosulis. 


1 


The 



on 


rulers (ff. 85r-90r) starts with Hajjaj, presented as in 
ATH, and ends with Ottoman officials. Folio 89r is blank, 
and so is most of f. 89v. The section contains 30 names. 


Letter khaV (ff. 90r-95v) 

The section on prophets (f. 90r) gives us Khi^r, 
as in AYA, and Khalid b. Sinan al-'AbsI, when the author 

but the latter biography takes up a mere 
names are mentioned among the Companions 
The section on learned men (ff. 92r-93r) 
is incomplete and gives 10 biographies. Folio 93 v is 
blank and so is most of f. 94r. The last section, on kings 


quotes Tabari: 
3 lines. Six 
(ff. 90r-92r). 


(ff. 94r-95v) is incomplete at the beginning and at the 

3 are mentioned here, including Timur's 


end. 


Twelve name 


lesbian sister. MuhibbI provides the Ottoman biographies. 

Letter dal (ff. 96v-99v) 


2 


The beginning of the first section on the prophets 





(f. 96v) is missing, and only the end of the biography of 
Danyal has reached us. The section on 
96v-97r) deals with 4 persons and 

97rv) which is also complete gives us 
men, and MuhibbI is used in the Ottoman period. 3 

section (ff. 98r-99v) gives us the names of 10 kings 


section (f. 


Companions ( 

The third 
7 learned 
The last 


Letter dhal (ff. 99v-100v) 


The prophets (f. 99v) are Dhu al-Kahf b 
Dhanln and Dhurqan. 

(f. lOOrv) and no section 


men 


incomplete. 


. Ayyub, 

There are no Companions, only 4 learned 

on kings. The chapter is 


Letter rain (ff. 100v-103r) 

The section on the prophets (f. lOOv) contains 
the names of 7 obscure persons such as Ruma bint al-'Ai? b. 
Ishaq and Rahma bint Misha. The second section (ff. lOOv-lOlv) 

T~ 



Cf. for example the biography of Ibn ash-Sha"al and his 


famous poem known as Qarmahshadlya, in UNW 
and MuhibbI, II, 98-99. 

2 



81v-82r 


3 


Cf. for 
Cf. for 


ample UNW 



129-130. 


ample the biography of Da’ud al-Antakl, the 


doctor whose works were popular in Mosul, in UNW 
and MuhibbI, II, 140-149. 


f. 9 7v 
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has 7 Companions. The third (ff. 101v-102r) has 4 'ulama’ 
and poets. The fourth (ff. 102r-103r) has many gaps and 
only 4 biographies are legible: they can be found in AYA. 


Letter zain (ff. 103r-107r) 


(f. 103r) 
only 


Two prophets are mentioned in the first section 
; 14 Companions in the second (ff. 103r-105v); 

Zaid b. al-Hasan b. Zaid al-Kindl (d. 1216/613)-*- is 


mentioned in the third section which has a blank folio; 
and the last section (ff. 106r-107r) is missing at the 


beginning: 



it starts with *Imad ad-Dxn ZankI, and the 
appears to be taken from Abu al-Fida's Mukhtagar 


2 


Letter sin (ff. 107r-116v) 

Sam b. Nuh, Suj b. Ibrahim and Sulaiman are mentioned 
in the section on the prophets (f. 107r); the second section 
(ff. 107r-109v) presents 20 Companions; the third (ff. 
109v-lllv), incomplete at the end, gives 13 biographies 
of learned men; 3 the beginning and end of the last section 
(ff. 112v-116v) are missing, with 2 blank folios following 
f. 116v: 31 biographies are given, including those of 3 

Ottoman sultans. 


Letter shin (ff. 117r-121v) 


Seven prophets in the first section (f. 117r); 

: 11 learned men 


8 Companions in the second (ff 
in the third (ff. 118r-119v);^ 
(ff. 119v-121v). 


117r-118r); 
and 12 kings in the last 


Letter $ad (ff. 121v-125v) 

There are 4 prophets in the first section (ff. 
121v-122r) ; 8 Companions in the second (ff. 122r-123v); 

and 6 learned men in the incomplete third (ff. 123v-124r). 
The beginning of the last section on kings (f. 125rv) is 
missing and f. 125r has a mere two lines at the bottom nar¬ 
rating the entry of the Safavid Shah §afl into Bagdad. 

Letter dad (ff. 125v-126v) 

No section on the prophets. The second section 
(ff. 125v-126v) has 4 Companions. 

Letter fcah (ff. 126v-129v) 

The chapter comprises 3 learned men and 12 rulers 
including the Safavid Tahmasb b. Isma’iL and Nadir Shah. 


As in Yafi'I, Mir’at , IV, 26-27. 

2 

Cf. for example the poem following a great victory over 
the Crusaders, in UNW(l), f. 106r and Abu al-Fida,. Ill, 13-14. 

3 

The biography of Sufyan ath-Thaurl is a resume of 

Yafi'I, Mir 5 at, I, 345-347. 

4 

The biography of Sharllj al-Kindl, the qadi of Ba^ra who 
lived over 100 years and died in 695/76, is the same as in 
Yafi'I, Mir’at , I, 158-160; and at the other end of the 
period covered the biography of the qac^I 'askar Sha'ban the 
Bosnian (d. 1677/1077) is taken from Muhibbi, II, 226-230. 


Letter ?ah (f. 129v) 


Only one section and one name in it: 


Zubyan b. Kadad. 


the Companion 


Letter 'ain (ff. 129v-177r) 


'Aziz and- 'Isa are the prophets (ff. 129v-130r) , 
and the story of the crucifixion of Christ is the same as 
in AYA and different from NIS. Sixty one Companions and 
followers are mentioned in the second section (ff. 130r-140v) 


which starts off with 'Umar. 


UNW tells us that Abu Lu’lu’a 


was a Christian, whereas ATH, by the same Yasln 'Umarl, tells 
us that he was a Majian. The third section on learned men 
and poets (ff. 140v-162r) contains 160 biographies, it is 
incomplete, and stops at the beginning of the biography of 
'Uthman b. 'All b. Qasim 'Umarl. The last section (ff. 
163r-177r) contains 64 biographies, it is greatly defective, 
and among those rulers mentioned are 
Jallll and 'Abdallah, the katkhuda of 


'Abd al-Baqi Pasha 
'Umar Pasha of Bagdad. 


Letter ghain (ff. 177r-178r) 

One prophet (Ghabir), 2 Companions and 8 rulers 
There is no section on learned men. 


Letter fa’. ( ff. 178r-181r). 

One prophet, 4 Companions, 5 learned men and 9 rulers. 

Letter qaf. (ff. 181r-188r) 

One prophet (QInan), 7 Companions, 2 learned men 
in an incomplete section ending with Qasim 'Umarl, and 19 
kings and rulers. 

Letter kaf. (ff. 188v-190v) 

One prophet (Kalib), 4 Companions, 2 learned men 
and 6 kings. 

Letter lam (ff. 190v-191v) 

Four prophets and 1 Companion. No other sections 
in this chapter. 

Letter mlm (ff. 191v-240v) 

The first section (ff. 191v-192r) contains the 

biographies of 10 prophets; the second (ff. 192r-195v) 16 

Companions; the third (ff. 195v-219v) 161 learned men and 

poets, incomplete with three blank folios; and the fourth 

(ff. 220r-240v) 137 biographies, incomplete with one blank 
folio. 


Letter nun (ff. 241r-245r) 

Two prophets, 6 Companions, 7 learned men and 13 

rulers. 


Letter waw (ff. 245r-247r) 

Only three Companions and 3 learned men are mentioned 
in this chapter. 
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Letter ha*, (ff. 247r-250r) 

Two prophets, 4 Companions, 5 learned men and 

4 kings. 



ya ’ 


(ff 


250r-257r) 


The first section (f. 250rv) deals with 11 prophets 


the second (ff. 250v-251r) with 2 Companions; the third 
(ff. 251r-254r) has the biographies of 25 learned 


men 


and 


the fourth (ff. 254r-257r) contains 18 names, it is incom¬ 
plete and stops at Ya'qub b. Yusuf, the vizir of the Fatimid 
al-'Aziz . 
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